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FOREWORD  AND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


While  I  had  already  cruised  into  most  of  the  ports  mentioned  in  this 
book  and  visited  the  others  by  car,  when  I  was  doing  the  exploring  and 
writing  for  this  story  of  Long  Island  Sound  the  Sound  and  its  harbors 
took  on  a  new  meaning.  I  was  no  longer  thinking  of  where  to  anchor 
or  tie  up  and  how  snug  we’d  be  if  it  came  to  blow.  I  was  delving,  rather, 
into  the  life  of  the  Sound— past  and  present:  what  people  did  there  many 
years  ago  to  make  its  history  so  fascinating;  what  people  are  doing  today 
on  its  waters  and  along  its  shores  to  make  its  yachting  and  social  life  so 
inviting. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  introduces  the  reader  to  Long  Island  Sound 
as  a  whole;  its  place  in  the  pleasure  boating  world;  the  cruising  oppor¬ 
tunities  along  its  shores;  its  islands;  its  racing  activities— yesterday  and 
today;  its  yacht  clubs  and  boating  associations,  with  the  early  history 
of  some  of  the  oldest  ones.  Some  bits  of  history  are  discussed— about 
colonists  and  Indians;  battles  and  blockades;  flour,  molasses  and  the 
Gold  Rush;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Sound  steamers,  and  when  a  President 
of  the  United  States  went  into  hiding  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  different  parts,  ports  and 
places  on  the  Sound;  stopping  at  many  harbors  along  the  way;  telling 
something  of  the  history  of  each  town;  and  of  interesting  events  that 
happened  there— from  the  yarn  of  a  rugged  sea-dog,  who  passed  the  plate 
in  an  Essex  Church  and  collected  more  money  than  had  ever  been 
collected  before,  to  the  unsolved  murder  mystery  of  a  motor  cruiser  in 
Huntington  Bay.  First,  we  follow  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound  from 
Throggs  Neck  to  Stonington,  Connecticut.  And  then  we  follow  The 
North  Shore  of  Long  Island  from  Flushing  Bay  to  Montauk  Point  with 
an  excursion  into  the  Shelter  Island— Peconic  Bay  area.  We  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  the  Sound  yacht  clubs,  for  they  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Sound.  And,  here  and  there,  we  attempt  to  answer 
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some  of  the  questions  which  yachtsmen  often  ask— questions  about  what 
is  now  going  on  at  some  of  the  great  estates  and  other  landmarks  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sound. 

Long  Island  Sound  has  had  a  truly  glorious  past.  If  each  active  and 
interested  group  which  uses  its  waters— including  the  speeding  younger 
generation— can  have  its  fun  with  due  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
pleasures  of  others,  the  Sound  will  also  have  a  glorious  future. 
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LONG  ISLAND  SOUND- 
MAGNET  FOR  BOATING 


Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO 
LONG  ISLAND  SOUND— 
THE  “DEVIL’S  BELT” 


In  the  early  summer  of  1614,  six  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  in 
Plymouth,  a  small  “jacht”  (as  the  Dutch  called  it)  of  16  tons  burden 
and  44 %  feet  in  length  made  her  way  through  Hell  Gate  and  started 
the  first  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound  ever  made  by  white  men.  Her 
name  was  the  Onrust,  which  means  “Restless”  in  our  language,  and 
her  skipper  was  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  Dutch  fur  trader  who  hoped 
to  do  a  profitable  business  with  the  Indians.  An  accidental  fire  had 
destroyed  Block’s  ship,  the  Tiger,  during  the  previous  winter,  while 
she  was  anchored  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Onrust,  constructed  from 
trees  grown  on  Manhattan  Island,  had  become  the  first  decked  vessel 
ever  to  be  built  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  no  yacht  named  Onrust  is 
listed  in  Lloyd’s  Register  of  American  Yachts,  there  are  1 1  with 
the  name  of  Restless.) 

Proceeding  eastward,  without  the  benefit  of  Execution  Light  or 
chart  1213,  Captain  Block  and  his  crew  passed  by  the  islands  off  Nor¬ 
walk,  saw  the  Quinipiac  River  at  New  Haven,  and  then  explored  the 
Connecticut  River  to  a  point  between  the  present  sites  of  Hartford  and 
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Windsor.  Adriaen  Block  evidently  had  the  instincts  of  an  explorer  as 
well  as  those  of  a  fur  trader.  The  crew  of  the  Onrust,  being  too  early 
for  the  Harvard-Yale  Boat  Race  at  New  London,  fished  for  salmon  in 
the  Thames  and  found  the  river  “in  some  places  very  shallow,  having 
but  nine  feet  of  water.”  The  Onrust  then  sailed  across  the  Sound  to 
Montauk  Point  and  on  to  the  island  which  bears  her  Captain’s  name, 
though  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  an  Italian  in  the  employ  of  Francis  I 
of  France,  had  been  there  90  years  before.  While  some  authorities 
think  that  Verrazano  may  have  entered  Long  Island  Sound  in  1524, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Block  made  the  first  recorded 
“cruise”  for  the  full  length  of  the  Sound. 

Block  was  the  first  European  to  realize  that  Long  Island  was  insular. 
From  Block  Island  the  discoverer  of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island 
Sound  went  on  further  to  the  eastward,  around  Cape  Cod  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  whence  he  returned  to  Holland  to  report  his  discoveries 
to  the  Amsterdam  merchants  who  had  employed  him,  and  to  make  a 
map  of  his  voyage  which  gives  a  surprisingly  accurate  picture  of  the 
Sound. 

Five  years  later  in  1619  Captain  Thomas  Dermer,  an  Englishman, 
entered  Long  Island  Sound  at  its  eastern  end  and,  sailing  westward, 
passed  through  Hellegat,  as  Block  had  called  it,  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  his  better  known  predecessor.  Thus  at  least  two  vessels 
manned  by  white  men  are  known  to  have  cruised  on  the  Sound  before 
the  Mayflower  entered  Plymouth  Harbor.  Those  of  us  who  have  sailed 
there  in  these  days  of  depth  and  direction  finders,  reliable  charts  and 
navigation  aids  will  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  courage  and  skill  of 
those  great  seamen  of  the  early  17th  century.  Sailing  up  and  down 
the  Connecticut  River  must  have  taken  more  patience  than  the  name 
Onrust  (Restless)  would  suggest,  for  favorable  winds  and  tides  were 
more  important  in  those  days  than  they  are  to  a  modern  auxiliary  yacht 
—to  put  it  mildly. 

Now  that  Long  Island  Sound  has  been  discovered,  it  might  be  well 
to  identify  this  long,  protected  passage  which  runs  eastward  from  New 
York  Bay  to  the  open  sea,  this  back  door  to  the  City  of  New  York 
through  which  in  the  early  days  American  vessels  could  escape  an 
enemy  blockade  of  the  Bay.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  East 
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River  marks  the  western  boundary  of  the  Sound.  The  Yacht  Racing 
Association  of  Long  Island  Sound  takes  Hell  Gate,  on  the  East  River, 
as  the  western  limit  for  its  member  clubs.  Since  harbors  east  of  Hell 
Gate  are  tributary  to  the  Sound,  and  yacht  club  members  east  of 
“Hellegat”  use  the  Sound  for  their  boating,  we  shall  go  along  with  the 
Y.R.A.  in  that  respect. 

As  to  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  the  exits  are  through 
three  passages:  the  rocky,  but  now  well  marked  Fishers  Island  Sound 
along  the  Connecticut  shore  (though  Fishers  Island  is  part  of  New  York 
State);  the  Race,  turbulent  and  fast  running,  which  is  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  Fishers  Island  and  Little  Gull  Island,  off  the  Long  Island  shore; 
and  Plum  Gut,  also  noted  for  strong  tidal  currents,  between  Plum 
Island  and  Orient  Point,  the  northern  and  shorter  of  the  two  eastern 
tips  of  Long  Island.  In  a  larger  sense,  however,  Long  Island  Sound 
might  well  be  considered  as  encompassing  those  waters,  protected  from 
the  open  Atlantic,  which  lie  west  of  a  line  between  Montauk  Point,  the 
other  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  and  Stonington,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Fishers  Island  Sound.  From  a  yachting  point  of  view,  and  from  a  living 
standpoint  as  well,  this  larger  definition  seems  more  appropriate.  Why 
should  we  chop  off  part  of  Long  Island  and  such  fine  waters,  easily 
accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  Sound,  as  Gardiners  and  Peconic  Bays  to 
the  southward  and  Fishers  Island  Sound  on  the  northern  shore?  In  this 
book  we  shall  consider  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  broader  sense  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Many  years  ago,  on  old  sea  cards  and  in  books  of  piloting,  the  Sound 
was  called  The  Devil’s  Belt.  No  one  seems  to  know  why,  though  one 
might  well  accuse  his  Satanic  Majesty  of  having  something  to  do  with 
the  wicked  waters  of  Hell  Gate  and  The  Race,  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
Belt.  Thomas  Fleming  Day,  famed  founder  of  The  Rudder ,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  this  story  and  he  didn’t  know  the  answer,  but  credits  Jack  Frost 
and  his  glacier.  “The  Sound  and  its  islands,  its  estuaries,  its  bays,  its 
rivers,  are  all  his  work,  being  digged,  piled  up,  scooped,  and  quarried 
by  his  henchmen,  the  ice.  .  .  .  Slowly  the  ice  retreated,  leaving  be¬ 
hind,  as  a  proud  mark  of  its  Southern  conquest,  a  huge  up-piling  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  and  inside  this  moraine,  lying  like  a  line 
of  dead  where  the  last  fierce  onset  had  left  the  hies  of  a  desperate  and 
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final  charge,  spread  a  succession  of  drip  pools  or  catch  basins:  The 
Devils  Belt  is  one  of  these.”  #  Daniel  Webster  eschewed  the  Devil  in 
his  description  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  called  it  “the  Mediterranean 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  But  Larchmont  has  a  point  of  land 
called  Satan’s  Toe . 

Long  Island  has  a  long  narrow  outline  resembling  that  of  a  whale. 
Its  eastern  end  is  split  by  Peconic  Bay  and  the  25  mile  and  35  mile 
peninsulas  thus  formed  are  the  north  and  south  flukes.  Most  of  the 
island  is  low  lying  but  on  the  north  coast  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  200 
feet  and  south  of  these  in  the  mid  section  there  are  several  chains  of 
hills.  Along  the  south  shore  to  about  30  miles  from  Montauk  Point 
there  is  a  barrier  beach,  protecting  the  waters  of  Great  South  Bay  and 
adjoining  bays  from  the  open  sea  and  helping  to  provide  fine  sailing 
and  motor  boating  for  shoal  draft  craft.  These  waters,  however,  we  are 
not  considering  as  part  of  Long  Island  Sound,  though  boats  can  go 
into  the  Sound  from  them  by  the  Shinnecock  Canal  and  Peconic  Bay. 

The  Connecticut  shore  is  described  by  the  Coast  Pilot  as  “rock 
bound  and  rugged,  with  numerous  sandy  beaches  and  occasional  salt 
meadows  or  marshland.  The  surface  is  mildly  rolling  near  the  coast. 
The  depression  of  small  valleys  near  the  shore  has  created  a  number 
of  good  harbors.” 

From  Hell  Gate,  either  to  Montauk  Point  or  to  Stonington,  Long 
Island  Sound  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  98  nautical  (113  statute) 
miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  18  nautical  (21  statute)  miles  at  a  point  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  way  from  Hell  Gate  and  southward  from  Branford, 
Connecticut. 

Captain  Adriaen  Block  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  outstanding 
seamen  who  have  contributed  to  the  story  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
helped  to  make  this  remarkable  body  of  water  famous  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  yachtsmen  congregate.  Let  us  imagine  that  he  is  peek¬ 
ing  out  now  from  behind  some  cloud  in  the  high  Heaven,  on  a  fair 
weekend  in  July  or  August  to  see  what  is  going  on  today  on  the  Sound 
he  discovered— now  become  a  mecca  for  yachtsmen  from  many  parts  of 

*  From  the  Rudder  Treasury,  Sheridan  House:  “The  Devil’s  Belt:  History  in  Long 
Island  Sound,”  by  Thomas  Fleming  Day  (March,  1910). 
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final  charge,  spread  a  succession  of  drip  pools  or  catch  basins:  The 
Devils  Belt  is  one  of  these.”  *  Daniel  Webster  eschewed  the  Devil  in 
his  description  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  called  it  “the  Mediterranean 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  But  Larchmont  has  a  point  of  land 
called  Satan’s  Toe. 

Long  Island  has  a  long  narrow  outline  resembling  that  of  a  whale. 
Its  eastern  end  is  split  by  Peconic  Bay  and  the  25  mile  and  35  mile 
peninsulas  thus  formed  are  the  north  and  south  flukes.  Most  of  the 
island  is  low  lying  but  on  the  north  coast  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  of  200 
feet  and  south  of  these  in  the  mid  section  there  are  several  chains  of 
hills.  Along  the  south  shore  to  about  30  miles  from  Montauk  Point 
there  is  a  barrier  beach,  protecting  the  waters  of  Great  South  Bay  and 
adjoining  bays  from  the  open  sea  and  helping  to  provide  fine  sailing 
and  motor  boating  for  shoal  draft  craft.  These  waters,  however,  we  are 
not  considering  as  part  of  Long  Island  Sound,  though  boats  can  go 
into  the  Sound  from  them  by  the  Shinnecock  Canal  and  Peconic  Bay. 

The  Connecticut  shore  is  described  by  the  Coast  Pilot  as  “rock 
bound  and  rugged,  with  numerous  sandy  beaches  and  occasional  salt 
meadows  or  marshland.  The  surface  is  mildly  rolling  near  the  coast. 
The  depression  of  small  valleys  near  the  shore  has  created  a  number 
of  good  harbors.” 

From  Hell  Gate,  either  to  Montauk  Point  or  to  Stonington,  Long 
Island  Sound  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  98  nautical  (113  statute) 
miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  18  nautical  (21  statute)  miles  at  a  point  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  way  from  Hell  Gate  and  southward  from  Branford, 
Connecticut. 

Captain  Adriaen  Block  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  outstanding 
seamen  who  have  contributed  to  the  story  of  Long  Island  Sound  and 
helped  to  make  this  remarkable  body  of  water  famous  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  where  yachtsmen  congregate.  Let  us  imagine  that  he  is  peek¬ 
ing  out  now  from  behind  some  cloud  in  the  high  Heaven,  on  a  fair 
weekend  in  July  or  August  to  see  what  is  going  on  today  on  the  Sound 
he  discovered— now  become  a  mecca  for  yachtsmen  from  many  parts  of 

*  From  the  Rudder  Treasury,  Sheridan  House:  “The  Devil’s  Belt:  History  in  Long 
Island  Sound,”  by  Thomas  Fleming  Day  (March,  1910). 
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THE  “DEVIL’S  BELT ” 

this  country  and  even  of  the  world,  who  go  boating  for  the  fun  of  it. 
What  would  he  see? 

While  we  haven’t  any  exact  statistics  to  prove  it,  if  his  eyes  ranged 
the  full  length  of  the  Sound,  he  would  probably  see  more  pleasure 
craft,  under  sail  or  power,  than  are  to  be  seen  on  any  like  body  of 
water  anywhere  in  the  world.  Many  yachts  are  in  evidence  on  the 
Solent,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  southern  coast  of  England; 
and  on  Lake  Loosdrechtsche  during  a  holiday  in  Holland,  I  have 
watched  more  boats  under  sail  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  before  at 
one  time.  But  these  waters  are  relatively  small,  while  on  Long  Island 
Sound  the  white  and  colored  sails  of  the  racing  fleets  may  be  seen  for 
100  miles,  from  the  400  yachts  off  Larchmont  during  Race  Week  to 
those  engaged  in  club  races  eastward  to  Fishers  Island  Sound  and  Gar¬ 
diners  Bay.  The  racing  fleets  are  only  a  small  part  of  it,  for  many  other 
boats,  large  and  small,  under  sail  or  power  would  be  there  also,  criss¬ 
crossing  the  Sound  in  every  direction,  stirring  up  its  waters  to  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  racers,  but  adding  to  an  interesting  scene  of  activity  un¬ 
likely  to  be  found  anywhere  else  on  so  large  a  scale. 

What  has  made  Long  Island  Sound  the  leading  pleasure  boating  area 
in  the  United  States?  There  are  other  waters  which  are  more  beautiful 
and  more  spectacular;  other  coasts  with  at  least  as  many  snug  harbors; 
others  with  better  sailing  winds  and  at  least  as  appealing  a  summer 
climate. 

Accessibility  is  the  principal  answer— to  be  found  in  the  population 
figures  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  border  the  Sound  on  both  sides 
or  lie  within  a  short  car  trip  of  a  Sound  port.  Including  those  in  New 
York  City,  at  least  ten  million  people  live  along  the  New  York  and 
Connecticut  shores  or  near  enough  to  get  within  half  an  hour  to  a 
boat  moored  on  the  Sound.  A  considerable  proportion  of  that  ten  mil¬ 
lion  can  afford  a  boat  of  some  kind,  from  a  rowboat  with  an  outboard 
attached,  upwards  in  size  and  price.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  this, 
drop  into  Lloyd  Harbor  on  a  Saturday  night  in  summer,  or  watch  the 
traffic  past  Execution  Rocks  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  United 
States  yachting  flourishes  most  on  waters  which  are  near  large  centers 
of  population.  There  are  31  cities  bordering  the  Sound  with  popula¬ 
tions  of  over  10,000,  and  many  other  large  communities  close  by.  There 
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is  also  a  “floating  population”  of  the  Sound— to  use  the  term  in  more 
ways  than  one.  I  know  men  who  live  on  the  Chesapeake  or  in  Florida 
who  bring  their  boats  to  Long  Island  Sound  in  summer.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  boat  trailers  that  number  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

Geography  provides  another  answer— evidenced  in  the  protection 
from  the  open  sea  afforded  by  Long  Island  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  least  93  harbors  on  the  Sound  which  offer  sufficient  shelter,  depth, 
and  accessibility  to  deserve  the  name.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  man, 
dredging  channels,  building  breakwaters,  erecting  much-needed  ma¬ 
rinas  and  docks,  their  number  is  increasing.  Not  all  of  them  are  good 
harbors,  and  they  are  not  always  as  well  spaced  as  one  might  like— par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  Long  Island  side  east  of  Port  Jefferson  and  Mount 
Sinai— but  there  are  enough  really  good  ones  to  provide  frequent  shel¬ 
ter  for  those  cruising  along  the  Sound  or  looking  for  a  convenient 
home  port. 

Facilities  represent  a  third  answer.  In  these  harbors,  or  somewhere 
between  them,  are  located  140  yacht  and  boat  clubs.  In  addition,  at 
least  13  boating  associations  or  clubs,  not  identified  with  one  location, 
are  active  on  the  Sound.  Besides  these  clubs,  there  is  a  growing  number 
of  public— city  or  commercial— docks  and  marinas  serving  the  boating 
population,  though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  supply  is 
growing  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand.  Providing  facilities  for  boatmen,  and  located  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  there  are  approximately  148  boat  yards  and  boat  builders  at 
the  time  of  writing.  City  Island,  sometimes  called  “headquarters  for 
the  aristocracy  of  boat  building,”  though  some  would  dispute  that 
claim,  has  12  of  these  yards  and  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  11. 

Climate:  An  equable  summer  climate  with  comparative  freedom 
from  fog  is  a  fourth  reason  for  the  popularity  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  Coast  of  Maine  is  more  beautiful  but  too  often  that  beauty  is  en¬ 
shrouded  in  fog,  and  furthermore  the  waters  are  very  cold.  The  Chesa¬ 
peake,  with  its  170  miles  of  good  cruising  sheltered  from  the  open  sea, 
with  its  many  splendid  harbors,  and  relative  freedom  from  fog,  rivals 
Long  Island  in  many  ways.  But  the  best  times  for  cruising  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  are  in  the  spring  and  fall;  in  the  summer,  when  most  yachts¬ 
men  get  their  vacations,  it  is  very  hot  there  and  the  Bay  is  plagued 
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with  poisonous  jelly  fish  which  take  the  pleasure  out  of  swimming.  On 
Long  Island  Sound  the  weather  is  fairly  comfortable  most  of  the  time, 
though  it  can  be  hot,  and  the  rainfall  is  spread  out  fairly  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  though  an  average  of  five  to  seven  thunderstorms 
a  month  occur  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Pests:  Most  of  the  pests  on  Long  Island  Sound  are  human.  I  have 
never  been  bothered  there  by  mosquitoes.  Compared  to  the  situation 
on  the  Maine  coast,  where  an  authority  said  that  “only  after  twenty 
years’  experience  could  you  tell  the  mosquitoes  from  the  gulls,”  the 
Sound  ports  are  relatively  immune.  Gnats  and  flies— horse  and  other¬ 
wise— are  in  evidence  at  some  times  and  places  but  we  have  seldom 
been  troubled  very  much  on  the  water. 

Accessibility  to  large  centers  of  population,  protection  from  the  open 
sea,  many  harbors  with  outstanding  facilities— practical  and  social  to 
suit  every  purse  and  personality,  a  good  summer  climate,  and  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  from  pests— these  are  the  principal  assets  which  Long 
Island  Sound  has  to  offer  to  boating  men,  women  and  children. 

What  are  the  liabilities?  For  one  thing,  the  Sound  is  getting  too 
popular;  it  is  difficult  “to  get  away  from  it  all.”  But,  as  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  show  later,  there  are  still  places  on  the  Sound  where  this  can 
be  done  to  some  extent.  Remember,  however,  that  many  boating  men 
are  gregarious  by  nature;  otherwise,  how  could  you  account  for  the 
“Boat-a-Cades”  in  Florida  in  which  hundreds  of  outboard  boats  and 
persons  participate.  Some  New  York  City  or  suburban  yachtsmen  avoid 
the  more  crowded  areas  at  the  western  end  of  the  Sound  by  keeping 
their  boats  some  distance  away  from  New  York.  Others  cruise  east¬ 
ward  in  weekend  installments.  With  boat  trailers  and  smaller  craft  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way. 

Another  “out”  is  the  swimming  at  the  western  end  of  the  Sound, 
where  the  purity  of  the  water  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  How¬ 
ever,  even  as  close  to  New  York  City  as  Rye,  recent  yearly  tests  have 
shown  that  the  waters  are  not  unsafe  from  a  pollution  standpoint. 
Further  eastward,  especially  on  the  Long  Island  side,  the  swimming  is 
fine  and  ordinarily  not  too  cold  in  summer. 

Last  but  not  least  among  the  outs,  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
race  under  sail,  are  the  summer  calms,  although  the  large  motor  boat 
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contingent  may  consider  them  an  asset.  If  there  are  frequent  calms  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  so  are  there  almost  everywhere  else  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast,  except  perhaps  in  the  Buzzards  Bay  area  of  Massachusetts. 
Despite  the  well  advertised  calms  on  the  Sound,  rarely  do  these  airless 
periods  last  all  day,  and  there  are  many  days  of  fine  sailing  breezes. 

“The  calms  are  much  worse  than  they  used  to  be,”  said  an  old  timer 
whose  memory  goes  back  through  many  years  of  yacht  racing.  “They 
tell  me  that  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  has  become  so  built  up 
with  concrete  roads  and  buildings  that  the  hot  air  from  them  in  sum¬ 
mer  blocks  off  the  southerly  breezes  from  off  the  sea.  T  hat  may  be  why 
you  get  so  much  better  winds  on  Great  South  Bay  than  you  do  on  the 
Sound.  When  I  was  a  boy  you  didn’t  have  calms  like  we  do  now.’’ 

I  had  heard  this  explanation  before,  so  I  thought  I’d  go  to  head¬ 
quarters,  and  consult  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  who  is  considered  a  leading  authority  regarding  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  part  of  the  East.  The  following  is  my  understanding  in 
non-technical  language  of  what  this  authority  had  to  say: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  theory  which  you  describe  doesn’t  conform  to 
the  facts  about  weather.  What  does  happen  is  that  as  the  land  on  Long 
Island  warms  up  on  a  summer  day,  the  heated  air  rises  and  the  cooler 
air  above  the  cold  water  of  the  open  Atlantic  comes  in  to  fill  the  vac¬ 
uum.  This  air  sweeps  in  over  the  shallow  bays  along  the  south  shore 
and  creates  good  southerly  breezes.  The  buildings  on  Long  Island  are 
not  high  enough  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  this  breeze,  nor  does 
the  hot  air  rising  have  any  blocking  off  result.  Quite  the  contrary. 
What  does  happen  is  that  as  this  southerly  air  comes  over  Long  Island 
and  reaches  the  Sound  it  often  meets  a  northerly  air  coming  from  the 
Sound  towards  Long  Island.  This  air  is  also  colder  than  the  air  over 
the  land,  which  it  comes  in  to  replace.  These  conflicting  air  currents 
sometimes  meet  on  the  Sound  and  tend  to  counteract  each  other,  caus¬ 
ing  the  calms  about  which  you  hear  so  much  complaint. 

“These  calms  are  really  no  worse  than  they  used  to  be,  according  to 
our  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  records  which  go  back  for  many  years.  Per¬ 
haps  you  hear  more  about  them  now  because  more  people  are  racing 
today.” 

I  am  sure  that  the  above  will  not  convince  some  of  the  old  salts, 
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but  there  it  is  and  I  must  say  that  it  sounds  convincing  to  me— though 
I  have  long  had  the  theory  that  the  Sound  winds  “ain’t  what  they  used 
to  be.” 

Now  you  have  the  principal  assets  and  liabilities  of  Long  Island 
Sound  from  a  boating  viewpoint.  The  Sound  certainly  doesn’t  offer 
the  rugged  grandeur  to  be  found  north  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  nor 
the  wild  desolation  of  waving  grass  and  white  sand  of  the  outer  beach 
of  Cape  Cod,  but  there  is  still  much  beauty  to  be  found  along  its 
shores  and  in  its  harbors.  Oyster  Bay,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Hunting- 
ton  Bay,  and  the  Shelter  Island  area  come  immediately  to  my  mind, 
as  do  the  snug  anchorages  behind  Hay  Island  in  Connecticut,  among 
the  Thimble  Islands,  or  in  Hamburg  Cove  or  Selden  Creek  on  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Last  but  not  least,  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  “some¬ 
thing  doing”  on  Long  Island  Sound,  always  something  interesting  to 
see:  a  racing  fleet  off  Larchmont  or  Riverside,  beautiful  sea-going 
yachts  of  many  kinds  under  sail  or  power— and  some  not  so  sea-going 
or  beautiful;  an  ocean  steamer;  a  tug  with  a  row  of  barges  (not  so 
popular  among  the  racing  contingent);  an  occasional  square  rigger;  and 
even  a  Chinese  junk.  It  is  these  things  and  the  others  recited  above 
which  make  Long  Island  Sound  what  may  fairly  be  considered  the  hub 
and  center  of  the  boating  universe.  Captain  Adriaen  Block  and  the 
Onrust  really  started  something  when  they  opened  it  up. 
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LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
FOR  CRUISING— HARBORS, 
ISLANDS  AND  STORMS* 


Harbors 

For  those  having  their  boats  at  the  Western  end  of  the  Sound— and 
this  is  where  most  of  the  population  lives  or  works— the  only  direction 
generally  considered  for  cruising  is  eastward,  though  some  power  boat 
owners  may  prefer  a  trip  through  Hell  Gate  and  the  Harlem  River  to 
the  Hudson.  For  a  weekend  cruise  from  harbors  like  Larchmont,  Man- 
hasset  Bay  or  other  western  ports  near  them,  there  are  a  few  choices 
for  overnight;  for  a  longer  cruise  there  are  many.  The  kind  of  a  choice 
you  make  will  depend  partly  on  the  sociability  of  your  inclinations 
and  where  you  are  apt  to  find  congenial  people.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  Sound  it  isn’t  easy  to  escape  company,  wherever  you  go,  though 
the  number  of  neighboring  boats  can  be  minimized  if  you  pick  the 
right  places,  visit  on  week  days  instead  of  weekends  those  that  are  apt 

*  Note:  Much  of  the  information  gained  for  this  Section  comes  from  explorations  by 
the  writer  for  A  Cruising  Guide  to  the  New  England  Coast  (including  Long  Island 
Sound),  of  which  the  writer  was  co-author  with  Robert  F.  Duncan  (published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  8c  Co.). 
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to  be  crowded,  or  take  your  cruise  in  the  spring  or  fall.  As  it  is  easy 
for  one  used  to  cruising  under  sail  to  forget,  a  weekend’s  cruising 
range  is  greatly  widened  when  you  cruise  under  power,  especially  at 
the  increased  speeds  now  available. 

Those  who  may  lack  something  in  conviviality  and  prefer  their 
music  in  moderation,  who  want  to  find  plenty  of  sailing  craft  among 
their  neighbors,  will  prefer  Lloyd  Harbor  to  the  Sandspit  at  the  end 
of  Lloyd  Neck  on  the  Long  Island  shore.  Or  if  they  are  looking  for 
more  privacy  than  either  of  the  above  harbors  have  to  offer,  they  can 
stop  somewhere  along  the  edge  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  hope  a 
nor’wester  doesn’t  blow  up.  Still  better,  they  can  go  a  short  distance 
up  Huntington  Harbor  and  anchor  in  a  bight  to  starboard.  I  have 
been  there  several  times  while  Lloyd  Harbor  was  crowded,  and  found 
a  few  local  moored  craft  our  only  neighbors.  A  shoal  draft  boat  can 
poke  into  Duck  Island  Harbor  in  Northport  Bay,  Long  Island  (not 
to  be  confused  with  Duck  Island  Roads)  and  have  the  harbor  pretty 
much  to  itself.  At  least  I  found  it  that  way. 

If  the  Connecticut  shore  appeals,  Greenwich  Cove  is  a  good  bet  for 
the  night,  among  the  less  well-known  anchorages.  Still  better,  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  is  the  anchorage  behind  Hay  Island,  just  east  of 
Darien  River  and  Long  Neck  Point.  I  have  been  there  half  a  dozen 
times  and  always  found  it  uncrowded  and  pleasantly  reminiscent  of 
the  Maine  Coast.  But  stay  out  if  a  strong  easterly  threatens  unless  you 
have  shoal  enough  draft  to  work  in  well  behind  the  island. 

On  a  cruise  in  our  sloop  Sea  Fever,  my  friend  Dave  Webster  and  I 
dropped  anchor  in  this  harbor  for  the  night.  Wanting  to  get  my  wife 
and  daughter  to  join  us  next  day,  we  went  ashore  to  find  a  telephone. 
As  there  is  no  village  we  rang  a  door  bell  and  were  greeted  cordially 
by  the  blond  and  attractive  lady  of  the  house  who  not  only  let  us  use 
her  telephone  but  insisted  on  presenting  us  with  some  cokes.  Next 
day  the  “gals”  arrived  and  we  sailed  for  Rye  and  the  American  Yacht 
Club— to  be  greeted  on  arrival  with  the  remark  by  Lorna  Hibberd: 

“Oh,  I  hear  you’ve  been  at  Hay  Island.  How  were  the  cokes?” 

“For  the  love  of  mike,”  I  said;  “how  did  you  know?” 

“Oh,”  she  explained,  “we  heard  all  about  you  on  the  Fitzgeralds’ 
‘Breakfast  Hour’.”  The  hospitable  lady  had  been  Pegeen  Fitzgerald, 
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well  known  to  radio  fans.  But  how  she  and  her  husband  could  make 
even  part  of  a  radio  program  out  of  our  uneventful  visit  still  remains 
a  mystery  to  me  and  a  tribute  to  the  imagination  of  the  Fitzgeralds. 

There  are  many  good  harbors  all  the  way  along  the  Connecticut 
shore,  spaced  at  frequent  intervals.  I  have  already  mentioned  several 
of  my  favorites.  Here  are  a  few  more— from  west  to  east.  Though  they 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Part  II,  I’ll  mention  them  now  just  to 
start  an  argument  among  cruising  men  who  (fortunately)  don’t  all 
have  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  at  least  where  harbors  are  concerned: 
Darien  River  and  the  Noroton  Yacht  Club;  Fivemile  River,  Rowayton 
(when  I  feel  very  sociable);  Southport;  Milford;  Pine  Orchard;  the 
lovely  Thimble  Islands;  Duck  Island  Roads  (if  on  a  yacht  club  cruise 
where  plenty  of  room  is  required;  if  cruising  alone.  I’d  go  elsewhere); 
Essex,  Hamburg  Cove  (except  on  a  summer  weekend),  and  especially 
Selden  Creek  on  the  Connecticut  River;  Millstone  Point  Cove  on  the 
east  side  of  Niantic  Bay  (because  it  is  unusual  and  you’ll  probably  be 
by  yourself);  New  London  (for  meeting  crews  or  leaving  your  boat 
until  next  weekend);  West  Harbor,  on  Fishers  Island;  Mystic  (because 
you  can  dock  at  Mystic  Seaport  and  see  the  splendid  Marine  Historical 
Museum);  and  Stonington  (because  you  can  have  privacy  or  not— as 
you  like,  depending  upon  where  you  anchor). 

On  Long  Island  east  of  Manhasset  Bay,  most  of  the  good  harbors 
are  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  To  mention  the  ones  which  I  myself 
particularly  enjoy— again  moving  eastward  in  our  choice— I  would  sug¬ 
gest  Oyster  Bay;  Cold  Spring  Harbor  (except,  as  stated,  in  north¬ 
westers);  Lloyd  Harbor  (except  on  a  mid-summer  weekend);  Hunting- 
ton  Harbor;  Duck  Island  Harbor;  the  cove  on  the  end  of  Eaton 
Point;  Asharoken  Beach  Sand  Hole  (an  oasis  in  a  desert);  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son  (especially  the  Sand  Hole);  Mattituck  Inlet  (if  it  has  been  recently 
dredged  and  there  isn’t  a  strong  onshore  breeze  as  you  go  in)  ;  and 
Dering,  Coecles  and  West  Neck  Harbors  on  Shelter  Island  (if  you 
know  how  to  get  into  the  last  two,  for  the  chart  is  deceptive). 

On  a  visit  to  Shelter  Island  with  a  sailing  dinghy  on  the  roof  of  our 
car,  we  poked  our  way  to  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little  passage  leading 
from  West  Neck  Harbor  to  West  Neck  Bay.  A  large  motor  boat  with 
a  man  in  it  rode  at  anchor. 
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“Nice  harbor  you  have  here.  Too  bad  you  can’t  get  in  here  at  low 
tide,”  was  our  greeting,  guaranteed  to  bring  prompt  results. 

“What  makes  you  think  we  can’t  get  in  at  low  tide?” 

“The  chart  shows  only  a  foot  or  two,”  we  explained. 

“Oh,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  that,”  came  back  across  the  water. 
“I  only  use  the  chart  to  confuse  my  friends.” 

Our  friend  on  the  motor  boat  was  not  unduly  optimistic.  We 
sounded  then  and  on  another  occasion  later,  both  times  at  low  tide, 
and  found  minimum  depths  of  five  to  five  and  one-half  feet  all  the  way 
—in  the  channel.  And  the  charm  of  the  surroundings  a  short  way  up 
the  harbor  reminded  us  once  more  that  there  is  much  beauty  to  be 
found  in  the  harbors  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

There  are  several  nice  harbors  on  Peconic  Bay,  but  here  also  you 
may  need  local  knowledge,  for  the  charts  don’t  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  chief  danger  on  this  side  of  the  Sound  may  come  from  getting 
caught  in  a  blow  somewhere  along  the  50  miles  of  inhospitable  shore 
between  Mount  Sinai  and  Greenport.  Mattituck  is  the  only  harbor 
along  this  stretch  of  coast;  but  its  entrance  is  subject  to  frequent  shoal¬ 
ing  and  changes  too  often  to  be  a  safe  bet  in  a  threatened  storm. 

If  there  had  been  an  inviting  harbor  on  the  long  stretch  of  almost 
unbroken  Long  Island  coast  between  Plum  Gut  and  Mount  Sinai  or 
Port  Jefferson  a  supposedly  able  34  foot  power  cruiser  might  not  have 
foundered.  Just  discharged  from  a  boat  yard  after  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling,  equipped  with  two  powerful  engines— perhaps  too  powerful 
as  it  turned  out— manned  by  two  experienced  boatsmen  and  their 
wives,  the  cruiser  passed  through  Plum  Gut  in  the  early  evening  and 
headed  westward  for  a  night  run  to  Port  Jefferson,  42  nautical  miles 
away.  It  was  breezing  up  from  the  westward  as  they  started,  perhaps 
at  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  sea  was  fairly  rough.  Still  it  was  not  a 
storm  and  the  boat  seemed  to  be  going  well,  although  the  spray  and  a 
broken  windshield  wiper  made  it  difficult  to  size  up  the  situation  or 
to  anticipate  the  impact  of  some  of  the  worst  head-on  seas.  As  they 
passed  Mattituck  Inlet,  their  only  possible  shelter,  the  men  over-ruled 
their  wives  and  decided  to  carry  on,  pointing  out  that  the  place  would 
probably  be  overcrowded  anyway,  as  it  was  a  holiday. 

Steering  by  compass,  fairly  comfortable  and  warm  in  their  closed-in 
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deckhouse,  prevented  from  seeing  clearly  ahead  by  an  almost  opaque 
windshield,  the  skipper  drove  on  against  the  mounting  wind  and  sea 
without  sufficiently  reducing  speed.  It  was  about  sunset  and  the  spray 
was  crashing  against  the  deckhouse  with  increasing  force,  filling  the 
supposedly  self-bailing  forward  cockpit  faster  than  it  could  be  drained 
by  the  scuppers.  The  skipper’s  wife  pointed  to  some  water  trickling 
through  the  non-watertight  bulkhead  between  the  chain  locker  for¬ 
ward  and  the  cabin.  It  was  found  that  the  water  had  come  up  ankle 
deep  above  the  floor  boards  in  the  cabin,  due  largely,  as  discovered 
later,  to  the  coming  off  of  a  long  hatch  in  the  forward  cockpit  seat. 
The  bow  was  getting  low  and  the  cruiser  was  getting  very  difficult 
to  steer.  A  heavy  crash  forward  and  the  companionway  door  leading 
to  the  forward  cockpit  disintegrated  and  the  water  poured  into  the 
cabin.  Soon  the  cruiser  was  awash,  and  her  crew  of  four  took  to  their 
eight  foot  dinghy.  The  shore  was  six  or  eight  miles  away.  By  extremely 
good  handling  and  later  aided  by  an  easing  of  the  wind,  which  had 
reached  40  to  50  M.P.H.  at  its  peak,  the  crew  managed  to  get  ashore 
safely  (nearly  six  hours  later)  having  been  very  close  to  swamping  and 
probably  to  death  many  times. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  decided  to  go  on  to  Port  Jefferson,  any¬ 
way;  but  if  there  had  been  a  really  good  harbor,  with  an  entrance 
which  was  easy  to  negotiate  in  a  blow  and  with  plenty  of  room  for 
anchorage,  it  seems  likely  that  the  male  members  of  the  crew  might 
have  chosen  a  course  in  that  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  decision  of  their  wives  would  have  been.* 

So  even  Long  Island  Sound,  safer  for  cruising  than  most  sections 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  sheltered  by  a  great  island  from  the  open  sea, 
and  blessed  by  many  good  harbors  on  both  sides,  is  far  from  fool 
proof.  Many  tragedies  have  happened  there;  storms  and  hurricanes, 
inexperience  and  recklessness  have  taken  their  toll.  There  can  be  very 
rugged  going  on  the  Sound— most  frequently  when  the  wind  sweeps  in 
from  the  eastward  for  its  full  length,  or  during  a  summer  thunder- 
squall  from  the  northwest.  Perhaps  that  is  why  cruising  has  such  an 

*  See  Yachting ,  March  1950,  for  an  excellent  account  of  this  episode  and  a  very  frank 
and  valuable  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  “My  Boat  Foundered.”  The  cruiser 
did  not  sink  but  was  picked  up,  awash,  26  hours  later. 
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appeal  to  men  and  women  who  like  to  find  adventure  in  bucking  the 
elements,  almost  in  their  own  backyard. 

Storms  and  Fogs 

Three  principal  kinds  of  storms  provide  excitement  for  boating  on 
the  Sound,  sometimes  too  much  excitement  and  danger:  gales,  thun¬ 
derstorms  and  hurricanes.  Gales,  which  are  uncommon  in  summer, 
generally  come  in  from  the  easterly  quadrant,  though  it  can  blow  too 
hard  for  comfort  from  the  northwest  or  other  directions.  Thunder¬ 
storms  are  frequent,  six  or  seven  a  month  at  one  place— sometimes 
more— in  July  and  August.  Sometimes  they  tip  over  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  small  fry  in  the  racing  fleet,  when  the  youngsters 
carry  on  too  long;  but  seldom  do  they  cause  loss  of  life. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  thunderstorms  swept  suddenly  over  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  during  a  Larchmont  regatta.  It  was 
on  July  4,  1949,  and  a  large  fleet  was  racing,  their  crews  probably 
watching  each  other  more  closely  than  the  skies.  The  Lightnings  were 
approaching  the  finish  line  and  none  of  their  skippers  lowered  sail  in 
time.  The  result:  every  single  one  of  them  capsized  when  the  squall 
hit.  Almost  every  other  small  centerboard  boat  joined  the  Lightnings. 
Four  or  more  Stars,  an  Atlantic  and  a  210  were  among  the  larger 
boats  sunk.  The  Sound  was  full  of  upset  boats  and  gear  floating 
around,  as  power  boats  did  valiant  rescue  work.  A  cruising  auxiliary, 
which  failed  to  lower  sail  or  get  her  hatches  or  portholes  closed  in  time, 
filled  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sound.  It  was  reported  that  only 
one  man  among  the  many  rescuers  on  that  day  claimed  salvage  for 
the  towing  of  a  disabled  boat. 

On  Saturday,  August  15,  1635,  the  first  recorded  hurricane  hit  New 
England,  including  Long  Island  Sound— “such  a  mighty  storm  of 
Wind  and  Rain,  as  none  now  living  in  these  parts,  either  English  or 
Indian,  have  seen  the  like,  being  like  unto  those  Hirricanes  or  Tussins 
that  writers  mention  sometimes  in  the  Indies.  It  began  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  little  before  day,  and  grew  not  by  degrees,  but  came  with  great 
violence  in  the  beginning,  to  the  great  amazement  of  many;  it  blew 
down  sundry  houses,  and  many  more  in  extream  danger.  It  caused 
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the  Sea  to  swell  in  some  places  .  .  .  twenty  feet  right  up  and  down, 
and  made  many  of  the  Indians  to  climb  into  trees  for  their  safety.”  # 
The  twenty  foot  rise  of  tide  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
features  of  some  of  the  recent  tropical  storms,  at  least  from  the  boat 
owner’s  viewpoint. 

On  September  23,  1815,  and  on  September  3  and  4,  1821,  very  se¬ 
vere  storms  (probably  hurricanes)  again  swept  over  the  Sound,  caus¬ 
ing  severe  damage,  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  recorded  storm 
and  over  a  century  before  the  next  Yankee  hurricane  epidemic. 

Following  a  long  period  during  which  New  England  yachtsmen 
felt  sorry  for  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
winter  visitors  to  Florida  enjoy  reading  about  New  England  blizzards, 
tropical  hurricanes  came  back  again  to  the  Yankee  Coast.  The  first 
and  most  destructive  arrived  on  September  21,  1938;  the  next  on 
September  14,  1944;  and  then  came  two  more  in  rapid  succession  on 
August  31  and  September  11,  1954.  By  that  time  hurricanes  had  ac¬ 
quired  girls’  names  and  the  last  two  were  called,  respectively,  Carol 
and  Edna.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  Edna  was  the  last  one  to  strike. 

Long  Island  Sound  took  a  beating  from  the  1938  hurricane  from 
end  to  end.  I  remember  vividly  my  relief  at  having  luckily  insisted  on 
a  new  mooring  line  for  my  yawl,  Keewaydin ,  put  on  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  blow.  As  it  was,  I  found  that  about  a  third  of  the  diameter 
had  chafed  through  as  my  boat  rolled  and  pitched  at  her  mooring 
off  the  American  Yacht  Club  in  Rye  Harbor  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Sound.  I  was  more  fortunate  than  many  boat  owners.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1944  did  its  worst  east  of  the  Sound,  but  Carol,  arriving  al¬ 
most  without  warning,  did  heavy  damage  at  ports  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Sound,  such  as  New  London,  Stonington  and  Greenport.  Edna’s 
arrival  had  been  preceded  by  more  advanced  warning  than  ever  had 
been  known  and  damage  was  relatively  slight. 

Perhaps  another  period  is  starting  during  which  Long  Island  Sound 
skippers  won’t  have  to  worry  about  hurricanes,  but— just  in  case— it 
is  well  to  remember  where  the  harbors  are  which  have  high  protecting 
shores,  such  as  Selden  Creek  or  Hamburg  Cove  on  the  Connecticut 

*  Quoted  by  W.  Storrs  Lee  in  The  Yankees  in  Connecticut,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  from 
New  Englands  Memoriall  (1669)  by  Nathaniel  Morton. 
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River.  For  the  high  water  accompanying  hurricanes  frequently  makes 
breakwaters  or  low  beaches  of  little  avail.  There  are  a  few  “hurricane 
holes”  on  Long  Island  Sound,  but  not  enough  to  be  reached  in  time 
from  many  places.  Long  scope  (which  may  require  more  room  than 
some  harbors  provide)  and  a  combination  of  heavy  chain  and  nylon 
in  your  ground  tackle,  with  plenty  of  chafing  gear,  are  recommended 
by  the  authorities.  Still  better,  if  you  are  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
contingent  of  amphibious  cruisers:  get  your  boat  out  of  water  on  her 
trailer  and  head  for  an  inland  backyard  or  garage  where  the  trees  are 
too  small  to  do  much  damage  when  they  fall. 

Fog  isn’t  as  serious  on  Long  Island  Sound  as  it  is  further  east.  This 
is  true,  especially,  at  the  western  end,  where  June  and  July— in  that 
order— have  the  most  fog.  Unlike  the  situation  on  the  Maine  coast, 
August  and  September,  the  worst  months  for  hurricanes,  are  the  best 
summer  months  in  which  to  escape  fogs. 

Scenery  and  Nostalgia 

While  there  are  more  good  harbors  along  the  Connecticut  shore, 
despite  some  of  the  exceptions  noted  the  Long  Island  side  is  on  the 
whole  less  commercial  and  more  attractive.  It  is  also  much  more  free 
of  outlying  dangers,  though  both  sides  of  the  Sound  are  well  buoyed 
and  lighted.  Large  estates,  many  no  longer  the  property  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  owners,  fringe  the  Long  Island  side  and  bring  nostalgic  memories 
to  those  old  enough  to  recall  when  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  Corsair  rode 
at  anchor  in  Glen  Cove.  However,  run  down  as  some  of  them  are, 
to  the  cruiser  along  these  shores  many  of  them  still  charm  with  their 
beauty  and  invite  interest  in  their  history. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sound  may  be  seen  a  wide  variety  of 
houses  to  suit  every  type  of  taste  and  purse,  but  large  estates  are  in¬ 
frequently  noted.  The  most  impressive  buildings  are  often  the  homes 
of  the  yacht  clubs.  Seaside  resorts,  bathing  beaches  and  occasionally 
state  parks  line  the  shores.  But  more  is  apt  to  be  going  on  all  along 
this  coast  than  on  the  other  side.  Yachts  of  every  size,  but  seldom  very 
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large  ones,  come  and  go,  some  racing,  some  cruising,  others  for  an 
afternoon  trip  under  sail  or  power. 

Cruising  yachts  are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be  but  cruising  is  no 
longer  a  sport  for  the  wealthy  and  their  friends.  With  the  coming  of 
outboard  and  inboard  cruisers  into  stock  production,  a  new  group 
of  people  are  taking  to  the  water  and  enjoying  on  the  Sound  what 
their  parents  and  grandparents  could  not  afford.  A  famous  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  player  moored  his  cruiser  among  many  others  where 
once  the  Corsair  lay.  Young  couples  in  small  cruising  boats  poke  their 
way  into  port  after  port  along  the  Sound.  And  at  the  Harvard-Yale 
Boat  Races,  the  spectator  fleet  is  now  distinguished  more  for  its  num¬ 
bers  than  for  the  size  of  the  vessels  that  make  this  their  June  ren¬ 
dezvous. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  my  ’teens,  a  G.  P.  (grateful  patient) 
said  to  my  father: 

“Dr.  Blanchard,  we  are  all  going  to  be  away  for  a  while  and  I  want 
you  and  your  family  to  take  the  Telofa  for  a  week  and  go  anywhere 
you  want.  I’ll  tell  the  Captain  to  pick  you  up  at  the  steamboat  wharf 
at  Crow  Point  (Hingham,  Mass.).’’ 

It  didn’t  take  much  pressure  from  the  family  for  my  father  to  ac¬ 
cept,  or  much  urging  for  me  to  call  the  projected  cruise  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  less  fortunate  friends.  The  Telofa  was  one  of  those  fabu¬ 
lous  steam  yachts  whose  owners  we  all  envied. 

But  after  I  had  written  as  many  friends  as  I  could  think  of,  on  sta¬ 
tionery  headed  “Yacht  Telofa”— to  which  I  added  “At  Sea,”  the  whole 
cruise  began  to  pall  a  bit.  There  wasn’t  much  of  anything  to  do  ex¬ 
cept  eat.  We  had  no  part  in  the  running  of  the  boat.  The  only  har¬ 
bors  we  could  visit  were  the  large  ones.  We  couldn’t  poke  into  any 
“gunk  holes”  nor  did  we  experience  the  thrill  which  comes  when  a 
good  breeze  follows  a  calm.  Being  far  above  the  water,  we  got  less  of 
a  feeling  of  speed  than  on  other  occasions  when  we  had  watched  the 
water  sizzling  past  the  lee  rail  of  a  small  sail  boat.  We  missed  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  comes  when  the  right  buoy  is  picked  up  in  a 
thick  fog  or  a  difficult  passage  successfully  navigated. 

We  had  fun,  of  course,  and  were  treated  wonderfully.  But  when 
we  got  back  to  Hingham,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  much  to 
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be  said  for  the  belief  that  the  enjoyment  of  a  cruise  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  size  of  your  boat— provided  your  craft  is  large  enough  for  rea¬ 
sonable  comfort  and  seaworthy  enough  for  the  purpose.  In  these  days 
of  high  costs  and  income  taxes  this  is  very  fortunate  for  the  modern 
generation. 


The  Islands  of  Long  Island  Sound 

How  big  does  “a  tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water  and  smaller  than 
a  continent”  have  to  be  to  become  an  island?  Webster’s  Collegiate 
Dictionary  tells  us  the  upper  limit  of  size,  and  presumably  a  rock 
surrounded  by  water  isn’t  a  tract  of  land.  Until  someone  answers  the 
above  question  we  can  only  follow  the  charts  and  assume  the  tract  is 
an  island  if  it  is  called  so  on  the  large  scale  charts  and  if  it  is  really 
surrounded  by  water— as  some  so-called  islands  no  longer  are. 

On  that  basis  there  are  137  islands  between  Hell  Gate  and  Stoning- 
ton  or  Montauk.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  East  River,  126  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  only  eight— all  in  the  Gardiner  Bay- 
Shelter  Island  area— along  the  south  shore.  Not  one  island  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  Sound  until  Plum  Island  is 
reached.  Among  the  Sound  islands  are  five  called  Goose.  There  is  an 
East  Stooping  Bush  Island,  another  called  Cut-in-two,  and  a  tongue- 
twister  known  as  Menunketesuck. 

Some  of  them  beautiful,  many  of  them  interesting,  the  islands  of 
the  “Devil’s  Belt”  add  much  to  the  charm  of  Sound  cruising.  Most 
appealing  to  many  yachtsmen  are  the  Thimble  Islands  where  from 
your  anchorage  between  Money  and  the  Cribs  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  you  are  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  A  short  distance  east  of  New 
Haven,  there  are  23  islands  in  the  group  which  are  given  names  on 
the  chart  and  probably  a  few  more,  unnamed. 

“One  leaves  the  mainland,”  wrote  a  summer  resident  of  one  of  the 
islands,  “and  trouble  is  left  behind.  The  world  is  forgotten,  and  the 
clean  air  sweeps  one  to  absolute  ecstasy.”  * 

Money  Island,  the  largest  in  size  and  population,  is  one  of  the  many 

*  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gray  Single,  as  quoted  by  Robert  Froman  in  One  Million  Islands 
for  Sale,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  and  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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places  at  which  Captain  Kidd  is  said  to  have  buried  his  treasure — 
hence  the  name.  The  good — or  rather  bad — captain  must  have  been 
as  busy  burying  treasure  all  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  at  eating  and  sleeping  in  house  after  house.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  sign  I  saw  at  a  hostelry  on  the  Inland  Waterway,  which  proclaimed 
in  large  letters:  “George  Washington’s  Horse  Slept  Here.” 

According  to  Mrs.  Single,  the  first  settlers  were  a  group  of  Puritan 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  who  bought  the  islands  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  A  squaw  made  the  deal  and  later  committed  suicide,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  liked  the  archipelago  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Single  now  does.  Some  of  the  present  residents  still  use  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  and  don’t  go  to  the  mainland  for  months  at  a  time.  An 
“Islands  Service”  motorboat  runs  between  the  islands  and  Stony  Point 
in  summer  and  takes  passengers  as  well  as  supplies.  Visiting  yachtsmen 
can  get  their  supplies  in  this  way,  or  do  as  I  once  did,  get  bread,  milk 
and  eggs  from  one  of  the  friendly  householders  on  Money  Island. 

The  Norwalk  Islands,  16  of  them,  represent  the  second  largest 
group  on  the  Sound.  From  among  these  islands  with  their  rocks  and 
reefs,  crews  of  Continentals  in  their  whaleboats  sallied  forth  to  attack 
British  and  Tory  raiders  during  the  Revolution.  Nathan  Hale,  the 
American  patriot  spy,  embarked  in  the  sloop  Schuyler,  from  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  Hammock  Islands  on  the  mission  which  ended  in  his 
capture  and  hanging. 

From  a  look  at  chart  221  we  can  well  imagine  the  trouble  which 
strangers  would  get  into,  if  they  tried  to  find  their  way  through  the 
many  dangers  lurking  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters  among  the 
Norwalk  Islands.  If  tradition  is  correct,  the  pirates  didn’t  skip  these 
islands  when  their  gold  burying  activities  started.  Captain  Joseph 
Merrill  is  said  to  have  found  pirate  gold  after  three  successive  dreams 
had  tipped  him  off  as  to  the  location.  Goose  Island  is  said  to  owe  its 
dreary  appearance  to  treasure  hunters  who  stripped  off  all  the  vege¬ 
tation;  in  1895  the  island  became  an  experiment  station  for  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  which  used  rats  to  develop  a  serum  for  yellow  fever. # 

The  next  largest  group  of  islands  is  scattered  around  in  the  area 

*  Data  from  Connecticut,  the  American  Guide  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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off  Greenwich  and  Cos  Cob,  14  of  them  named  on  the  chart.  One  of 
these,  a  landmark  well  known  to  Long  Island  Sound  cruising  men,  is 
Great  Captain  Island,  named  for  Captain  Daniel  Patrick,  first  military 
commander  of  the  original  settlement,  the  site  of  which  is  now  called 
Old  Greenwich.  The  stone  lighthouse  on  the  island  was  erected  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  early  19th  century.  Little  Cap¬ 
tain  Island  is  a  public  recreational  center.  Not  so  well  known  as 
Greenwich  and  Cos  Cob  Harbors,  there  is  a  very  pleasant  and  un¬ 
crowded  anchorage  in  Greenwich  Cove  between  Pelican  and  Green¬ 
wich  Islands.  Eastward,  on  the  way  to  the  Norwalk  Islands,  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  anchorage  behind  Hay  Island,  home  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 

While  we  haven’t  any  statistics  to  prove  it,  our  observations  would 
lead  us  to  guess  that  City  Island,  near  the  western  end,  is  the  most 
heavily  populated  on  the  Sound,  per  acre.  Once  called  the  Isle  of 
Man,  this  is  a  fascinating  place  to  visit,  particularly  in  the  spring  when 
the  boat  yards,  marine  supply  shops,  and  purveyors  of  boats  of  every 
kind,  are  bursting  into  activity.  Be  sure  to  pay  a  call  on  the  Winsettes 
at  358  City  Island  Avenue.  Their  emporium  used  to  be  called  the 
Gadget  Shop.  But  bring  along  plenty  of  change;  you’ll  be  tempted.  I 
can’t  remember  ever  going  there  without  falling  off  the  economy 
wagon. 

The  largest  tracts  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and  smaller 
than  a  continent  are  at  the  other  end  of  Long  Island  and  the  Sound. 
Our  favorite  is  Shelter  Island,  where  good  harbors,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  and  a  cove  have  proved  very  enticing  to  us  and  many 
others:  Dering  for  its  sociability,  supplies  and  facilities;  West  Neck 
for  its  snugness  and  charm— if  you  know  how  to  get  in;  Coecles  and 
Smith  Cove  because  you  can  find  privacy.  Shelter  Island  is  a  friendly 
place,  devoid  of  swank;  we  have  always  enjoyed  our  visits  there. 

The  name  which  the  Indians  gave  to  Shelter  Island  was  Manhan- 
sackaha-quash  awamock,  meaning  “an  island  sheltered  by  islands.” 
First  settled  in  1638,  and  soon  after  that  time  becoming  a  refuge  for 
persecuted  Quakers,  Shelter  Island  began  its  present  career  as  a  very 
attractive  summer  resort  in  1871,  when  “The  Shelter  Island  Grove 
and  Camp  Meeting  Association  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church” 
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established  itself  at  '  Prospect.  Meanwhile,  like  other  ports  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound  area,  Shelter  Island  and  its  citizens  had  gone 
through  the  whaling  and  clipper  ship  eras,  had  taken  part  in  several 
wars,  but,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence  never  served  as  a  burying 
ground  for  Captain  Kidd’s  treasure;  he  picked  near-by  Gardiners 
Island  instead. 

As  Gardiners  Island  is  privately  owned  and  is  without  a  good  har¬ 
bor,  it  is  more  interesting  for  its  history  than  as  a  cruising  rendezvous. 
In  1639,  Lion  Gardiner  bought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  “ten 
coates  of  trading  cloth  and  some  other  articles  worth  20  pounds  in 
all,”  and  in  the  same  year  received  it  by  a  royal  grant  which  provided 
that  the  property  must  remain  in  the  family,  to  be  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  And  so  it  has.  Although  Lion  Gardiner 
first  called  it  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  has  carried  his  family  name  down 
through  the  centuries.  Later,  a  new  patent  made  the  island  a  lordship 
and  a  manor,  with  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the 
King  of  England  an  annual  tribute  (if  required)  of  “one  ewe  lamb.” 

Captain  Kidd  arrived  in  June,  1699,  during  the  lordship  of  John 
Gardiner,  and  behaving  in  a  friendly  manner,  left  some  of  his  treasure 
with  Gardiner  and  buried  some  of  the  rest.  “If  I  call  for  it  and  it’s 
gone,”  said  he  to  Gardiner,  “I  will  take  your  head  and  your  sons.” 
Before  leaving  he  gave  Mrs.  Gardiner  the  present  of  a  bag  of  sugar 
(a  real  treasure  in  those  days)  and  a  silk  fabric  interwoven  with  a 
pattern  of  gold  thread,  which  had  been  intended  as  a  bridal  dress  for 
the  Great  Mogul.  Some  French,  Spanish  and  mulatto  cutthroats  who 
came  along  in  1728  were  not  so  considerate  as  Captain  Kidd  and 
“raised  hell”  when  they  found  the  gold  had  been  removed. 

During  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  Gardiners  Island  was 
used  by  British  warships  as  a  source  of  supply  for  sheep,  cattle,  grain 
and  timber.  Julia  Gardiner,  born  on  the  island,  became  the  wife  of 
John  Tyler,  while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years  the  island  has  been  leased  as  a  hunting  preserve.  Long  shoals  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  north  and  south  of  Gardiners  Island;  at  the  end  of  the 
northern  spit,  which  was  once  above  water,  the  ruins  of  a  concrete 
structure  rise  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  A  circle  on  the  chart  around 
these  ruins  designates  this  as  a  “prohibited  area.”  Perhaps  the  status 
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of  Gardiners  Island  is  due  for  a  change.  In  December,  1957,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reported  that  Robert  Gardiner,  wealthiest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  clan  and  a  bachelor,  was  to  take  back  the  island  for  his  own 
use,  thus  "starting  a  rush  in  post  deb  circles.” 

The  third  large  island  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sound  is  Fishers 
Island,  where  the  yachts  moored  in  West  Harbor,  the  most  popular 
port,  give  a  hint  of  the  well-to-do  population  which  helps  to  make 
up  the  summer  colony.  Its  convenience  to  New  London  by  ferry  or 
yacht,  and  its  accessibility  to  those  cruising  eastward  or  westward 
alongshore  make  Fishers  Island  in  general  and  West  Harbor  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  popular  rendezvous  for  yachtsmen.  Tiny  Silver  Eel  Pond, 
which  used  to  be  reserved  solely  for  Government  use,  is  now  the 
ferry  terminal. 

Off  the  north  shore,  in  Fishers  Island  Sound,  are  many  outlying 
dangers:  "dumplings,”  "hammocks,”  and  "clumps”— to  take  names 
used  on  the  chart  to  describe  some  of  the  collections  of  rocks  and 
reefs  through  which  strong  tidal  currents  eddy  and  swirl.  Fortunately, 
these  menaces  to  navigation  are  well  marked.  To  the  south  and  east 
of  Fishers  Island  there  are  menaces  of  another  kind,  unfortunately 
not  well  marked,  as  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  also  an  able  skipper  found 
out  on  August  1,  1957. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Block  Island  from  the  Watch  Hill  Passage 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Fishers  Island  Sound.  With  him  on  his  36  foot 
sloop,  a  Coastwise  Cruiser,  were  his  wife  and  another  couple,  relaxed 
and  enjoying  a  good  sail  on  a  clear  day,  half  way  across  with  nothing 
to  worry  about.  Or  so  they  thought. 

The  skipper  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  various  points  on  the 
chart  of  eastern  Long  Island  and  Block  Island  Sounds  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  markings  called  "AREAS,”  each  designated  by  some  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  as,  for  example,  "AREA  M  (see  note).”  Unlike  the  “pro¬ 
hibited”  sections,  which  are  clearly  defined,  the  limits  of  these  alpha¬ 
betical  areas  are  left  to  the  imagination;  they  are  merely  scattered 
around  chart  1211.  At  the  top  of  the  chart  are  notes  which  warn 
that  as  submarines  may  be  operating  in  these  areas  vessels  should 
proceed  with  caution.  During  torpedo  practice  firing,  all  vessels  are 
cautioned  to  keep  well  clear  of  Naval  Target  Vessels  flying  a  large  red 
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flag  at  the  highest  masthead.  Watercraft  shall,  upon  being  so  warned, 
immediately  leave  the  designated  area  and  remain  outside  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  bring  practice.  Vessels  using  the  Navigation  Lane 
shall  pass  directly  through  without  delay.” 

The  skipper  of  the  sloop  had  read  these  notes,  and  saw  a  naval  ves¬ 
sel  about  three  miles  away  to  the  southward,  but  as  she  was  not  flying 
“a  red  flag  at  her  highest  masthead”  and  was  a  considerable  distance 
off,  he  continued  his  course  towards  Block  Island,  sliding  along  at 
about  four  miles  an  hour.  A  submarine  had  been  seen  earlier  but 
submarines  are  a  common  sight  near  New  London  and  this  one  was 
now  out  of  sight.  Casually  he  glanced  at  the  water  off  his  starboard 
bow  and  saw  what  he  first  thought  was  a  large  fish  coming  rapidly 
in  his  direction,  less  than  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
leaving  a  trail  of  bubbles  in  its  wake.  It  all  happened  too  fast  to 
change  course;  you  can’t  do  much  at  4  M.P.H.  to  dodge  an  object 
coming  along  at  30  M.P.H. 

The  torpedo,  for  such  it  was,  passed  by  the  sloop’s  bow,  20  feet  away, 
3000  pounds  or  so  of  concentrated  weight,  the  skipper  estimated,  and 
about  18  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  not  a  live  torpedo  but  if  it  had  hit 
the  boat  the  chief  question  would  have  been  whether  it  punctured 
only  one  side  or  went  completely  through.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sloop 
would  have  gone  down  very  fast— torpedoed  without  warning  in  the 
busy  waters  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  his  office,  the  skipper  of  the  sloop  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  described  what  had  happened  and  ended 
as  follows: 

“If  the  torpedo  had  hit  us,  there  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  we  could  even  have  gotten  the  dinghy  over  the  side  before 
we  sank. 

“I  realize  that  all  the  waters  around  Block  Island  are  restricted.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  was  on  a  course  which  is  travelled  every  day  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleasure  boats  and  commercial  vessels;  I  was  not  near  the 
target  vessel;  the  Navy  ship,  if  she  was  a  target  vessel,  was  not  carrying 
a  large  red  flag  from  his  highest  masthead— the  identification  described 
in  the  footnote  to  the  chart.  Since  the  course  of  the  torpedo  is  fre¬ 
quently  unpredictable,  it  seems  to  me  inexcusable  to  launch  them  in 
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waters  which  are  so  frequently  travelled.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
open  water  ocean  only  a  few  miles  further  to  the  south. 

“I  would  appreciate  learning  whether  this  incident  is  an  error  re¬ 
sulting  from  some  accident  which  probably  will  not  be  repeated  or 
whether  it  is  part  of  a  general  practice  which  may  be  continued  in 
the  future.  I  find  that  many  of  my  sailing  friends  would  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  the  answer.” 

Here  is  the  answer(?)  to  the  skipper’s  questions  which  he  received 
from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  dated  Sept.  12,  1957. 

“It  is  not  standard  procedure  for  U.  S.  submarines  to  fire  torpedoes 
in  the  vicinity  of  non  U.  S.  Naval  ships  or  crafts.  Existing  Naval  di¬ 
rectives  governing  exercise  torpedo  brings  direct  that  both  the  firing 
ship  and  the  target  ship  be  alert  not  to  fire  torpedoes  in  the  near  vi¬ 
cinity  of  non-Naval  units.  This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Commander  Submarine  Force,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  who  is 
the  cognizant  commander  in  this  area. 

“I  regret  the  incident  that  occurred  to  you.  Please  rest  assured  that 
the  Submarine  Force  Commander  is  mindful  of  this  problem  and  will 
continue  to  require  his  subordinates  to  exercise  due  caution  when 
firing  torpedoes  in  the  vicinity  of  non-Naval  targets.” 

Apparently  the  Navy  will  continue  submarine  target  practice  in 
these  busy  waters,  though  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  it  is  not  stand¬ 
ard  procedure  to  fire  torpedoes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  non-Naval  ships. 
Why  the  waters  south  of  Block  Island  aren’t  just  as  good,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  civilian  mind  to  comprehend.  So  beware  of  big  “fish”  between 
Fishers  Island  and  Block  Island. 

Before  ending  our  brief  discussion  of  the  islands  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  there  are  three  more  which  should  be  mentioned:  Plum  Island, 
Great  Gull,  and  Little  Gull.  Plum  Island  is  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  operates  laboratories 
there  for  the  study  of  foreign  animal  diseases  and  yachtsmen  may  use 
the  tiny,  scooped  out  harbor  only  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Plum  Island 
is  now  dedicated  to  research  and  is  a  busy  place,  with  over  300  persons 
employed  there.  Fort  Terry,  built  in  1898,  was  inactivated  after 
World  War  II.  The  story  of  Great  Gull  Island  is  different.  On  June 
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17,  1949,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement: 

“The  Army  Surrenders  Great  Gull  Island  to  the  Scientists.  Safari 
Explores  Silent  Wastes  of  Great  Gull  Isle.  Museum  Group  Finds  Rare 
Mouse  Gone,  Tern  Scarce;  Insects  Still  Plentiful.” 

The  “Safari”  was  undertaken  by  scientists  from  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  which  took  over  the  17  acre  tract  to  use  it 
as  a  biological  research  station  and  wild  life  sanctuary.  The  group 
identified  at  that  time  14  species  of  birds:  the  common  tern,  roseate 
tern,  black  crowned  night  heron,  osprey,  herring  gull,  spotted  sand¬ 
piper,  song  sparrow,  red-winged  blackbird,  bank  swallow,  tree  swal¬ 
low,  chimney  swift,  cormorant,  horned  lark,  and  barn  swallow. 

The  Museum  is  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  former  tern  family 
and  to  develop  the  island  as  a  nesting  place  for  terns.  As  visitors  dis¬ 
turb  a  colony  and  inadvertently  drive  the  birds  away,  signs  warn  that 
“all  unauthorized  landings  are  forbidden.” 

The  island  is  uninhabited  now,  as  it  was  in  1896,  when  a  lighthouse 
keeper  and  State  Game  Protector  reported  7000  pairs  of  nesting  terns. 
In  1897  the  erection  of  Fort  Mitchie  began  and  the  terns  rapidly  dis¬ 
appeared.  Workmen  who  ate  the  eggs;  gunners  who  shot  the  birds— 
many  for  sales  to  the  millinery  trade;  fishermen  and  casual  visitors,  all 
helped  to  drive  them  away  during  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1950,  two  girls  turned  Robinson  Crusoes 
and  spent  a  month  on  Great  Gull  Island,  away  from  civilization  yet 
only  100  miles  or  so  from  New  York  City.*  Their  purpose  was  to  see 
if  any  terns  were  nesting  or  likely  to  nest  there  and  to  gather  facts 
about  trespassers,  or  other  information  which  would  aid  the  Museum. 
A  United  States  Coast  Guard  vessel  left  them  on  the  island,  where 
they  camped  out  in  a  deserted  four  story  concrete  observation  tower 
which  had  little  left  but  the  walls,  and  iron  rung  ladders  for  stairways. 
They  beat  out  the  scientists  who  had  previously  undertaken  the 
“Safari,”  for  they  observed  37  species  of  birds.  Great  Gull  is  on  a  well- 
travelled  migratory  route  so  that  many  more  would  have  been  seen, 
they  felt,  during  a  longer  stay.  The  girls  rescued  and  fed  a  couple  of 

*  See  "An  Island  Venture,”  by  Lois  J.  Hussey  and  Catherine  M.  Pessino,  in  Natural 
History  magazine,  April,  1951.  We  wish  to  thank  the  authors  for  their  cooperation. 
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men  from  an  almost  shipwrecked  small  sail  boat,  warned  would-be 
trespassers,  and  at  the  end  of  their  visit  found  a  young  Common  Tern 
sitting  on  a  rock  off  shore— a  promise  for  the  future.  Laws  now  protect 
the  terns  from  slaughter.  Let’s  hope  the  terns  find  this  out  and  come 
back.  Perhaps  they  have,  by  now. 

Little  Gull  Island  is  distinguished,  chiefly,  for  marking  with  its 
light  the  southwest  side  of  “The  Race,”  through  which  the  turbulent 
tide  rushes  in  and  out  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

A  fair  sprinkling  of  islands  adds  savor  to  any  cruise,  especially  if 
some  of  them  possess  inviting  harbors.  The  islands  are  one  of  the 
charms  of  Long  Island  Sound  cruising. 
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RACING  ACTIVITIES— AND 
POWER  BOAT  CONTESTS 
ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


Origins.  While  yacht  racing  on  the  Sound  probably  began  when 
two  vessels  of  about  the  same  size  drew  near  each  other,  and  there 
were  early  races  between  schooners,  sloops,  and  possibly  “sandbaggers,” 
the  founding  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  1844  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  mark  the  starting  point  of  organized  yachting— and  racing. 
While  early  races  were  in  the  New  York  Bay  area  and  the  Club  was 
located  in  Hoboken,  it  also  became  active  in  cruising  and  racing  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  Already  John  C.  Stevens,  first  Commodore  of 
this  club,  had  become  well  known  among  yachtsmen  as  the  builder 
of  the  Dive,  in  1802,  and  later  of  other  larger  yachts,  as  well  as  steam¬ 
ships.  His  brother,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  after  using  model  yachts  to 
test  the  speed  of  various  designs  against  that  of  the  fast  schooner  Wave, 
designed  and  built  (1839-40)  the  Onkahye  (Indian  for  “Dancing 
Feather”),  which  was  90  feet  on  the  waterline  and  drew  13  feet  with 
her  board  up.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Stevens  brothers  sold  the  Onkahye 
to  the  Government  and  commissioned  George  Steers  (later  designer 
of  the  famous  schooner  America )  to  design  a  new  and  smaller  schooner 
for  them,  named  the  Gimcrack.  This  was  the  vessel  on  which  occurred 
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the  historic  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  by  nine  pioneer  yachtsmen,  the  owners  of  seven  schooners 
between  them  and  two  sloops.  The  first  regatta  was  held  on  July  16, 
1845,  from  New  York  Bay. 

Sandb aggers.  At  about  this  time  and  for  a  while  thereafter,  much 
smaller  and  very  different  types  of  vessels,  known  as  sandb  aggers,  were 
racing  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Strong,  husky  and  agile  men,  some¬ 
times  10  or  12  to  a  boat  and  capable  of  jumping  quickly  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  rail  with  50  pound  bags  of  sand  on  every  tack,  manned  these 
craft,  which  were  developed  from  the  commercial  and  party  boats 
of  the  New  York  waterfront.  Eighteen  to  28  feet  long,  shallow  and 
very  wide,  sloops  or  cats,  they  carried  huge  spreads  of  canvas  for 
lengths  of  60  feet  from  the  ends  of  their  long  bowsprits  to  the  tips  of 
their  booms.  These  were  the  days  when  shifting  ballast  was  permitted 
by  the  rules.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  on  the  run  home  surplus 
members  of  the  crew,  no  longer  needed  on  the  windward  rail,  were 
encouraged  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  ashore  or  to  a  non-com¬ 
peting  boat.  But  this  we  have  not  verified.* 

Following  the  impetus  given  to  yachting  and  racing  on  the  Sound 
and  elsewhere  by  the  organization  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the 
next  big  boost  came  from  the  victory  of  the  Steers-designed  schooner 
America,  on  August  22,  1851,  over  fourteen  of  the  best  English  yachts, 
in  a  race  around  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  stirred  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  like  nothing  else  in  the  held  of  sport  up  to  that 
time.  The  story  is  told  that  when  Queen  Victoria  heard  that  the 
America  was  leading,  she  asked  what  yacht  was  second.  “Your 
Majesty,”  was  the  reply,  “there  is  no  second.” 

Handicap  Classes  and  Measurement  Rules.  Now  came  a  long  period 
in  which  handicap  racing,  and  racing  by  boats  built  to  various  meas¬ 
urement  rules,  dominated  the  racing  scene  and  greatly  influenced  the 
development  of  all  kinds  of  yachts,  cruising  as  well  as  racing.  Yacht 
designers  had  a  held  day,  and  boats  were  often  developed  to  “beat 
the  rules,”  which  were  not  considered  the  types  of  craft  which  should 

*  We  owe  to  The  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships,  by  Howard  I.  Chapelle  (W.  W. 
Norton  &  Co.)  and  to  William  Atkin  ( Yachting ,  Feb.,  1920)  much  of  the  information  in 
the  above  paragraphs. 
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be  encouraged  from  a  “wholesome  and  safe”  yachting  standpoint. 
The  cost  of  this  type  of  designers’  competition,  in  which  new  rules 
and  new  boats  to  beat  them  alternated,  led  to  the  present  domination 
of  Long  Island  Sound  racing— except  among  the  larger  cruising  yachts 
—by  changing  and  growing  fleets  of  one-design  classes. 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Globe ,  which  appeared  on  September  7, 
1890,  calls  attention  to  this  expensive  competition  among  designers.  It 
appeared  under  the  heading: 

“Is  Racing  Dying  Out?— Committees  Have  Hard  Work  to  Fill 
Classes” 

“Considering  its  great  fleet  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  been 
lamentably  weak  in  its  racing  events  this  summer  and  many  other 
clubs  have  experienced  a  dearth  of  yachts  on  race  days. 

“The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  that  the  racing  is 
being  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis  and  the  old  boats  are  being  rapidly 
outbuilt.  Few  of  our  yacht  owners  can  order  a  new  boat  every  year, 
so  the  advent  of  a  new  flyer  gradually  thins  out  the  ranks  of  her  class.” 

Early  One-Design  Classes.  The  first  one-design  class  to  appear  in 
this  country  was  launched  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  1891:  four  small 
catboats  were  built  for  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  long  a  leader  in  yachting  progress  since  its 
founding  in  1871.  Each  boat  was  painted  a  different  color  and  given 
a  number  instead  of  a  name.  In  1895  and  1896,  two  more  larger  one- 
design  classes,  both  designed  by  Nathanael  Herreshoff,  took  to  the 
water:  five  21 -foot  waterline  fin-keel  sloops  and  the  so-called  Newport 
Thirties,  which  were  42  feet  overall  and  30  feet  on  the  waterline.  The 
type  of  men  who  bought  these  boats  was  almost  a  guarantee  that  one- 
design  racing  would  have  an  auspicious  start.  Among  them  were  W. 
S.  Douglas,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  H.  B.  Duryea,  Ralph  N.  Ellis,  W.  S. 
Gould,  J.  B.  McDonough,  E.  D.  Morgan,  James  A.  Stillman,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt,  and  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 

After  1900,  one-design  classes  multiplied  too  fast  for  recording  here. 
Most  of  them  were  large  boats  by  present  one-design  standards.  For 
instance,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  classes  were  the  New  York 
Thirties  designed  and  built  by  Herreshoff  (in  1904-1905)  with  an 
overall  length  of  43'  6"  and  a  30  foot  waterline.  At  that  time  these 
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were  the  smallest  yachts  permitted  to  fly  the  burgee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club.  Bill  Taylor,*  to  whom  the  writer  owes  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  these  paragraphs,  points  out  that  the  list  of  the  original 
owners  “reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  in  Yachting  for  1905.  They  were 
A.  K.  Alker,  O’Donnell  Iselin,  Cord  Meyer,  W.  D.  Guthrie,  August 
Belmont,  Jr.,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  H.  F.  Lippett,  A.  T.  French,  Oliver 
Harriman,  the  Adee  brothers,  L.  Delano,  George  M.  Pynchon,  H. 
Willets,  Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  N.  D.  Lawton,  the  Hanan  brothers, 
Henry  L.  Maxwell,  and  J.  M.  Mitchell.”  For  many  years  yachts  of 
this  famous  class  have  been  seen  racing  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  in 
1955,  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  ran  a  race  of  these  Thirties  to 
celebrate  their  50th  anniversary  of  racing  on  the  Sound.  Some  are 
still  competing  in  handicap  and  cruising  events. 

Smaller  one-design  classes  followed  and  in  1911  the  Star  class  came 
into  being  to  become  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  one-design  classes, 
with  numbers  in  the  thousands.  Designed  by  Francis  Sweisguth  of 
William  Gardner’s  office  as  a  “poor  man’s  boat,”  22'  8 %"  in  overall 
length,  this  class  is  prominent  today  in  Long  Island  Sound  racing  as 
it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  For  a  recent  National  Star  Class 
Championship  series,  held  by  the  American  Yacht  Club  at  Rye,  New 
York,  Star  boats  came  on  trailers  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s  the  number  of  one-design  classes  grew 
like  an  epidemic.  Many  of  them  are  still  active  on  Long  Island  Sound: 
S  boats  and  the  Victory  class,  Snipes  and  Comets,  Atlantics  and  Inter¬ 
nationals,  and  the  long  and  narrow  cigar-shaped  110s— a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  economy  and  speed,  to  mention  a  few  of  those  now  racing. 

Frostbiting.  On  an  evening  in  December,  1931,  a  new  type  of  rac¬ 
ing  and  a  new  season  for  boat  racing  on  Long  Island  Sound  were  con¬ 
ceived  in  a  living  room  at  Port  Washington,  Long  Island.  The  living 
room  belonged  to  William  H.  Taylor  and  those  present  besides  Bill 
on  that  historic  occasion  were  H.  Martyn  (“Slim”)  Baker,  Gordon 
Curry,  and  Charles  J.  M.  Henderson.  There  had  apparently  been 
some  dispute  as  to  whether  Slim  or  Bill  owned  the  faster  sailing  dinghy 
and  Florida  seemed  too  far  to  go  and  Spring  too  long  to  wait  for  a 
settlement  of  that  argument.  So,  after  the  drinks  had  been  passed 

*  “Genesis  of  the  One  Design,”  by  William  H.  Taylor,  Yachting,  March,  1947. 
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around  once  more,  it  was  suggested  by  Gordon  Curry  that  a  regatta 
be  held  on  Manhasset  Bay. 

The  day  chosen  was  January  2,  1932,  and  the  weather  provided 
came  from  the  tail  end  of  a  cold  northeast  gale,  in  which  a  mixture 
of  rain,  hail  and  snow  finally  gave  way  to  a  moderate  blow.  Porter 
Buck,  Here  Atkin,  Gordon  Curry,  Slim  Baker,  James  Fyfe,  Bud  Smith, 
Arthur  Knapp,  Jr.,  Bob  Garland,  Bill  Dyer,  George,  Ernest  and  Colin 
Ratsey,  and  Bill  were  the  racing  skippers.  Colin  Ratsey  won  the  prize, 
“a  suitably  engraved  gallon  alcohol  tin— empty,”  as  Bill  describes  it. 

The  story  of  this  regatta  was  duly  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  one  of  the  Trib’s  men,  Arthur  MacKen,  christened  the 
event  the  Frostbite  Regatta.  And  the  name  stuck.* 

Now  Frostbite  regattas,  sometimes  with  40  boats  in  a  race,  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  at  least  seven  yacht  clubs  on  Western  Long  Island  Sound 
(Manhasset  Bay,  Larchmont,  Stuyvesant,  Sea  Cliff,  Seawanhaka,  River¬ 
side  and  Indian  Harbor).  The  largest  fleet  sails  from  Larchmont  in 
11/4  foot  Sound  Interclub  dinghies.  Off  these  clubs  may  be  seen  on 
winter  weekends  a  group  of  hardy  sailors,  male  and  female,  garbed 
in  a  good  deal  more  than  their  summer  shorts,  at  the  helms  of  dinghies 
which  rejoice  in  such  revealing  names  as  Agony  (Arthur  Knapp’s 
green  boat),  Ordeal,  Scotch  Cooler,  Two  Below,  Deep  Freeze,  Frozen 
Asset,  Ice  Bucket,  Frappe,  Cold  Spot,  Pins  and  Needles,  Snow  Drop, 
Shivers,  Icycle,  Fanny  Frizz  and  Fanny  Dunker.  And  when  you  read 
the  paper  the  next  day,  the  chances  are  very  good  that  you  will  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  winning  skipper  is  Arthur  Knapp,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
men  who  were  there  on  that  stormy  day  in  January,  1932. 

One-Design  Classes  Today.  Among  the  one-design  classes  now  rac¬ 
ing  on  Western  Long  Island  Sound  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  of  Long  Island  Sound  are  the  following,"!'  not  in 
any  particular  order  of  size  or  importance.  You  will  see  most  of  these 
classes  in  action  during  Larchmont  Race  Week  in  July:  Interna- 

*  Note:  The  facts  regarding  the  first  Frostbite  Regatta  came  (with  some  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  myself)  from  “Twenty  Years  in  a  Dinghy,”  by  William  H.  Taylor,  Yachting , 
January,  1952. 

f  Note:  See  Appendix  A  for  information  on  the  principal  dimensions  of  each  of  the 
classes  listed,  also  the  sail  areas,  whether  the  class  carries  a  keel  or  centerboard,  and  the 
name  of  the  designer  in  each  case. 
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tional,  Atlantic,  S  Class,  Victory,  Luders  16,  210  Class,  110  Class, 
Star,  Resolute,  Quincy  Adams  17,  Rhodes  18,  Hurricane,  Meteor, 
Thistle,  Raven,  Manhasset  Bay  One  Design,  Lightning,  Blue  Jay, 
Penguin,  Comet,  Snipe,  Wood  Pussy.  These  range  in  size  from  the 
Internationals,  33'  2"  overall— now  the  big  ones— to  the  Penguins, 

ir  6".  1083457 

There  may  also  be  two  or  three  of  the  12  meters  in  a  race,  69  feet 
overall  and  the  giants  of  the  fleet,  or  some  8  meters  and  5.5  meters. 
And  there  will  also  be  the  handicap  classes,  but  these  are  not  one- 
designs.  Nor  are  the  meter  boats.  The  12  meter  class  was  chosen  for 
the  America  s  Cup  Races  of  1958— large  by  present  day  standards,  small 
compared  to  the  giants  of  the  past— now  too  expensive  a  luxury. 

Competition  among  designers  still  goes  on,  chiefly  with  new  boats 
which  cruise  as  well  as  race.  The  famous  Bermuda  Race  has  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  creative  effort  on  yachts  of  this  kind,  for  which 
complex  rules  have  been  worked  out  to  encourage  the  development 
of  fast,  seaworthy,  and  sound  cruising  yachts.  On  club  cruises  racing 
between  such  boats  is  a  feature.  But  on  a  typical  summer  weekend 
it  is  the  one-design  classes  which  hold  the  spot  light  and  provide  flecks 
of  white  and  color  on  the  blue— or  grey— water  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see. 

Changes  in  Racing  Fleets.  Let’s  take  a  glance  backward  to  see  what 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  scene  at  Larchmont  Race  Week  in  the 
last  quarter  century  or  so.  Bill  Taylor  well  describes  it  as  follows:  * 

“The  most  conspicuous  difference  is  in  the  average  size  of  the  com¬ 
peting  yachts.  Let’s  look  at  Larchmont  Race  Week,  1929,  on  the  final 
day  of  which  an  all-time  record  number  of  boats  for  the  event  up  to 
that  time  hit  the  starting  line— 255  sail.  The  list  started  with  the  80 
foot  overall  Class  M  sloops,  seven  of  them,  including  one  or  two  old 
Fifties.  There  were  four  12  Meters,  new  the  year  before;  five  Larch¬ 
mont  O’s;  seven  Forties,  ten  10  Meters;  ten  new  open-class  and  eight 
year-old  one-design  Eights;  nine  30-footers,  already  25  years  old  but 
going  strong;  three  Q’s;  six  Seawanhaka  schooners.  Few  of  these  craft 

*  “Long  Island  Sound  Racing:  1929-1950,”  by  William  H.  Taylor,  Yachting ,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1950. 
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were  less  than  50  feet  overall;  some  were  longer  than  that  on  the 
water. 

“In  the  medium  sized  group  were  some  15  of  the  larger  Percentage 
Handicap  boats;  seven  R’s;  seven  Sixes.  Topping  what  people  thought 
of  as  the  small  boat  part  of  the  fleet  were  the  Interclubs,  S  boats, 
Victories  and  the  new  Atlantics,  totalling  some  75  sail  among  them. 
The  Stars,  of  which  nearly  50  started  that  day,  were  about  the  smallest 
boats  a  grown  man  was  supposed  to  sail  in.  Anything  below  them  were 
‘kids’  classes. 

“In  the  Sound  regatta  today,  for  comparison,  the  Internationals 
(33'  2"  overall),  S  boats  and  Atlantic  are  the  ‘big’  boats,  along  with  a 
few  Percentage  Handicap  craft.  Stars  and  210s  are  nothing  to  be 
sneezed  at  and  the  big  numbers  are  in  the  110s  (24'  overall)  and 
Lightnings  (19  feet).  The  small  boat  category  starts  with  Comets  and 
Snipes  and  runs  down  to  Wood  Pussies  and  Frostbite  dinghies.”  [Since 
Bill  Taylor  wrote  the  above,  a  smaller  edition  of  the  Lightnings— the 
Blue  Jays  (13'  6"  overall)  has  become  a  very  large  class.] 

“There  were  giants  in  those  days  of  1929-30,”  says  Bill  Taylor. 
“From  any  of  those  race  summaries  you  can  pick  such  names  as  Harold 
Vanderbilt,  Cliff  Mallory,  Harry  Maxwell,  Bob  Mahlstedt,  Jim  and 
Ted  Alker,  Lou  Shields,  Frank  Page,  Johnston  de  Forest,  Bob  Bavier, 
Sr.,  Sam  Pirie,  Howard  Curry,  and  twice  as  many  more.” 

Bill  goes  on  to  say  that  perhaps  some  of  these  famous  skippers  who 
sailed  only  big  yachts  would  be  lost  in  a  large  class  of  small  center- 
boarders  as  a  Lightning  skipper  would  be  lost  at  the  helm  of  a  big 
gaff  header.  I  have  been  told  of  a  race  in  which  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  above  skippers  sailed  in  a  tiny  Marblehead  boat  of  the  Brutal 
Beast  Class  and  came  in  a  bad  last.  So  Bill  has  a  point  there  and  to 
compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  skippers  of  today  with  those  of 
the  past  would  seem  to  be  a  fruitless  occupation,  though  perhaps  an 
entertaining  one. 

Racing  Families.  Some  Long  Island  Sound  racing  families  carry  on 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Bob  Bavier,  Jr.  has  taken  on  from 
where  his  father  left  off.  Arthur  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Al- 
legra  (“Leggie”)  Knapp  Mertz,  rank  among  the  top  racing  skippers 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  Leggie’s  children  are  keeping  on  the  fam- 
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ily  tradition.  Young  Freddy  Hibberd  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
Lightning  skippers  on  the  Sound  and  his  sister  is  holding  her  end  up. 
Their  mother  is  Lorna  Whittelsey  Hibberd,  with  many  champion¬ 
ships  to  her  credit.  The  younger  members  of  the  Shields  family  are 
doing  a  good  job  to  back  up  their  father’s  reputation.  And  members 
of  the  Morgan  families  have  been  leaders  in  yachting  circles  since 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.  built  the  first  of  his  famous  Corsairs.  The  Roosevelts, 
George  and  his  son  Julian,  Phil  and  his  son  P.  James  and  John  repre¬ 
sent  another  famous  yachting  family.  Three  generations  of  Pages  have 
been  prominent  on  the  Sound.  And  there  are  many  more:  Coxes, 
Cunninghams,  Raymonds,  and  others  who  have  come  to  the  fore¬ 
front  on  these  waters.  While  we  are  discussing  outstanding  yachtsmen 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  Long  Island  Sound,  we  must 
not  omit  mention  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  known  of  them  all- 
Sherman  Hoyt,  whose  “Memoirs”  tell  a  fascinating  story. #  Sherman 
is  equally  at  home  on  a  defender  of  the  America’s  Cup  or  on  a  small 
sloop.  Once  he  was  asked  to  skipper  a  Lightning  for  a  couple  of  girls 
who  had  just  bought  the  boat  and  knew  very  little  about  it.  The 
fleet  was  so  large  that  day  that  it  was  sent  away  from  the  starting  line 
in  two  divisions,  with,  I  believe,  an  interval  of  five  minutes  between 
each  group.  Sherman  was  in  the  second  division.  You  have  probably 
guessed  the  answer.  He  came  in  ahead  of  both  divisions.  But,  sad  to 
say,  he  was  disqualified  for  not  being  a  member  of  the  Class  or  the 
family  with  whom  he  raced. 

The  “Important  Yachting  Families”  listed  in  the  1944  Centennial 
Book  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  are  also  a  Hall  of  Fame  of  Long 
Island  Sound  yachting,  though  several  of  them  hailed  from  Boston. 
Here  are  the  names:  Stevens,  Vanderbilt,  Morgan,  Iselin,  Astor, 
Roosevelt,  Paine,  Forbes,  Sears,  Maxwell,  Mallory,  and  Gould.  Many 
of  them,  to  put  it  mildly,  were  prominent  in  other  circles  besides 
those  of  the  yachting  world.  But  it  is  as  great  yachting  families  that 
we  know  them  here. 

Organization  of  Sound  Racing.  On  April  15,  1895,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  ( later  Association )  of  Long  Island 

*  Sherman  Hoyt’s  Memoirs,  Van  Nostrand. 
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Sound,  an  important  step  forward  was  taken  toward  the  establishment 
of  uniform  racing  rules  and  time  allowances,  and  the  prevention  of 
conflicts  in  racing  dates.  This  organization  has  been  functioning  suc¬ 
cessfully  ever  since.  Under  its  auspices  Sound  championships  are  held, 
as  well  as  races  for  special  trophies  such  as  those  for  the  Syce  Cup 
(emblematic  of  the  Women’s  Sailing  Championship  of  Long  Island 
Sound),  and,  in  some  years,  for  the  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
Trophy  (emblematic  of  the  Women’s  National  Sailing  Champion¬ 
ship).  Sound  clubs  have  been  frequent  winners  of  the  Adams  Trophy, 
thanks  to  such  expert  skippers  as  Lorna  (Whittelsey)  Hibberd,  Al- 
legra  (Knapp)  Mertz,  Toni  Monetti,  Judy  Webb,  Sylvia  Shethar  and 
others.  Among  the  best  known  other  trophies  are  the  Sears  Cup,  for 
Junior  Championship  races  and  the  Commodore  Hipkins  Trophy  for 
the  Men’s  Championship  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

A  typical  Y.R.A.  of  L.I.S.  season  will  include  a  scheduled  series 
of  about  40  championship  races,  conducted  by  almost  half  that  many 
different  clubs,  and  25  distance  races,  some  for  a  day,  weekend  or  over¬ 
night,  some  for  the  duration  of  a  club  cruise.  The  Association’s  Year 
Book,  with  its  descriptions  of  the  various  races  and  their  winners  is 
a  valuable  reminder  of  who  won  what  in  the  previous  year.  The  area 
now  covered  by  the  Association  is  what  is  known  as  Western  Long 
Island  Sound  and  includes  the  waters  from  Hell  Gate  to  Bridgeport  on 
the  Connecticut  side  and  to  Eatons  Point  on  the  Long  Island  side.  In 
November  1957,  the  number  of  member  clubs  was  48,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  members  was  1129  (the  highest  ever). 

While  the  number  of  boats  entering  the  Y.R.A.  of  Long  Island 
Sound  regattas  continues  to  be  large,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  decentralize  the  racing.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  larger  percentage  of  small  craft,  which  may  find  it  difficult  to  get 
to  a  somewhat  distant  regatta,  and  partly  to  the  increased  local  racing 
activity  of  various  Sound  clubs.  A  healthy  tendency  we  should  think! 
Another  recent  development,  this  time  among  the  larger  cruising 
boats,  has  been  the  increased  interest  in  overnight  races. 

The  Junior  Y.R.A.  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  a  flourishing  organiza¬ 
tion  with  over  1200  members  at  the  time  of  writing.  Some  of  the 
best  Sound  sailors  are  graduates  of  this  group. 
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Courtesy  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


Morris  Rosenfeld 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Snug  Anchorage  of  Huguenot  Yacht  Club  and  New  York 

Athletic  Club  behind  Glen  Island 
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During  Larchmont  Race  Week  at  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  Larchmont, 


I  he  Author  and  His  Wife  on  White  Tulip  off  American  Yacht  Club, 


John  Gass 


Rye,  N.  Y. 


G.  C.  Bradbury 


Cos  Cob  Harbor  Entrance— Riverside  Yacht  Club  in  Foreground.  (Courtesy  River¬ 
side  Yacht  Club) 


Morris  Rosenfeld 


Noroton  Yacht  Club,  Darien  River,  Conn 
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Taking  care  of  the  Connecticut  shore  east  of  Bridgeport  is  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Yacht  Racing  Association,  with  22  member 
groups,  stretching  from  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  Weekapaug,  Rhode 
Island.  This  Association  holds  an  Annual  Regatta  for  all  active  rac¬ 
ing  classes  in  the  area  once  a  year  and  conducts  a  cruising  race  at  the 
same  time.  It  also  takes  care  of  the  various  national  championship 
eliminations  and  sponsors  a  Junior  program. 

On  the  Long  Island  side  the  Eastern  Long  Island  Yachting  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  New  Suffolk  on  Peconic  Bay,  takes  care 
of  racing  in  that  part  of  the  Sound. 

Since  World  War  II,  a  much-enjoyed  annual  event  is  a  race  be¬ 
tween  Race  Committee  members,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
cheering  liquid  refreshments.  Following  the  race  and  the  award  of 
a  large  trophy  to  the  winner,  another  award  is  presented  to  the  Race 
Committee  Chairman  who  is  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Award 
Committee  (consisting,  we  understand,  of  the  well-known  Everett 
Morris,  now  of  Motor  Boating )  for  the  biggest  blooper  or  boner  perpe¬ 
trated  during  the  season.  The  blooper  award  is  a  somewhat  moth-eaten 
mounted  Bison’s  Head.  One  Race  Committee  Chairman  got  this  tro¬ 
phy  for  sending  the  fleet  to  round  a  non-existent  buoy.  This  buoy  was 
a  private  American  Yacht  Club  marker  which  had  been  put  out  off 
Sands  Point  before  World  War  II  but  was  no  longer  there,  though 
it  was  shown  on  the  old  chart  used  on  the  racing  circular.  To  correct 
the  circular,  a  note  in  red  ink  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  warned  the 
fleet  to  round  a  near-by  Government  buoy  instead.  But  yachtsmen  seem 
to  be  allergic  to  red  ink,  and  the  skippers,  not  finding  the  A.Y.C. 
marker,  rounded  another  buoy  nearby— the  wrong  one.  The  fleet  was 
well  along  on  the  run  home,  when  one  skipper  noticed  the  note  in 
red  and  came  about,  heading  back  towards  the  Long  Island  shore.  The 
others,  apparently  studying  the  circular  for  the  first  time,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  “The  last  shall  be  first,’’  for  the  further  behind  a  boat  was 
on  the  wrong  course,  the  further  ahead  it  was  on  the  right  one.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  tone  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
race.  But  the  Race  Committee  Chairman  got  the  Bison’s  Head— ap¬ 
parently  for  overestimating  the  perspicacity  of  the  racing  skippers. 

In  another  case,  the  award  was  bestowed  on  a  Committee  Chair- 
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man  who  sent  the  boats  across  the  starting  line  with  the  starting  mark 
to  port,  yet,  contrary  to  the  usual  and  accepted  practice,  asked  the 
skippers  to  leave  the  other  markers  to  starboard,  on  a  counter-clock¬ 
wise  course.  We  understand  that,  due  to  a  shift  in  the  wind,  the  Race 
Committee  had  moved  the  starting  mark  to  the  other  side  of  their 
boat  and  failed  to  correct  their  racing  instructions  accordingly.  Some 
boats  left  the  other  marks  to  port  and  some  circled  around  the  marks 
in  order  to  leave  them  to  starboard,  as  instructed. 

On  another  occasion  a  Race  Committee  removed  a  dory  which 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  race  before  several  classes  had  reached 
that  point.  Naturally,  their  Chairman  won  the  award.  In  1956,  there 
were  nine  qualified  candidates  for  the  Bison’s  Head,  adjudged  so 
equally  worthy  that  the  award  was  settled  by  lot.  It  seemed  to  be 
agreed  that  the  1956  season  was  the  climax,  up  to  that  time,  in  unsatis¬ 
factory  performances  by  Race  Committees.  And  loud  were  the  com¬ 
plaints  therefrom.  The  life  of  a  Race  Committee  Chairman  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  happy  one. 

The  award  for  the  1957  season  went  for  the  second  successive  year 
to  the  same  club.  The  selection  was  determined  by  a  floor  vote  of 
150  Race  Committee  members  present  at  their  16th  annual  post¬ 
season  celebration,  at  the  Port  Washington  Yacht  Club.  It  was  a  close 
thing,  as  three  other  clubs,  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  put  it, 
were  “cited  for  distinguished  work  in  harassing  the  racing  skippers.” 

“The  deciding  margin,”  said  the  Trib,  “was  the  sharpshooting 
ability  of  one  of  (the  winning  club’s)  race  committee  who  targeted  one 
of  the  racing  skippers  in  the  shoulder  with  a  blank  wad  from  the 
cannon.” 

The  Bison  Head,  second  class,  went  for  starting  a  race  to  “nowhere” 
in  light  air,  with  none  of  the  classes  finishing,  and  for  setting  up  two 
finish  lines  the  next  day— a  two-count  award  which  seems  eminently 
deserved. 

Power  Boat  Contests.  In  March,  1920,  Herbert  L.  Stone,  Editor 
of  Yachting ,  wrote  as  follows:  “In  the  past,  racing  with  a  mechanically 
propelled  boat  has  not  made  the  same  appeal  as  a  sporting  proposi¬ 
tion  as  has  racing  with  sail  boats  because  it  was  felt  that  there  was  not 
the  same  chance  for  the  display  of  skill,  resourcefulness  and  tactics  as 
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was  possible  in  making  use  of  the  elements  alone,  and  that  the  man 
with  the  most  power  always  won.”  Mr.  Stone  then  went  on  to  say 
that  this  was  true  only  in  a  measure  and  that  there  was  still  ample 
opportunity  for  skill  in  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  govern  speed  on  the  water. 

Despite  the  favorable  possibilities  for  this  kind  of  racing  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stone,  motor  boat  racing  has  not  flourished  on  Long  Island 
Sound  to  the  same  extent  as  has  racing  under  sail— not  by  a  long  shot. 
Perhaps  the  crowded  and  constantly  disturbed  waters  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons,  for  elsewhere  many  classes  of  fast  power  boats  flash  by 
their  course  markers,  from  the  “unlimited  jet  propelled  hydroplanes” 
of  Donald  M.  Campbell  with  speeds  of  over  200  miles  per  hour  to 
the  stock  outboard  runabouts  or  outboard  hydroplanes  which  cavort 
wildly  on  a  tiny  portion  of  their  stern  at  40  to  70  M.P.H.  You  have 
seen  many  pictures  of  the  latter,  some  of  them  upside  down.  “All 
American  Racing  Teams”  are  picked  yearly,  members  of  which  are 
not  fullbacks  or  tackles  but  the  skippers  of  unlimited  inboard  hydro¬ 
planes,  limited  inboard  hydroplanes,  inboard  runabouts,  outboard 
hydroplanes,  outboard  runabouts,  stock  outboard  runabouts,  and 
stock  outboard  hydroplanes.  It  is  a  world  of  sport  all  of  its  own  in 
which  thrills  are  commonplace  and  spills  are  frequent.  We  know  an 
attractive  lady  named  Eleanor  Shakeshaft  who  still  holds  the  record 
for  Class  M  Outboard  Hydroplanes  (42.3  M.P.H.)  made  on  March 
21,  1949.  She  lives  on  the  Sound,  but  she  made  her  record  on  Lake 
Alfred,  Florida. 

While  you  won’t  see  these  races  on  the  Sound,  what  you  may  see 
is  a  line  of  motor  cruisers  pursuing  a  straight  and  steady  course,  re¬ 
luctant  to  deviate  from  that  course  except  to  avoid  collision,  some¬ 
times  to  the  annoyance  of  sailboat  skippers  who  fail  to  understand 
what  is  going  on.  This  will  be  a  Predicted  Log  Contest,  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  form  of  sport  which  got  started  in  the  East  about  1930  and 
may  well  provide  the  answer  to  the  criticism  of  power  boat  contests 
so  well  stated  by  Herbert  Stone  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  For 
such  contests  do  challenge  the  “skill,  resourcefulness  and  tactics”  of 
the  competitors  and  provide  valuable  training  and  experience  in  the 
piloting  and  operation  of  power  boats.  In  order  to  learn  how  they 
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work  we  called  on  the  man  who  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  on  this  subject  on  Long  Island  Sound:  William  Edgar  John, 
of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Association. 

Predicted  Log  Contests.  To  begin  with,  let  it  be  clear  that  these 
are  not  races,  in  which  speed  is  the  determining  factor,  but  contests, 
in  which  the  winners  are  the  skippers  who— without  the  aid  of  a  watch 
—come  closest  to  their  own  predictions  of  the  time  they’ll  make  over 
a  given  course,  including  the  times  made  to  various  so-called  “control 
points’’  along  the  way.  You  don’t  have  to  have  a  fast  boat  to  win,  nor 
a  rugged  crew  able  to  take  a  lot  of  bouncing  and  pounding.  What  you 
do  need  is  an  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  your  own  boat  in 
maintaining  the  rate  of  speed  you  have  determined  in  advance;  the 
ability  to  make  proper  allowances  for  currents,  compass  deviation,  and 
the  effect  of  your  crew’s  weight  (including  if  you  wish  “the  whole 
darn  family”)  on  your  speed;  the  skill  to  steer  a  straight  course  through 
a  fog  or  when  your  next  marker  is  out  of  sight;  the  knowledge  and  in¬ 
tuition  to  help  you  adjust  your  engine  speed  to  allow  for  favorable  or 
unfavorable  winds  not  predictable  in  advance.  All  of  this  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  education  in  piloting.  Boats  don’t  have  to  be  designed  to  beat  3 
racing  rule,  nor  do  you  need  a  boat  to  fit  a  particular  class.  You  can 
have  the  kind  of  a  boat  which  best  fits  the  particular  requirements 
of  yourself  and  your  family  when  you  aren’t  engaged  in  a  contest. 

Each  boat  is  accompanied  during  the  contest  by  an  official  “ob¬ 
server”  who  takes  possession  of  all  watches,  covers  over  or  stops  all 
clocks,  except  his  own  official  watch,  and  takes  the  time  as  the  boat 
passes  each  control  point,  as  well  as  at  the  start  and  finish.  He  doesn’t 
tell  the  skipper  or  anyone  else  how  far  ahead  or  behind  he  is  at  each 
control  point.  If  the  boat  is  five  minutes  ahead  at  the  first  point  and 
five  minutes  behind  at  the  second  the  skipper  doesn’t  have  a  perfect 
record  to  the  second  point;  he  is  ten  minutes  out  of  the  way  and  it 
will  count  ten  minutes  against  him.  Scoring  is  based  on  the  accumu¬ 
lated  differences  between  actual  and  predicted  times,  which  are  tabu¬ 
lated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  elapsed  time.  Before  each  contest  all 
entries  are  examined  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  affecting  such  boats.  Com¬ 
peting  cruisers  must  be  navigated  by  members  of  recognized  yacht 
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clubs  or  pleasure  boat  associations,  or  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Power 
Squadron  or  a  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla. 

To  an  unprejudiced  outsider  these  predicted  log  contests  look  like 
the  answer  for  power  boat  owners  on  Long  Island  Sound  with  a  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  who  enjoy  pitting  their  skill  against  other  skippers  and 
having  a  good  time  in  the  process.  No  wonder  the  popularity  of  these 
contests  is  growing  rapidly.  The  season  on  Long  Island  Sound  starts 
in  June  with  a  contest  for  the  Frank  Huckins  Memorial  Trophy  and 
continues  through  September.  You  will  be  able  to  spot  the  contestants 
in  one  of  these  events  when  you  see  a  line  of  power  boats  carrying 
large  numbers;  as  these  numbers  must  be  at  least  15  inches  high  and 
visible  both  to  starboard  and  to  port,  you’re  not  apt  to  miss  them. 
And  don’t  cut  across  their  paths  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  any  of  them 
turn  aside  too  much  from  their  course;  you  may  upset  their  calcula¬ 
tions.  Some  of  these  calculations  are  so  accurate  that  in  contests  con¬ 
ducted  in  one  recent  year,  one  out  of  four  skippers  had  a  score  of  less 
than  one  per  cent,  and  two  out  of  three  had  errors  of  under  two  per 
cent.  Only  four  had  errors  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent.  One  of  these 
boats  lost  a  propeller  blade,  one  had  motor  trouble,  one  got  lost,  and 
the  fourth  had  tachometer  trouble.  Pretty  good,  isn’t  it,  for  contests 
involving  runs  of  40  to  100  miles  or  more.  But  even  better  predictions 
have  been  made.  In  a  recent  contest  the  error  was  .026%. 

In  the  next  chapter— about  yacht  clubs  and  associations  active  on 
Long  Island  Sound— we  shall  attempt  to  describe  how  these  power 
boat  activities  are  organized  and  some  of  the  leading  associations  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  power  boating. 

Long  Island  Sound  has  long  been  a  magnet  for  boating  of  many 
kinds.  Few  people  can  live  along  its  shores  without  wanting  to  share 
in  some  way  in  the  activity  that  makes  its  busy  waters  among  the  most 
interesting  in  the  world.  Those  who  enjoy  boating  for  the  fun  of  it 
have  seldom  failed  to  find  opportunities  on  this  great  Sound  to  suit 
their  inclinations  and  financial  resources,  from  a  voyage  on  a  Corsair 
or  modern  12  meter  yacht  to  a  sail  in  a  Frostbite  dinghy  or  a  trip  in 
a  rowboat  with  an  outboard  engine  pushing  it  along.  The  flounders 
will  bite  just  as  well,  even  if  oars  are  the  means  of  propulsion— per¬ 
haps  a  little  bit  better. 
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Chapter  IV 


THE  YACHT  CLUBS, 
BOAT  CLUBS  AND 
ASSOCIATIONS  ACTIVE 
ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


The  chief  difference  between  a  yacht  club  and  a  boat  club  is  in  the 
amount  of  the  annual  dues  plus  entrance  fee.  At  least,  so  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  looking  through  the  information  in  Lloyd’s  Register,  which 
doesn’t  include  an  account  of  the  services  performed  in  both  cases. 

For  instance,  in  one  Connecticut  harbor  there  is  a  “yacht”  club- 
dues  plus  entrance  fee  =  $285.  In  the  same  harbor  there  is  a  “boat” 
club  with  an  identical  name  in  other  respects— dues  plus  entrance 
fee  =  $14.  In  another  harbor  where  the  names  of  the  clubs  are  also 
almost  identical  it  costs  $100  to  get  in,  and  $35  annually  to  stay  in  the 
“yacht”  club,  while  you  can  do  both  at  the  “boat”  club  for  $10. 

We  suspect,  of  course,  that  you  would  get  a  great  many  more  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  yacht  clubs  than  at  their  more  informal  and  less  expensive 
neighbors.  Thirteen  “boat”  clubs  are  listed  on  the  Sound  and  one 
“boat  and  yacht  club,”  evidently  intended  to  cover  the  waterfront. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  boat  clubs  and  in  some  ways 
prefer  the  word  “boating”  to  “yachting,”  for  the  former  word  sounds 
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more  democratic  to  some  people  and  is  more  inclusive.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greatest  future  growth  in  the  sport  will  come  from 
the  purchase  of  modest  boats  by  many  who  are  just  beginning  their 
nautical  career  and  wouldn’t  think  of  calling  their  boat  a  yacht.  (That 
may  come  later— and  has  in  many  cases— as  ambitions  and  income 
grow.) 

Now  that  we  have  settled(?)  the  differences  between  yacht  clubs 
and  boat  clubs,  I  am  reminded  of  an  article  I  read  some  years  ago  in 
Yachting  by  Samuel  Godfrey  which  explained  the  difference  between 
yacht  club  members  and  those  of  other  athletic  clubs.  While  a  golf 
club  member  usually  has  a  set  of  clubs,  a  tennis  club  member  a 
racquet,  and  a  riding  club  member  a  horse,  yacht  club  members  fre¬ 
quently  get  along  very  nicely  without  a  boat.  In  fact,  as  I  have  noticed, 
a  bathing  suit  frequently  does  very  well  instead. 

Years  ago  in  the  “Sun  Dial,”  H.  I.  Phillips  described  a  yacht  club 
as  “a  small  body  of  boat  owners  entirely  surrounded  by  landlubbers, 
who  sit  in  green  rocking  chairs  wondering  what  it  is  all  about  and 
urging  that  the  steward  be  fired  and  replaced  by  one  who  can  put  out 
a  cheaper  cocktail  with  a  50^  lunch.  .  .  .  Once  in  a  great  while  some 
yachtsman,  after  rowing  to  his  yacht,  unhitches  the  thing,  hoists  sail, 
cranks  the  engine  and  starts  away.  Members  of  the  rocking  chair  fleet, 
startled  by  the  spectacle  of  a  yacht  really  underway,  report  the  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Whereupon  the  other  yacht  owners 
hop  into  their  white  pants,  grab  their  binoculars,  dash  to  their  own 
yachts  and  start  in  pursuit,  determined  to  find  out  where  the  missing 
yachtsman  is  going.  This  is  called  a  cruise.” 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  boating  and  social  life  of  Long  Island 
Sound  revolves  around  its  yacht  clubs  and  its  boat  clubs,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  consider  these  clubs  a  bit  and  what  they  do  for  their  members 
and  what  their  members  want  from  them.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
discuss  the  history  and  present  activities  of  a  few  of  the  oldest  clubs 
on  the  Sound.  Here,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  few  generali¬ 
zations.  At  one  time  or  another  I  have  visited  a  good  many  of  them, 
either  by  land  or  by  sea;  but  not  having  inquired  about  the  dues  and 
entrance  fees,  I  am  relying  on  Lloyd’s  Register  of  American  Yachts 
(1957  edition)  for  my  information.  The  rates  may  have  gone  up  since; 
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they  did  a  year  or  two  ago  in  my  own  club.  The  range  of  dues  in  the 
clubs  covered  is  one  very  good  indication  that  Lloyd’s  isn’t  interested 
in  yachts  alone,  at  least  so  far  as  its  list  is  concerned.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  boats. 

On  Long  Island  Sound  the  annual  yacht  and  boat  club  dues  range 
from  $3  to  $350.  Neither  figure,  however,  is  typical:  $200  to  $250 
(without  taxes)  for  annual  dues  at  the  time  of  writing  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  larger  clubs  which  offer  the  most  to  their  members,  though 
there  are  many  fine  clubs  which  offer  a  great  deal  for  $100  to  $150. 
And  if  $10  to  $25  is  all  you  want  to  pay,  you’ll  find  a  good  many 
clubs  to  suit.  For  membership  in  one  club  your  entrance  fee  is  the 
purchase  of  property  and  your  annual  dues  the  land  tax. 

As  Sam  Godfrey  pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  being  a  member  of  a  yacht  club  doesn’t  cost  a  great  deal 
as  a  rule,  but  “belonging  to  a  club,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
costs  a  lot.  The  initiation  fee  and  the  dues  in  most  cases  are  reason¬ 
able  as  compared  with  similar  organizations  in  other  fields  but,  by  the 
time  all  his  friends  and  the  various  members  of  his  family  eat  and 
drink  their  way  through  a  month  of  week-ends  at  the  yacht  club,  the 
yachtsman  is  apt  to  wonder  if  he  really  can  afford  to  keep  a  boat  after 
all.” 

As  already  suggested,  people  seem  to  join  yacht  clubs  for  a  good 
many  reasons,  of  which  getting  out  on  the  water  in  their  own  boat 
is  only  one— a  minor  one  in  some  cases.  Let’s  take  Arthur  Hastings,* 
for  example,  a  successful  lawyer  who  is  close  to  70  and  doesn’t  like 
picnics  because  of  the  ants  or  boating  because  of  the  discomfort.  He 
and  his  attractive  wife  enjoy  their  yacht  club  on  the  beach,  alternating 
periodically  between  the  shade  of  a  gaily  colored  umbrella  and  a  leis¬ 
urely  dip  in  the  water.  Later,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  and  some  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  will  sit  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  tall  trees,  sipping  gin 
and  tonic,  followed  perhaps  by  an  expensive  supper  at  the  club,  where 
the  chops  are  out  of  this  world. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  beach,  young  Molly  Kirkwood  * 
is  watching  her  children  build  dikes  against  the  incoming  tide  and 

*  These  names  are  fictitious. 
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herself  trying  to  acquire  the  tan  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  out¬ 
door  athletic  type  of  girl,  though  the  athletic  phase  of  this  type  of 
activity  escapes  us  for  the  moment.  Molly’s  husband,  Jonathan,  is 
playing  tennis,  unless  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  invited  for  a  sail  on  a 
friend’s  boat.  Molly  might  go  along  too,  if  baby-sitting  grandmother 
is  handy  and  willing— which  may  depend  on  whether  grandaddy  has 
other  plans  for  granny  or  doesn’t  want  her  to  be  too  much  of  an  easy 
mark. 

These  are  just  two  or  three  typical  cases  among  yacht  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Bowling  on  the  green  is  popular  in  at  least  one  club  with  which 
I  am  acquainted— chiefly  among  older  men  for  whom  tennis  is  too 
strenuous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  wives— all 
dressed  up— will  be  found  enjoying  themselves  in  the  clubhouse  with 
some  playing  cards  under  their  intent  scrutiny  (when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  conversation).  Trap  shooting  is  another  popular  sport. 

I  visited  one  boat  club  several  years  ago  which  seemed  to  feature 
just  drinking  and  being  sociable  among  the  “boys,”  with  some  fishing 
and  outboard  boating  on  the  side.  But  I  got  a  more  cordial  reception 
there  than  at  a  near-by  very  “swanky”  club  with  a  swimming  pool,  club 
launches,  tennis  courts,  much  larger  dues  and  a  manager  who  found 
it  easy  to  raise  a  suspicious  eyebrow. 

The  boating  activities  typical  of  the  larger,  well  organized  clubs 
take  many  forms:  launch  service;  racing— from  informal  contests 
among  members  to  the  conduct  of  match  or  Y.R.A.  competitions; 
club  cruises;  junior  sailing  and  lessons;  the  provision  of  facilities  such 
as  floats,  lifts  for  launching  and  taking  out  (sometimes  monopolized 
by  Star  boats),  towing  and  sometimes  rescue  activities  by  the  club 
launchman  who  may  double  as  a  harbor  traffic  cop,  and  so  on,  for 
the  larger  clubs.  Smaller  ones  may  confine  themselves  to  a  dock  for 
some  outboard  runabouts  or  cruisers,  and  sociability. 

The  list  of  officials  of  some  of  the  larger  clubs  is  impressive,  and 
sometimes  the  definition  of  the  duties  of  these  dignitaries  stumps  the 
top  brass.  For  instance,  I  know  one  ex-Commodore,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  revising  the  By-Laws  of  his  club,  who  solved  the  problem  of 
describing  the  duties  of  the  Fleet  Surgeon  by  inserting  in  the  By- 
Laws:  “The  Fleet  Surgeon  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  his  of- 
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fice.”  In  addition  to  a  Commodore,  Vice  Commodore,  Rear  Commo¬ 
dore,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Fleet  Captain,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Meas¬ 
urer,  this  club  has  12  active  trustees  and  11  committees.  Another  club 
adds  a  Fleet  Chaplain  and  Harbor  Master  to  the  above  list  and  has 
19  committees. 

Some  parents,  I  am  sure,  hold  the  firm  conviction  that  a  new  kind 
of  official  should  be  added  to  their  club  roster,  a  sort  of  a  juvenile 
delinquent  officer  to  stand  guard  over  the  behavior  of  other  members’ 
children.  Perhaps  these  duties  should  be  extended  to  cover  grown¬ 
ups  also.  For  instance,  a  certain  Mr.  John  Smith,  we’ll  call  him,  had 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  into  one  of  the  leading  Long  Island  Sound 
clubs.  At  last  he  was  admitted  to  membership  and  decided  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  occasion  by  a  big  party  at  the  Club— women  admitted.  His 
membership  didn’t  last  very  long.  At  2  a.m.,  he  was  put  to  bed  in  one 
of  the  clubhouse  rooms  by  some  helpful  guests.  At  about  noon  next 
day,  he  had  recovered  just  enough  to  run  around  the  club  grounds 
clad  in  a  towel.  His  resignation  was  promptly  requested.  Years  later 
all  was  forgotten  and  he  got  in  again. 

I  don’t  envy  the  Commodore  of  a  club  which  combines  all  of  the 
above  activities,  even  without  the  celebration  just  mentioned.  To  be 
the  successful  Commodore  of  such  a  club  takes  patience,  firmness, 
time,  hard  work,  a  high  order  of  diplomacy,  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
human  nature  which  will  enable  him  to  pass  through  and  overlook 
the  many  incidents  which  may  shake  that  faith.  A  large  yacht  club 
usually  needs  to  provide  services  which  cater  to  all  of  the  various  in¬ 
terests  described  above  and  perhaps  many  more.  The  Commodore  has 
to  walk  a  tight  rope  and  strike  a  perfect  balance  between  those  that 
want  quicker  service  at  the  bar  or  dining  room  and  the  ones  who  de¬ 
mand  more  dinghy  space  on  the  club  floats,  hearing  aids  for  launch- 
men,  or  racing  committees  that  can  make  up  their  minds  promptly. 

Phillips  (already  quoted)  explains  a  Commodore  as  follows:  “A 
Commodore  is  a  cross  between  a  humidor  and  a  matador.  He  has  to  be 
kept  damp  like  a  humidor  and  bull-throwing  like  a  matador.” 

What  kind  of  hospitality  may  visiting  yachtsmen  expect  at  yacht 
clubs  on  the  Sound?  As  Bill  Taylor  of  Yachting  has  well  pointed  out 
“Courtesy  cards”  are  now  seldom  used  and  “aren’t  taken  seriously  ex- 
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cept  in  the  stuffier  clubs.  If  you’re  flying  the  burgee  of  any  yacht  club 
with  a  reasonably  respectable  reputation,  you’re  welcome  at  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  clubs  at  which  you  call.”  *  The  extent  and  form  of  welcome 
may  vary  considerably. 

Some  clubs,  especially  those  near  New  York,  with  some  justice  are 
suspicious  of  a  few  so-called  yachtsmen,  and  the  marine  equivalent 
of  the  welcome  mat  (such  as  a  club  launch  with  the  offer  of  a  guest 
mooring)  is  not  always  in  evidence— unless,  of  course,  the  yacht  owner 
has  friends  in  the  club  or  belongs  to  another  club  which  is  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  host  club. 

The  further  you  get  from  a  big  city  the  more  hospitable  your  wel¬ 
come  is  apt  to  be;  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this,  usually 
in  the  direction  of  friendliness. 

Where  are  Long  Island  Sound’s  140  yacht  and  boat  clubs  located? 
A  large  proportion  of  them,  as  you  might  expect,  are  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Sound.  Manhasset  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  has  ten  clubs,  the 
largest  number  in  any  one  place,  though  six  are  crowded  at  Mamaro- 
neck  into  a  much  smaller  harbor.  The  largest  congregations  of  clubs 
east  of  Bridgeport  are  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  in  the  Peconic 
Bay,  Shelter  Island  area. 

We  have  only  touched  on  the  activities  of  some  of  these  clubs. 
Many  of  them  are  interested  mainly  in  racing,  some  in  cruising,  others 
in  motor  boating  or  outboarding,  with  possibly  fishing  and  water  ski¬ 
ing  on  the  side.  The  members  of  some  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
social  activities.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  count  all  of  the  outboard 
clubs  which  are  popping  up  all  over  the  country,  including  some  on 
the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  our  list  would  be  out-of-date  before 
it  was  published.  For  of  all  sections  of  the  boating  industry  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  most  rapidly  growing  branch  is  the  one  that  uses 
outboard  runabouts  or  cruisers,  often  with  boat  trailers.  And,  as  we 
suggested  above,  this  part  of  the  boating  industry  is  introducing 
many  people  to  boating  who  have  never  before  owned  a  boat— and  in¬ 
cidentally,  introducing  new  problems  of  control  to  be  faced  by  the 
American  boating  world. 

*  William  H.  Taylor  in  Yachting  in  North  America,  published  by  Van  Nostrand. 
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Besides  the  clubs  which  are  located  at  various  ports  along  the  Sound 
there  are  13  or  more  important  general  clubs  and  associations  whose 
interests  cover  a  wide  area,  including  Long  Island  Sound.  We’ll  talk 
about  these  a  little  later,  for  some  of  them  play  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  Sound. 

Many  of  the  yacht  clubs  active  on  Long  Island  Sound  have  a  long 
and  distinguished  history.  The  oldest  yacht  club  in  the  United  States 
and  the  best  known  is  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  which  was  organized 
on  July  30,  1844,  at  a  meeting  on  board  the  schooner  Gimcrack. 
Three  days  later  began  the  first  yacht  club  cruise  ever  to  be  held  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  After  a  rendezvous  at  Whitestone,  eight  of  the 
nine  yachts,  whose  owners  had  founded  the  club,  headed  eastward 
along  the  Sound,  reaching  Newport  on  August  5.  This  was  the  start 
of  what  has  become  a  great  tradition. 

While  the  club  no  longer  has  a  station  on  the  Sound  and  its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  New  York,  its  members  have  always  been  among  the 
leaders  in  yachting  activities  on  Long  Island  Sound.  From  1904  to 
1949,  its  Station  10  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  was  an  important 
rendezvous  for  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  yachts  in  the  country. 
In  1949  the  clubhouse  was  rafted  to  the  grounds  of  the  Marine  His¬ 
torical  Association  at  Mystic  Seaport,  Connecticut,  where  it  provides 
visiting  yachtsmen  with  a  pleasant  reading  and  writing  room,  rest 
rooms,  showers,  and  a  public  telephone.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club 
should  still  be  included  in  any  list  of  Long  Island  clubs,  though  its 
influence  and  prestige  reach  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  oldest  yacht  clubs  with  clubhouses  now  on  the  Sound  are  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  North  Shore 
Yacht  Club  of  Port  Washington,  both  on  Long  Island,  and  both  or¬ 
ganized  in  1871;  next  comes  the  Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club  of  Port 
Washington,  founded  in  1874.  By  the  eighties  many  more  yacht  clubs 
came  into  being,  stimulated  in  part  by  the  America’s  Cup  Races, 
which  stirred  up  considerable  interest  in  yachting.  But  no  “boat” 
clubs  are  recorded  up  to  that  time. 

As  the  development  of  yacht  clubs  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace 
into  the  20th  century,  and  the  fleets  became  larger,  the  size  of  the  in- 
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dividual  boats  kept  getting  smaller.  Even  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
has  not  been  immune  from  this  trend  of  the  times. 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  a  small  boy  in  Nantucket  was  taken  out  by 
his  father  in  a  catboat  to  watch  the  cruising  fleet  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  pass  through  Vineyard  Sound.  One  hundred  vessels  swept 
by,  most  of  them  over  100  feet  long.  Twenty  or  more  of  them  were 
large  schooners,  each  with  a  crew  of  20  or  30  men  and  about  60  were 
steam  yachts  of  100  to  300  feet  in  length.  It  must  have  been  a  thrill¬ 
ing  and  majestic  sight  to  the  young  boy.  (I  saw  the  fleet  at  Vineyard 
Haven  in  August  1899  when  I  was  on  my  first  cruise  and  won’t  soon 
forget  it— especially  the  beautiful  black  Herreshoff  cutter  Gloriana, 
which  made  a  lasting  impression.) 

Some  of  the  yachts  had  come  from  the  Hudson  River  where  they 
served  as  commuter  specials  on  business  days  for  their  millionaire 
owners;  some  did  their  commuting  from  Glen  Cove  and  other  ports 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  All  conformed  to  the  rules  of  their  club,  which 
prescribed  the  dress  to  be  worn  for  various  occasions,  the  flags  to  be 
flown,  the  salutes  to  be  given,  the  position  of  each  yacht  in  the  line.* 
One  yacht,  it  is  said,  used  to  keep  a  cow  on  board,  to  provide  fresh 
milk  for  the  guests,  but  we  don’t  know  whether  the  cow  went  on  the 
cruise. 

Here  is  another  story  j~  of  a  New  York  Yacht  Club  Cruise,  written 
in  1951,  nearly  50  years  after  the  cruise  witnessed  by  the  small  boy. 
It  begins:  “The  squadron  assembled  on  August  5  in  West  Harbor, 
Fishers  Island,  where  Commodore  Henry  S.  Morgan  entertained  all 
hands  at  the  traditional  Captain’s  Meeting  on  board  a  big  barge,  there 
being  no  yachts  along  these  days  big  enough  to  get  the  crowd  aboard.” 

“And  slowly  answer’d  Arthur  from  the  barge: 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 

*  Based  on  a  description  by  Edward  Carroll,  veteran  naval  architect  and  contractor, 
in  Yachting,  September,  1951. 

*}■  By  Bill  Taylor  in  Yachting,  September,  1951.  Quotation  from  “Morte  d’Arthur”  by 
Tennyson. 
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General,  Non-Localized,  Clubs  and  Associations  Active  on 

Long  Island  Sound 

These  non-localized  associations  or  clubs,  all  of  them  active  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  those  interested 
primarily  in  racing  under  sail;  those  interested  principally  in  cruis¬ 
ing  under  sail;  and  the  ones  mainly  devoted  to  power  boating. 

We  have  already  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  the  principal  groups 
which  coordinate  and  sponsor  Sound  racing:  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  its  junior  affiliate,  the  Eastern 
Connecticut  Y.R.A.,  and  the  Eastern  Long  Island  Yachting  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  best  known  clubs  which  cater  to  the  cruising  group  of  sail¬ 
ing  men  are  the  Cruising  Club  of  America,  the  Off  Soundings  Club, 
the  Storm  Trysail  Club,  and  the  Corinthians. 

The  Cruising  Club  of  America  was  founded  on  February  8,  1922, 
“by  a  group  of  yachtsmen,”  as  the  Year  Book  puts  it,  “interested  in 
cruising  and  the  development  of  the  cruising  type  of  yacht.”  In  formu¬ 
lating  the  club’s  objectives,  Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  a  charter  member, 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  founders  very  well  when  he  said: 

“As  we  are  an  off-shore  club,  composed  of  blue-water  men  whose 
playground  lies  well  beyond  the  Volstead  line,  I  suggest  that  we  use 
in  our  title  the  word,  America,  in  its  geographical  and  not  in  its  po¬ 
litical  sense.  To  do  this  should  result  in  drawing  into  close  relation¬ 
ship  all  the  deepwater  amateur  sailormen  of  our  hemisphere.  .  .  . 
Let  us  refuse  stoutly  to  accumulate  an  on-shore  contingent;  let  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  club  be  a  mark  of  achievement.  .  .  .  Thus  we  shall  be¬ 
come  an  active  force  influencing  others  to  make  adventurous  use  of 
the  sea.” 

In  its  Constitution  it  is  stated  that  “the  objects  of  this  club  are  to 
promote  cruising  by  amateurs,  to  encourage  the  development  of  suit¬ 
able  types  of  cruising  craft,  to  stimulate  interest  in  seamanship,  navi¬ 
gation  and  handling  of  small  vessels,  to  gather  and  keep  on  file  all  in¬ 
formation  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  members  in  cruising.”  As  to 
membership  it  is  provided  that  “a  person  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Club  must  be  a  sailor  and  a  gentleman  of  acceptable  character 
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and  personality  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  handle  or  com¬ 
mand  and  navigate  or  pilot  a  yacht  or  small  vessel  at  sea  and  who 
has  had  sufficient  cruising  experience.” 

In  its  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  ‘‘sufficient  cruising  experi-* 
ence”  it  was  stated  by  a  Committee  set  up  to  clarify  the  above  eligi¬ 
bility  rules  that  ‘‘extended  coastwise  or  offshore  cruises  or  runs,  in¬ 
volving  passages  at  night  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  as  distinguished 
from  so-called  ‘Harbor-Hopping,’  are  favorably  regarded.”  A  ‘‘sailor” 
doesn’t  mean  only  ‘‘a  rope-and-canvas  seaman;  a  mariner  in  steam  or 
power  is  likewise  a  sailor”;  though  experience  in  sail  is  considered 
extremely  important,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

While  the  Cruising  Club  has  no  clubhouse  of  its  own,  it  has  peri¬ 
odic  dinner  meetings  in  New  York  City  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  also  in  the  areas  where  it  has  stations.  Two  of  its  eight  stations 
are  on  Long  Island  Sound  (at  Essex  and  Huntington).  Also,  spring 
and  fall  rendezvous’  are  held  on  the  Sound,  usually  at  Price  Bend, 
Oyster  Bay  or  Lloyd  Harbor.  Among  the  important  activities  of  the 
Club,  which  had  654  members  in  1957,  are  acting  as  co-sponsors  of 
the  Bermuda  Race,  held  (in  cooperation  with  the  Royal  Bermuda 
Yacht  Club)  on  even-numbered  years;  the  development  and  revision 
(when  considered  necessary)  of  a  widely  accepted  Measurement  Rule; 
the  annual  award  of  a  Blue  Water  Medal  ‘‘in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  for  the  year’s  most  meritorious  example  of  sea¬ 
manship,  the  recipient  to  be  selected  from  among  the  amateurs  of  all 
the  nations”;  the  award  of  Transoceanic  Pennants;  the  conduct  of 
annual  cruises;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  annual  production  of  a 
very  fine  informational  Year  Book.  The  club  burgee  has  a  wavy  blue 
stripe  on  a  triangular  white  flag. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1957,  the  Cruising  Club  of  America 
fleet  numbered  403  boats,  divided  as  follows:  1  brigantine,  32  schoon¬ 
ers,  118  ketches  and  yawls,  181  sloops  and  cutters,  11  catboats,  57 
motor  cruisers,  2  houseboats,  and  1  catamaran.  Nearly  two  out  of 
every  three  members  have  boats.  Like  many  yacht  clubs  which  once 
frowned  on  the  presence  of  women  in  the  sacred  precincts,  the  Cruis¬ 
ing  Club  now  encourages  the  participation  of  the  other  sex  at  its  ren- 
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dezvous’— to  the  great  improvement  of  these  affairs,  in  the  humble 
opinion  of  a  member  who  has  experienced  it  both  ways. 

The  Off  Soundings  Club  is  distinguished  more  for  its  devotion  to 
sailing  than  it  is  for  getting  off  soundings.  In  fact,  I  was  told  on  what 
seems  to  be  very  good  authority  that  the  name  of  the  organization 
came  into  the  minds  of  its  founders  when  a  wife  suggested  that  her 
husband  and  his  sailing  cronies  stop  sounding  off  all  the  time  about 
their  favorite  sport  and  do  something.  The  Club  was  founded  on 
November  7,  1933,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by  Edward  South- 
worth  and  his  friends  and  cruising  companions,  E.  S.  Bradford,  San¬ 
ford  Lawton  and  John  L.  Blake. 

“Membership  in  this  club,”  says  its  Constitution,  “shall  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  who  enjoy  the  sport  of  sailing.  Any  members,  whether 
boat  owner  or  non-boat  owner,  purchasing  a  motor  boat  or  motor 
sailer  will  be  automatically  dropped  from  the  rolls.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  a  boat  is  a  sailboat  or  a  motor  sailer, 
or  where  a  member  has  both  a  sail  and  a  motor  boat,  the  decision  as 
to  membership  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Governors.” 

The  Club  cruises  are  seldom,  if  ever,  off  soundings  and  are  more 
noted  for  their  sociability  and  popularity  than  for  their  off-shore 
courses.  Dering  Harbor,  Shelter  Island,  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  and 
I  can  well  remember  how  full  I  found  that  attractive  harbor  when  I 
came  there  while  the  Off  Soundings  fleet  was  at  anchor.  The  Club’s 
cruises  attract  from  150  to  200  cruising  yachts,  including  those  of 
invited  guests,  and  their  races  are  an  impressive  sight.  Among  the 
members,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  live  on  Long  Island  Sound,  are 
many  of  the  leading  yachtsmen  on  the  East  coast. 

The  burgee,  designed  by  Bob  Benchley’s  famous  illustrator  Gluyas 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  Club,  is  triangular,  with  three  cresting  seas 
of  blue  against  a  white  upper  background. 

The  Storm  Trysail  Club,  whose  waters  are  “All  Oceans,”  does  not 
ignore  the  Sound.  Its  longest  race,  from  New  London  around  Cape 
Cod  and  Mount  Desert  Rock,  is  apt  to  be  a  rugged  test  of  the  deep 
sea-going  experience  which  is  considered  a  requisite  for  membership. 
Yet,  another  of  its  races,  from  the  western  end  of  the  Sound  around 
Block  Island,  is  largely  inside  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  has  drawn 
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much  bigger  fleets  than  the  Mount  Desert  Rock  affair.  The  Club  was 
founded  on  February  18,  1938,  with  the  stated  purpose  “to  promote 
good  fellowship  among  Blue  Water  Sailors  and  ocean  racing  yachts¬ 
men,  and  to  encourage  the  sport  of  ocean  racing  and  offshore  cruising.” 

Membership  in  the  Club  is  by  invitation.  “Candidates  for  member¬ 
ship,”  the  Constitution  states,  “must  have  set  a  storm  trysail  under 
storm  conditions  offshore  or  have  weathered  a  storm  under  greatly 
reduced  canvas.  They  also  must  be  experienced  blue-water  ama¬ 
teur  sailors,  capable  of  taking  command  of  a  sailing  vessel  offshore 
under  any  and  all  conditions.” 

Like  the  Cruising  Club  and  the  Off  Soundings  Club,  the  Storm 
Trysail  Club  has  no  permanent  headquarters  of  its  own,  no  real  estate. 
Its  members  hold  their  meetings  at  other  clubs  when  they  are  not 
having  a  fleet  rendezvous  in  some  port.  The  Club  has  evolved  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  measurement  rule  for  rating  yachts  of  various  types  and 
sizes  in  long  distance  competition,  known  as  “The  Storm  Trysail  Club 
Rating  and  Measurement  Rule.” 

The  club  burgee  is  a  white  triangular  flag  with  a  red  vertical  bar 
and  right  angle  triangle,  supposed  to  indicate  a  mast  with  a  trysail 
set  on  it.  As  the  qualifications  for  membership  suggest,  many  outstand¬ 
ing  yachtsmen  are  on  the  club  roster.  Here,  also,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  live  and  keep  their  boats  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Corinthians  have  a  splendid  basic  idea:  that  there  are  yacht 
owners  who  need  crews  and  eager  yachtsmen  who  don’t  have  boats. 
Why  not  set  up  a  clearing  house  to  bring  them  together?  Two  veteran 
yachtsmen  had  the  idea  in  the  winter  of  1934  and  proceeded  to  do 
something  about  it.  From  20  enthusiasts  who  first  met  at  the  Princeton 
Club  in  that  year,  the  membership  had  grown  to  over  300  in  early 
1957. 

“The  Corinthians,”  according  to  the  official  Year  Book,  “is  a  non¬ 
commercial  association  of  amateur  yachtsmen.  Its  primary  objects  are 
to  promote  sailing,  to  encourage  good  fellowship  among  yachtsmen 
afloat  and  ashore,  and  to  serve  as  a  ‘clearing  house’  between  non-boat¬ 
owning  amateur  sailors  and  boat  owners  needing  occasional  amateur 
hands  for  cruising  and  racing.  The  organization  is  equally  concerned 
with  both  the  beginner  and  the  trained  sailor.  To  facilitate  crewing, 
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detailed  records  of  each  member  and  his  experience  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  boat  owners  are  on  file  with  the  Crewing  Committee  chair¬ 
man.” 

The  activities  of  the  Association  revolve  around  the  Secretary’s  of¬ 
fice  at  8  Rowayton  Avenue,  Rowayton,  Connecticut.  To  aid  in  the 
successful  operation  of  the  ‘‘clearing  house,  the  Secretary  maintains 
an  up-to-date  roster  showing  the  qualifications  and  preferences  of  each 
member,  as  well  as  information  on  the  various  boats  in  the  Corinthian 
flotilla.  Crew  calls  have  included  requests  for  someone  for  a  Saturday 
afternoon  race  to  a  man  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  or  the  South 
Pacific.  Non-owner  members  get  chances  for  summer  or  winter  cruises 
and  yacht  owners  can  find  congenial  cruising  companions.  And  the 
non-owners  sometimes  pitch  in  and  help  out  during  the  fitting  out  or 
laying  up  seasons.  During  the  winter  there  are  frequent  ‘gams’.” 

The  principal  associations  active  on  the  Sound,  in  which  power  boat¬ 
ing  is  the  major  interest  are  The  American  Power  Boat  Association, 
The  Eastern  Cruiser  Association  (which  cooperates  closely  with  the 
A.P.B.A.),  The  United  States  Power  Squadron,  and  The  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

The  American  Power  Boat  Association  was  organized  in  1903  ‘‘to 
promote  the  racing  and  use  of  power  boats  and  the  improvement  of 
their  design  and  construction,  to  formulate  rules  to  govern  trials  of 
speed,  endurance  and  competition  between  such  boats  and  to  further 
the  interests  of  its  membership.”  Eligibility  for  membership  is  defined 
in  the  Articles  of  Association  as  follows:  (a)  “Any  permanently  organ¬ 
ized  club  or  Association  in  North  America  having  a  regular  member¬ 
ship  of  15  or  more,  devoting  its  attention  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
development  of  power  boats  or  to  the  promotion  of  the  sport  of  racing 
boats  or  yachts  of  that  character  and  (b)  such  other  parties  as  are 
eligible  for  membership  under  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association.”  Indi¬ 
viduals  may  join,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  clubs  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  Association. 

The  Association  is  organized,  at  the  time  of  writing,  into  18  Re¬ 
gions,  of  which  two,  #1  and  #2  are,  at  least  in  part,  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  Some  idea  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  A.P.B.A.  may  be 
gained  by  looking  over  a  list  of  the  Commissions  and  Committees  con- 
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tained  in  the  annual  Rule  Book,  called  the  Propeller.  They  include 
Inboard  and  Outboard  Racing  Commissions,  with  special  commis¬ 
sions  for  various  classifications  under  the  above  heads;  an  Outboard 
Technical  Committee,  a  Cruising  Racing  Commission,  a  Cruiser 
Technical  Committee,  a  Gold  Cup  Contest  Board,  Inboard  Technical 
Committees  of  various  kinds;  many  standing  committees  among  which 
are  committees  on  Advisory  Technical,  Industry  Advisory,  Inspection, 
Insurance,  International  Affairs,  Public  Relations,  Publications, 
Safety,  Trophy,  Waterfront  Improvements— to  name  a  few.  The  em¬ 
blem  of  the  Association  is  a  rectangular  blue  flag  with  a  red  four- 
bladed  propeller  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  white  stars,  and  with 
the  words  A.P.B.A.  in  white  on  the  blades. 

Power  boat  racing  and  predicted  log  contests  are  of  primary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  activities  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Association.  Of  the 
many  types  of  contest  which  have  been  fostered  by  the  A.P.B.A.  the 
kind  which  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  on  the  crowded  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  is  the  predicted  log  contest,  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter.  For  this,  especially,  the  power  boating  contingent  on 
the  Sound  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  A.P.B.A. 

The  Eastern  Cruiser  Association,  largely  covering  Long  Island 
Sound  contests,  cooperates  with  the  A.P.B.A.,  maintains  a  “pool”  of 
observers  for  predicted  log  contests,  and  in  other  ways  promotes  such 
activities  among  power  cruisers.  Commodore  M.  L.  Hersey  reported 
in  1957  that  not  a  single  formal  protest  had  been  filed  in  four  years. 
Racing  sailors,  take  notice! 

The  United  States  Power  Squadron  (organized  in  1912)  leaves  the 
contests  of  various  kinds  to  the  American  Power  Boat  Association  and 
its  localized  cooperating  associations,  and  devotes  itself  primarily  to 
education  in  the  use,  handling,  and  piloting  of  boats.  About  40,000 
people,  men  and  women,  take  the  free  educational  courses  that  are 
conducted  by  its  local  squadrons  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  them  in  communities  bordering  on— or  near— Long  Island 
Sound. 

According  to  a  list  showing  the  location  of  the  classes  “now  sched¬ 
uled”  published  by  Motor  Boating  in  its  September,  1957,  issue,  there 
are  at  least  15  places  on  Long  Island  Sound  or  its  tributary  navigable 
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waters  in  which  courses  are  held.  These  are:  District  1— Hartford, 
Middletown,  Milford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Westerly;  District 
2— Darien,  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  Stamford;  District  3— Flushing,  Great 
Neck,  Huntington,  Port  Jefferson;  District  4— New  York  City. 

From  a  membership  of  slightly  over  10,000  in  1944,  the  number 
had  climbed  to  nearly  40,000  by  the  latter  part  of  1957.  The  U.S.P.S. 
flag  with  its  vertical  blue  and  white  stripes  and  its  white  anchor  sur¬ 
rounded  by  white  stars  on  a  red  field,  is  a  familiar  sight  on  the  Sound. 

The  United  States  Power  Squadron  is  not  a  military  or  naval  or¬ 
ganization,  it  is  private.  It  is  not  a  yacht  club;  few  squadrons  have 
clubhouses,  though  they  often  use  yacht  club  facilities.  It  is  not  a 
police  organization.  It  does  not  inspect  boats  to  see  if  they  have  the 
equipment  required  by  law  (the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  performs  this 
service),  nor  does  it  board  vessels  for  inspection  when  underway  (only 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  may  do  this).* 

“The  objects  of  the  United  States  Power  Squadrons,”  as  stated  in 
the  Constitution,  “shall  be  to  establish  a  high  standard  of  skill  in  the 
handling  and  navigation  of  yachts,  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  navigation,  to  cooperate  with  the  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  navigation  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  activities 
which  will  tend  to  the  up-building  of  our  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine.” 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  another  organization  of 
national  scope  which  influences  and  aids  boating  on  Long  Island 
Sound  as  well  as  all  over  the  nation.  The  Auxiliary  functions  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  sponsor  organization,  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  Receiving  direction  through  governing  policies  established 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Auxiliary  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  regular  Coast  Guard  personnel  at  each  of  the  12  District 
Offices.  The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  actively  engaged  the  year  round 
in  promoting  safe  boating  in  many  and  varied  ways.  One  of  their 
basic  activities  is  the  Courtesy  Motorboat  Examination  program  which 
includes  a  check  by  qualified  Examiners  of  the  equipment  and  con- 

*  For  this  paragraph  we  owe  thanks  to  F.  K.  Shector,  Rear  Commander  U.S.P.S.,  in 
Motor  Boating,  January,  1957. 
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dition  of  pleasure  boats  at  the  request  of  the  owner.  Boats  passing  this 
examination  are  issued  a  decal  in  the  shape  of  a  shield  on  which  the 
current  year’s  date  is  prominently  marked.  The  Auxiliary  decal  is 
affixed  to  the  windshield  or  side  window  assuring  family  and  friends 
that  the  boat  is  seaworthy  and  properly  equipped.  Regular  Coast 
Guard  boarding  officers  are  instructed  not  to  board  boats  showing  a 
current  decal  unless  a  violation  of  equipment  or  operation  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Other  Auxiliary  activities  include:  public  instruction  courses  in 
basic  seamanship  and  safe  boat  handling,  given  free  to  all  interested 
boatmen  and  their  families;  advanced  self-training  of  Auxiliary  mem¬ 
bers;  Auxiliary  patrols  of  races  and  regattas;  and  aid  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  needed  in  time  of  emergency.  The  Ensign  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  is  the  Coast  Guard  emblem  (a  shield  within  two 
concentric  circles  over  crossed  anchors)  in  white  on  a  field  of  blue. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  was  created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  on 
June  23,  1939,  as  a  Coast  Guard  (civilian)  Reserve.  The  principal  pur¬ 
poses  stated  in  the  Act  were  to  aid  boatmen:  “To  promote  safety  and 
to  effect  rescues  on  and  over  the  high  seas  and  on  navigable  waters; 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  motor  boats  and  yachts;  to 
foster  a  wider  knowledge  of,  and  better  compliance  with,  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  motor  boats  and 
yachts;  and  to  facilitate  other  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard.’’ 

Auxiliary  members  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  17  years 
of  age  who  own  a  one-fourth  interest  or  more  in  a  motor  boat,  yacht, 
private  airplane  or  licensed  amateur  radio  station.  Men  and  women 
are  taken  in  as  provisional  members  and  are  given  one  year  to  qualify 
as  regular  members  by  passing  examinations  on  the  history  of  the 
Auxiliary;  seamanship;  piloting;  communications;  first  aid;  and  en¬ 
gine  maintenance.  Provisional  members  must  also  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  tie  six  basic  knots,  pilot  and  maneuver  a  boat,  and  admin¬ 
ister  artificial  respiration.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  were  about 
15,000  Auxiliary  members  in  the  country,  with  2,650  in  the  Third 
Coast  Guard  District. 

The  organization  is  divided  into  districts  to  conform  to  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Districts.  Each  district  is  subdivided  into  Divisions  and  Flo¬ 
tillas.  The  Third  Coast  Guard  District,  which  includes  Long  Island 
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Sound  as  well  as  other  waters,  has  its  headquarter’s  office  in  the  U.  S. 
Custom  House,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  There  are  15  Divisions  comprised 
of  85  Flotillas  in  the  Third  District,  with  six  of  the  Divisions  bordering 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  This  excellent  coverage  of  the  Sound  by  Aux¬ 
iliary  units  could  turn  out  to  be  very  lucky  for  mariners  in  trouble  for 
there  are  only  two  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  stations  in  the  entire  area:  one  at 
Eatons  Point,  Long  Island,  and  the  other  at  New  London,  Conn. 
When  a  call  for  help  is  received  via  radio  telephone,  the  Coast  Guard 
may  find  it  advisable  to  call  upon  an  Auxiliary  flotilla,  located  much 
nearer  to  the  distressed  vessel.  On  occasions  of  this  nature  the  training 
and  preparation  which  are  an  important  part  of  Auxiliary  activity  pay 
off  for  the  distressed  boatman,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  thus  ful¬ 
fills  its  mission  to  the  boating  public  and  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
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Chapter  V 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF 
SOME  OF  THE  SOUND’S 
OLDEST  YACHT  CLUBS 


The  yacht  clubs  of  Long  Island  Sound  have  had  a  very  great  effect  on 
both  the  social  and  the  boating  life  of  the  Sound  and  its  near-by  com¬ 
munities.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  some  of  its  oldest  clubs 
which  are  still  “going  strong.”  In  Part  II,  when  we  discuss  some  of  the 
principal  communities  along  the  Sound,  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  many  of  the  more  recently  organized  clubs— some  of  which  are 
now  among  the  leaders.  In  this  chapter  we  plan  to  tell  something  of 
the  past  history  and  present  activities  of  ten  yacht  clubs  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  oldest  group,  which  are  still  very  active  and  influential. 
This  isn’t  to  say  that  these  ten  are  necessarily  the  most  important  of 
the  “oldsters”— that  would  be  subject  to  considerable  argument.  But 
they  are  certainly  among  the  best  known;  they  are  representative; 
and  their  officers  have  also  been  very  cooperative  in  aiding  the  author 
to  obtain  the  desired  information  about  their  Past  and  Present .  Their 
stories  unroll  a  panorama  of  a  hundred  years  of  yachting  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  they  range  from  a  steam  yacht  club  to  a  canoe  club. 

Here  are  the  20  oldest  clubs  on  the  Sound  on  the  basis  of  the  year 
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in  which  each  of  them  was  first  organized  f  (not  necessarily  incorpo¬ 
rated):  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  (which  stands  alone  in  its  antiquity 
and  leadership)  and  the  19  oldest  of  the  other  clubs.  The  ten  clubs 
referred  to  above  which  are  discussed  in  this  chapter  (in  alphabetical 
order)  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk. 


Present  Location 

Organized 

New  York  Yacht  Club  * 

New  York  City 

1844 

North  Shore  Yacht  Club  * 

Port  Washington,  Long  Is.,  N. 

Y. 

1871 

Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  * 

Oyster  Bay,  Long  Is.,  N.  Y. 

1871 

Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club 

Port  Washington,  Long  Is.,  N. 

Y, 

1874 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club  # 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

1880 

American  Yacht  Club  * 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

1883 

Harlem  Yacht  Club 

City  Island,  N.  Y. 

1883 

Huntington  Crescent  Club  (Yachting  Div.) 

Huntington,  Long  Is.,  N.  Y. 

1886 

Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club  * 

Shelter  Is.  Heights,  Long  Is.,  N. 

Y. 

1886 

Douglaston  Yacht  Squadron  of  the 

Douglaston,  Long  Is.,  N.  Y. 

1887 

Douglaston  Club 

Housatonic  Boat  Club 

Stratford,  Conn. 

1887 

Cedar  Point  Yacht  Club 

Westport,  Conn. 

1888 

Riverside  Yacht  Club  * 

Riverside,  Conn. 

1888 

Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  * 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

1889 

Horseshoe  Harbor  Yacht  Club 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

1889 

Morris  Yacht  and  Beach  Club 

City  Island,  N.  Y. 

1889 

Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  * 

City  Island,  N.  Y. 

1889 

Stamford  Yacht  Club 

Stamford,  Conn. 

1890 

Hempstead  Harbour  Club 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

1891 

Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  * 

Port  Washington,  Long  Is.,  N. 

Y. 

1891 

There  are  120  other  yacht  and  boat  clubs  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
also  helping  to  make  the  Sound  an  unsurpassed  social  and  boating 
magnet— 140  clubs  in  all.  Here  is  a  brief  story  about  ten  of  the  oldest 
of  them.  If  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  American  Yacht  Club 
than  to  any  of  the  others,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  a  member 
for  many  years  I  have  had  the  time  and  the  privilege  both  of  delving 
into  the  minutes  of  club  meetings  and  of  drawing  upon  the  memories 
of  some  of  the  veteran  members,  particularly  that  of  Secretary  Roger 
Sherman.  ^ 

t  Based  on  the  very  complete  list  of  yacht  clubs  reported  as  now  operating  in  Lloyd’s 
Register  of  American  Yachts,  1957  edition. 

t  For  the  information  on  which  these  accounts  of  Past  and  Present  are  based,  I  have 
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In  this  chapter  we  shall  watch  the  trends  in  yachting  habits  and 
customs  since  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  1844, 
hear  how  some  innovations  were  regarded:  the  progress  of  the  female 
sex  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  clubhouse  and  then  to  the  helm 
of  racing  yachts;  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  professional  skippers 
by  amateurs  or  “Corinthians”;  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  handi¬ 
capping  and  some  controversies  over  its  application;  the  steady  trend 
to  smaller  boats  and  more  of  them;  the  decentralization  of  yachting 
and  the  movement  of  clubs  away  from  New  York  City— and  so  on. 

1.  The  American  Yacht  Club  (1883),  Rye,  New  York 

Even  “robber  barons”  #  took  time  off  for  yachting  between  corner¬ 
ing  the  gold  market  and  ruthless  struggles  for  the  control  of  a  few 
railroads.  So  when  Jay  Gould  was  blackballed  by  one  leading  club 
and  discouraged  from  applying  for  membership  in  another  (as  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  reported),  he  decided  to  form  a  yacht  club  of 
his  own.  Thus,  in  May  1883,  when  Gould  was  47  years  old  and  at 
the  height  of  his  spectacular  career,  the  American  Yacht  Club  came 
into  being,  founded  by  Jay  Gould  and  a  group  of  his  friends,  who 
became  the  incorporators.  The  event  was  announced  by  the  following 
headlines  in  the  New  York  World  of  May  18,  1883: 

A  NEW  STEAM  YACHT  CLUB 
THE  FIRST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 

Owners  of  these  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  asked  to 
join,  so  that  they  might  “meet  together  for  the  exchange  of  views,  to 
enable  them  to  learn  the  latest  improvements  in  construction  and 
management  and  for  the  promotion  of  regattas  and  meetings.” 

relied  upon  histories  in  yearly  or  anniversary  year  books,  club  scrap  books,  particularly 
the  invaluable  collection  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  (1857  to  date),  sometimes  on 
articles  in  yachting  magazines,  in  some  cases  club  minutes  of  early  meetings,  in  other 
cases  on  the  memories  of  oldtimers. 

*  See  The  Robber  Barons  by  Matthew  Josephson,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  Jay 
Gould’s  activities  should,  of  course,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time. 
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All  but  two  of  the  first  officers  and  trustees  owned  steam  yachts  and 
by  1892,  the  year  in  which  Gould  died,  the  roster  of  the  club  fleet 
showed  39  steam  yachts,  24  sailing  yachts  and  11  naphtha  launches. 
A  very  wealthy  group  were  these  members  of  the  American  Yacht 
Club  of  the  gay  nineties. 

And  gaiety  was  the  word  which  might  well  have  been  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  some  of  the  activities  of  the  owners  of  the  luxurious  yachts 
which  lay  at  their  moorings  north  of  Scotch  Caps— especially  when  a 
yacht  owner  and  his  men  friends  were  entertaining  the  cast  of  a 
New  York  musical  show.  A  search  of  the  early  club  minutes  fails  to 
provide  any  enlightenment  on  such  goings  on  so  we  have  to  rely  on 
the  memories  of  some  of  the  oldest  club  members  and  the  tales  passed 
along  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of 
my  story. 

In  the  beginning,  the  club  headquarters  were  in  a  brownstone 
house  on  Madison  Avenue  and  28th  Street,  in  New  York  City,  but 
they  soon  moved  to  575  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  membership  grew  to 
over  100  yachtsmen  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  etc.— none  from  Rye.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  club 
needed  a  shore  station  and  in  1884,  Charles  Island,  near  the  entrance 
to  Milford  Harbor,  Connecticut,  was  purchased.  This,  however,  was 
too  far  from  New  York  and  after  an  “Excursion  by  Water  for  a  Clam 
Bake”  on  Milton  Point,  Rye,  New  York,  in  1886,  sentiment  turned 
in  that  direction.  In  1887,  some  12  acres  were  bought  at  the  tip  of 
Milton  Point,  together  with  the  rocks  and  islands  known  as  Scotch 
Caps.  The  price  was  $6,000  for  what  has  become  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  locations  on  Long  Island  Sound.  And,  as  Ruth  Woodman,  a  club 
member,  has  reminded  us,  it  was  not  bought  from  the  Indians,  but 
from  the  Wainwright  family.  An  impressive  clubhouse  was  erected 
on  the  Point,  with  ten  sleeping  rooms  auctioned  off  each  year  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

In  the  early  days  all  was  not  always  harmony  at  club  meetings,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  came  to  discussing  steam  yacht  racing  allowances.  In 
reporting  one  of  these  meetings  in  the  eighties,  the  New  York  World 
had  this  to  say— after  mentioning  some  preliminaries: 

“Up  to  this  point  all  was  clear  sailing  but  a  tempestuous  sea  was 
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experienced  when  the  question  of  ‘allowances’  was  reached.  So  rough 
was  it  that  Mr.  Scott  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  cabin. 

“The  secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  report  made  by  Mr. 
Haswell,  the  engineer,  published  recently  in  the  World.  A  member 
demanded  that  it  be  read.  The  secretary  proceeded  to  perform  this 
duty,  but  when  he  came  to  the  algebraic  problems,  in  which  the  re¬ 
port  abounds,  he  broke  down  and  was  fined  $25  for  not  understand¬ 
ing  the  square  root. 

“Mr.  Hatch  here  sprang  to  his  feet  and  savagely  attacked  the  re¬ 
port.  ‘What  I  want,’  he  shouted,  shaking  his  fist  in  the  air,  ‘is  square 
dealing— not  square  root.’ 

“  ‘Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  you  have  not  received  square  deal¬ 
ing  in  this  club?’  demanded  Mr.  H.  A.  Taylor,  a  deep  flush  mounting 
his  cheeks. 

“  ‘I  intimate  nothing,’  replied  Mr.  Hatch,  ‘but  I  repeat,  we  must 
have  less  square  root  and  more  square  dealing.  This  square  root  busi¬ 
ness  was  all  concocted  to  aid  Mr.  Gould’s  yacht.  I  assert  that  my  yacht 
can  beat  the  Atalanta  any  day— if  you  give  her  a  big  enough  allow¬ 
ance.’ 

“  ‘Will  Mr.  Hatch  specify  what  allowance  he  demands  for  his  canal 
boat?’  asked  Mr.  Taylor. 

“Mr.  Hatch  then  drew  up  a  table  of  allowances  according  to  the 
rule  of  square  dealing  (Note:  This  gave  Mr.  Hatch’s  47  foot  yacht  an 
81%  allowance  over  Gould’s  230  foot  Atalanta.)  ‘On  that  schedule  I 
stand  forever,’  said  Mr.  Hatch. 

“Other  members  of  the  club  who  were  seen  late  last  night,  gave 
a  slightly  different  account.  Mr.  Taylor  asserted  that,  no  quorum  be¬ 
ing  present,  the  meeting  had  not  taken  place  and  that  the  question  of 
allowances  would  not  be  settled  until  all  the  members  can  be  brought 
together.  He  maintains  that  the  whole  idea  of  a  row  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  great  brain  of  Mr.  Hatch,  who,  he  thought,  would  rather 
be  funny  than  make  money.” 

On  June  16,  1888,  came  the  Grand  Formal  Opening  of  the  new 
clubhouse— for  men  only.  Ladies  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  in¬ 
formal  opening  a  week  later.  Soon  four-in-hands  and  their  horns  were 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Club,  while  large 
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yachts  came  and  went  to  the  blasts  of  guns  in  salute  and  the  lowering 
or  raising  of  the  Captains’  gigs.  Usually  members  from  New  York 
came  by  train  to  Harrison  or  Rye  where  they  hired  a  public  hack  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip.  But  the  hack  drivers  got  very  “unreasonable”; 
they  wanted  50  cents  for  the  ride.  So  the  Club  bought  its  own  white 
percherons  and  coaches,  and  members  made  the  trip  for  20  cents, 
thus  saving  money  to  pay  expenses  on  their  yachts.  On  gala  week¬ 
ends  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  20  coaches  along  the  semi-circular 
fence  on  the  club  grounds,  while  surreys,  dog  carts,  station  wagons, 
and  other  equipages  were  housed  in  the  club  shed. 

Eight  pages  in  the  club  Year  Books  during  the  nineties  were  de¬ 
voted  to  “Uniform  and  Dress”  for  club  members  and  their  profes¬ 
sional  crews.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  imagination,  not  even  the  height 
of  the  crown  and  the  width  of  the  brim  of  straw  hats.  From  the  Com¬ 
modore  to  the  oilers  all  was  prescribed  from  head  to  foot.  Eight  pages 
also  were  devoted  to  the  “Rules  for  Hoisting  Colors,  Salutes,”  etc. 
This  helps  to  explain  how  the  large  crews  were  kept  busy  when  they 
weren’t  polishing  brass  or  acting  as  shifting  ballast  on  a  large  schooner. 

Everything  seems  to  have  changed  during  the  club’s  75  years  of 
history,  everything  except  human  nature.  Some  people  complained 
then;  some  people  complain  now.  If  sometimes  the  club  services  seem 
less  than  perfect  to  yacht  club  members  of  today,  just  let  them  listen 
to  what  an  irate  member  had  to  say  to  the  Trustees  of  the  American 
Yacht  Club  on  September  6,  1890,  shortly  after  the  club  had  pur¬ 
chased  its  first  naphtha  launch: 

“On  Saturday,  August  30,  1890,  I  went  down  to  the  float  and  asked 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  naphtha  launch  if  he  would  take  me  out  to 
my  boat.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  be  bothered  to  take  me  out 
and  he  would  not  anyway  without  an  order  from  the  Superintendent.” 
The  neglected  member  got  no  further  with  the  Superintendent  than 
a  few  cuss  words  and  ended  his  complaint  to  the  Trustees  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  no  one  seemed  to  get  good  service  in  the  dining  room  ex¬ 
cept  the  club  officers.  Perhaps  the  “good  old  days”  were  not  so  good 
after  all,  for  the  Do-It-Yourself  movement  had  not  yet  begun. 

Complaints  were  not  all  directed  at  launch  men  and  dining  room 
service.  In  1892  the  Club  was  warned  that  unless  it  established  a  coal 
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and  ice  supply  depot  it  would  become  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant 
and  well  situated  casino  for  the  surrounding  country  and  yachts  would 
pass  by  without  stopping.  “What  the  American  Yacht  Club  needs,” 
said  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune ,  “is  pepper  sauce  and  plenty 
of  it.” 

On  May  20,  1896,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  that  it  was  their 
sense  “that  women  be  permitted  to  sojourn  at  the  Club  House,”  and 
the  House  Committee  was  given  the  power  to  establish  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  this  momentous  end.  This  and  other  similar  resolutions  help 
to  disprove  rumors  that  “ladies”  were  not  encouraged— perhaps,  it  has 
been  hinted,  because  there  might  be  embarrassing  meetings  with  oth¬ 
ers  of  their  sex. 

During  three  wars  the  club,  like  others  at  the  time,  did  its  full  part 
in  supporting  the  Government.  While  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  going  on  in  1898,  the  use  of  the  club  grounds  was  offered  to  the 
Government  for  a  signal  station  and  Admiral  Dewey,  the  “hero  of 
Manila  Bay”  was  made  an  honorary  member.  But  soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  tried  to  raise  funds 
for  a  proposed  expedition,  the  Trustees  voted  that  the  club  was  “not 
in  a  financial  position  at  present  to  warrant  incurring  the  expense 
of  reaching  the  North  Pole.”  When  World  War  I  came  to  the  United 
States,  however,  the  club  pledged  its  patriotic  support  and  resolved 
“that  any  member,  guest,  or  employee  who  shall  express  any  disloyal 
sentiments  or  converse  in  the  German  language  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  shall  be  subject  to  expulsion  or  discharge.”  This  was  at  a 
time  when  even  Wagnerian  operas  were  barred  in  New  York.  In 
World  War  II,  133  members  of  the  club  joined  the  armed  forces, 
over  30%  of  the  total  membership. 

With  the  advance  of  the  new  century,  horses,  cows  and  stables  had 
given  way  to  taxis,  cars,  and  garages.  Tennis  courts,  bowling  grounds, 
and  eventually  trap  shooting  and  platform  paddle  tennis  (the  last,  a 
game  invented  and  developed  by  two  of  the  members)  all  were  added 
to  the  club  facilities  for  sport.  In  1928,  the  Junior  American  Yacht 
Club  (the  JAYC)  came  into  being.  Many  things  were  changed  but  the 
famous  old  clubhouse  kept  on  going— much  the  same. 

And  then  came  disaster.  On  July  27,  1951,  the  three  story  frame 
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building  burned  to  the  ground,  despite  the  efforts  of  firemen  from 
four  adjoining  towns.  One  brick  chimney  was  all  that  was  left.  As 
William  N.  Wallace  described  it  in  Motor  Boating  in  July,  1953,  the 
club  members  rose  to  the  occasion. 

“One  of  the  onlookers  was  Roger  Sherman  who  first  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  clubhouse  as  a  boy  many  years  before.  He  had  been 
a  member  since  1911  and  the  club  secretary  for  many  years.  If  the 
old  man  sprang  a  tear  it  never  showed.  While  the  smoke  still  curled 
he  turned  and  said,  ‘We  better  start  building  a  new  one.’  .  .  . 

“The  day  after  the  fire  the  flag  officers  and  governors  of  the  club 
met  on  the  grounds  and  quickly  made  a  series  of  decisions.  The  first 
one  was,  ‘no  curtailing  of  any  activities.’ 

“The  junior  clubhouse  was  to  serve  as  best  it  could  with  limited 
space.  The  small  beach  house  restaurant  would  feed  the  daily  tennis 
crowd,  plus  the  mothers  and  kids  on  the  sand.  The  neighboring 
Shenorock  Club  would  be  used  for  dinners.  A  day  later,  on  Sunday, 
race  committee  chairman  James  Mertz,  took  25  boats  out  as  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  annual  cruise,  a  ten-day  tour  of  racing  down  the  Sound. 
Later  on,  in  August,  the  club  held  the  Women’s  National  Sailing 
Championships  for  six  competing  crews  while  workmen  began  to  stir 
the  ashes  of  the  old  building. 

“The  task  of  rebuilding  the  club  at  first  seemed  formidable.  In 
practice  it  was  not.  If  your  yacht  club  ever  burns  down  hope  that  your 
people  will  be  half  as  fortunate  and  persevering  as  were  the  members 
of  American.  A  yacht  club  membership  can  never  know  the  quality 
of  its  spirit  until  adversity  arises.” 

Instead  of  about  40  steam  yachts  and  only  24  sailing  vessels,  the 
club  roster  in  1957  showed  132  sail  boats,  5  motor  sailers,  and  26 
power  boats.  Many  of  them  wouldn’t  have  been  considered  big  enough 
to  mention  in  the  gay  nineties.  But  today  you  can  count  their  profes¬ 
sional  crew  members  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Instead  of  steam 
yachts,  outboards  are  now  deplored  by  some  of  the  devotees  of  sail. 
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2.  The  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  (1889)  Greenwich,  Conn. 

On  July  1,  1889,  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Bowne  Jones, 
Richard  Outwater,  Henry  S.  Doremus,  Charles  J.  Hart  and  others, 
the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  came  into  being,  rising  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old  Greenwich  Yacht  Club— as  the  Greenwich  Press  put  it. 

“The  particular  business  of  such  society  or  club,”  it  was  originally 
stated,  “shall  be  to  encourage  and  support  the  sport  of  yachting,  the 
art  of  yacht  designing  and  building,  and  the  science  of  seamanship 
and  navigation.”  Later,  when  incorporated,  the  following  words  were 
added:  “and  to  provide  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.”  Unlike  the  charter  of  the  American  Yacht  Club,  nothing  was 
said  about  steam  yachts  and  in  the  1893  Year  Book  there  were  listed 
7  schooners;  37  sloops,  cutters,  and  yawls;  27  catboats— or  71  sailboats 
in  all  and  14  steam  and  naphtha  yachts.  The  first  regatta  was  held 
on  August  3,  1889.  In  1901  the  club  was  incorporated. 

This  was  primarily  a  sailing  club  and  Henry  E.  Doremus  was  the 
first  Commodore,  William  Ross  Proctor  the  Vice  Commodore,  and 
Charles  J.  Hart  the  Rear  Commodore.  At  the  beginning  the  principal 
office  was  in  New  York,  though  before  long  quarters  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  were  acquired  on  the  steamship  dock,  then  in  the  Indian 
Harbor  Hotel,  and  next  in  a  small  house  on  Tweed  Island  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  outer  part  of  the  harbor.  At  that  time  a  naphtha  launch 
was  added  to  the  club  facilities.  In  1895,  the  present  site  was  acquired 
at  the  end  of  the  point  which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inner 
harbor.  From  here  a  commanding  view  is  obtained  of  traffic  in  and 
out  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  waters  of  Captain  Harbor  which  are  in¬ 
side  of  Great  and  Little  Captain  Islands. 

Said  the  House  Rules  of  these  early  days:  “Gentlemen  residing 
within  five  miles  of  the  Club  Station  shall  not  be  admitted  as  guests 
oftener  than  one  day  in  each  month.”  Five  miles  was  considered  plenty 
far  enough  in  those  horse  and  buggy  days.  And  ladies  and  children 
were  kept  strictly  under  control.  Here  is  another  House  Rule: 

“Ladies  and  children  may,  when  accompanied  by  a  member,  be 
admitted  to  the  Club  Station  during  the  days  and  evenings  of  Tues- 
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days  and  Fridays,  except  when  these  days  are  holidays,  but  at  no  time 
shall  ladies  or  children  be  admitted  unless  accompanied  as  aforesaid.” 
This  made  it  rather  tough  when  member  husbands  had  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  as  we  assume  many  of  them  did.  However, 
there  were  still  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings— unless,  of  course,  they 
came  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

And— a  warning  to  those  who  played  whist  or  hearts  or  liked  to  bet 
an  honest  dollar:  “No  games  of  cards  whatever  will  be  allowed  in 
the  Club  Station.  Betting  or  staking  money  on  any  games  played  at 
the  Club  is  prohibited.” 

Among  the  racing  rules  was  one  which  suggests  that  the  use  of 
large  crews  as  shifting  ballast  was  a  common  practice  in  the  gay  nine¬ 
ties.  There  is  also  the  hint  that  on  the  run  home,  where  weight  to 
windward  may  no  longer  be  at  a  premium,  it  is  not  considered  proper 
to  encourage  some  of  the  crew  to  jump  overboard  or  otherwise  disem¬ 
bark.  This  is  what  the  rules  then  provided:  ‘‘Crews,  in  open  classes, 
shall  be  restricted  to  one  man  for  every  three  feet  of  racing  length  or 
fraction  thereof.  The  helmsman  shall  not  be  considered  one  of  the 
crew.  Each  yacht  must  bring  back  the  full  crew  with  which  it  started, 
except  in  case  of  accident.”  That  meant  that  a  90  foot  schooner  might 
carry  a  crew  of  31  men,  including  the  helmsman  and  that  losing  a 
man  overboard  had  to  be  accidental. 

On  October  2,  1919,  the  clubhouse  burned  to  the  ground— an  all- 
too-common  occurrence  among  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Clubs.  The 
present  large  and  attractive  clubhouse  was  erected  on  the  same  site 
and  in  the  fall  of  1920  Commodore  Douglas  Grahame  Smyth  reported 
that  the  membership  had  reached  400,  with  a  waiting  list. 

In  front  of  the  clubhouse  is  the  main  landing  float  with  launches  in 
attendance,  and  with  many  landing  floats,  service  and  supply  docks 
on  the  other  side.  The  smallest  boats  listed  in  the  club  fleet  are  the 
9  foot  catboats  or  dinghies.  One  of  them  has  what  is  probably  the 
longest  name  on  Long  Island  Sound.  We’ll  put  it  in  capitals  so  that 
sober  readers  can  pronounce  it  CHARACHOGGAGOGMONCHOG- 
GAGOGONAMOG.  The  largest  boat  in  the  fleet  is  called  ARAS. 

While  many  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  skippers  and  yachts  have 
made  names  for  themselves  in  the  racing  world,  one  skipper  and  one 
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Milford,  Conn.,  on  the  Wepawaug  River.  Yacht  Club  on  Point  opposite  breakwater 


Morris  Rosenfeld 

Snug  Anchorage  at  Pequot  Yacht  Club,  Southport,  Conn. 
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Pine  Orchard  Harbor  and  Club,  Connecticut 


Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc . 


Hamburg  Cove,  Connecticut  River— Anchorage  in  Foreground,  Supply  Docks 

Upper  Left 


Morris  Rosenfeld 


Spectator  Fleet  on  the  Thames  River,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  Harvard  Yale 

Boat  Race 
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West  Harbor— Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.— Popular  Yachting  Rendezvous  on  Fishers 

Island  Sound 


Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc. 


Mystic  River,  Conn.,  with  Mystic  Seaport  in  Background 


Charles  H.  Vilas 

Direction  Under  Sail  in  Selden  Creek,  Connecticut  River 
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boat  in  the  club  have  achieved  a  record  which,  I  believe,  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  recent  annals  of  deep  water  racing.  The  name  of  the 
skipper  is  Richard  S.  Nye  and  the  name  of  his  latest  boat  is  the 
Carina,  a  53  foot  yawl  designed  by  Philip  L.  Rhodes.  The  victories  of 
this  remarkable  combination  aided  by  Nye’s  able  crews  include  two 
Transatlantic  races,  two  Fastnet  races  (the  last  in  such  heavy  weather 
that  only  12  yachts  finished  out  of  43),  the  Brittania  Cup  and  other 
contests  too  numerous  to  mention.  Nye  had  already  won  the  Bermuda 
Cup  in  1952  with  an  earlier  and  smaller  Carina. 

Long  considered  one  of  the  “prestige”  clubs  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club  also  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
busy,  and  interesting  locations.  In  addition  to  its  impressive  schedule 
of  yachting  events  and  entertainments  during  the  so-called  yachting 
season,  it  also  has  an  active  winter  of  frostbiting.  Ladies’  dinghy  races 
are  among  the  features  of  the  annual  program  and  the  fleet  of  Luders 
16’s  is  kept  especially  active.  Among  the  special  events  are  an  invita¬ 
tion  cruise  in  July  and  the  Stratford  Shoal  Race  in  early  October. 
William  J.  Purcell,  father  of  “Skip”  Purcell,  a  former  National  Junior 
Champion,  has  been  the  Club  Manager  for  many  years  and,  unlike 
most  club  managers,  is  also  a  member  of  the  club. 

3.  The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  (1880),  Larchmont,  New  York 

If  some  quiz  master  were  to  ask  a  modern  yachting  Van  Doren 
“What  leading  Long  Island  Sound  yacht  club  started  its  career  in  a 
church?”  we  wouldn’t  bet  that  the  $64,000  question  would  be  cor¬ 
rectly  answered.  In  case  anyone  doubts  that  the  answer  is  the  Larch¬ 
mont  Yacht  Club,  let  him  read  the  following  account  of  the  club’s 
beginning  published  in  1955  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  Book. 

“In  the  early  evening  of  Memorial  Day  in  the  year  1880,  five  young 
men  were  warming  themselves  over  a  bonfire  built  in  a  cleft  of  rocks 
on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  Horseshoe  Harbor,  in  Larchmont  Manor. 
These  five  loved  boats  and  they  had  just  finished  a  hard  racing  day. 
Since  a  bonfire  is  scarcely  the  most  comfortable  way  to  close  a  hard 
day  at  sea,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  young  men  fell  to  discussing 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  yacht  club. 
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“They  were  Frank  L.  Anthony;  Fred  W.  Flint,  who  owned  the 
yacht  Helen;  William  C.  France,  who  owned  the  sloop  Viva;  Loring 
Lothrop,  who  owned  the  ship  called  Lively  Oyster ,  and  Charles  W. 
Jenkins,  who  owned  the  Willis.  .  .  .  Their  boats  were  part  of  a 
mixed  fleet  of  jib  and  mainsail  sandbaggers,  sloops  and  catboats.  .  .  . 

“It  was  decided  that  evening  to  organize  a  yacht  club  to  be  called 
the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  and  to  invite  others  to  join. 

“The  problem  of  a  clubhouse  for  the  new  Larchmont  Yacht  Club 
was  resolved  rather  quickly.  Fred  Flint’s  father,  T.  J.  S.  Flint,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Chicago  grain  operator  who’d  come  east  to  live,  owned  most 
of  the  property  in  Larchmont  Manor  from  the  Post  Road  south  to 
the  shore  line.  On  this  property  was  a  small  Union  Church  facing 
Horseshoe  Harbor.  The  young  charter  members  (18  of  them)  made 
a  deal  with  the  elder  Flint  for  the  use  of  the  church  as  a  clubhouse. 
The  Club  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  church  every  day  except  Sunday 
when  the  clubhouse  would  be  opened  to  them  only  after  the  church 
services  were  over.  It  was  a  momentous  deal— the  three  year  rental 
amounting  to  the  total  of  $3.00. * 

The  membership  soon  grew  too  big  for  the  church  and  after  first 
leasing  several  houses  the  club  bought  from  Benjamin  A.  Carver  their 
present  site  of  eleven  acres  on  the  westerly  side  of  Larchmont  Harbor. 
This  was  in  1887,  the  year  the  club  was  incorporated,  and  the  Carver 
residence  was  used  as  the  clubhouse. 

On  April  19,  1891,  William  Willard  Howard  wrote  in  the  New 
York  World  some  words  of  warm  praise  for  the  Larchmont  Yacht 
Club,  including  mention  of  a  “novel  feature”  for  its  yacht  races: 

“By  far  the  most  remarkable  club  in  point  of  rapidity  of  growth 
and  racing  activity  is  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  at  Larchmont  Manor. 
From  the  original  dozen  the  Club  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  575 
within  the  ten  years  of  its  life.  .  .  . 

“One  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  and  present  popularity  of  the 
Club,  apart  from  the  earnest  work  of  its  administration,  is  the  con- 

*  Most  of  the  information  about  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club’s  history  has  come  from 
the  club’s  valuable  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  Book  of  1955,  the  75th  anniversary,  given  us 
by  C.  H.  Wolfe  who  prepared  the  Year  Book. 
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venience  which  it  has  become  for  yachtsmen  who  sail  the  Sound.  It 
is  a  sort  of  haven  of  refuge  for  all  yachtsmen  who  are  storm  bound, 
hungry,  seasick  or  homesick.  If  a  yacht  needs  supplies  she  can  put  in 
at  Larchmont.  If  an  owner  wants  to  see  his  friends  he  can  find  at  least 
some  of  them  at  Larchmont.  If  he  wants  to  leave  his  yacht  for  a  day 
or  two  while  he  goes  back  to  the  city  he  can  leave  it  at  Larchmont, 
where  it  will  be  taken  care  of  and  made  ready  for  his  return  without 
expense.  If  he  wants  a  race  he  can  find  one  by  merely  showing  himself 
at  the  clubhouse.  No  matter  what  the  necessity  or  what  the  whim  the 
yachtsman  can  find  what  he  wants  at  Larchmont.  .  .  . 

“The  Larchmont  is  the  only  club  that  maintains  regularly  an  out- 
of-town  house.  This  it  is  particularly  well  able  to  do  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  members  have  their  homes  at  Larchmont 
Manor.  .  .  . 

“It  was  as  a  racing  club,  however,  that  the  Larchmont  was  best 
known  last  year.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  racing  is  the  oyster- 
men’s  race  each  year  between  boats  engaged  in  the  oyster  trade. 

“The  Club  will  this  year  introduce  a  rather  novel  feature  into 
yacht  races.  It  has  decided  to  give  the  handicap  system  a  trial,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  encourage  the  owners  of  slow  boats  to  get  into  racing  trim. 
The  handicapping  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  committee, 
which  will  be  composed  of  men  whose  names  are  to  be  kept  a  sort  of 
sacred  secret.  It  will  be  at  least  an  interesting  experiment  in  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committeemen  will  escape  with  their  lives.’’ 

The  club’s  early  growth  and  the  changes  in  the  types  of  boats  in 
the  fleet  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 


1881 

1887 

1900 

1910 

Steamers 

2 

22 

71 

Schooners 

2 

25 

45 

31 

Cabin  sloops,  cutters,  yawls 

13 

74 

96 

100 

“Mainsail”  boats— cats 

12 

30 

7 

7 

Open  jib  and  mainsail 

4 

27 

44 

Launches 

36 

Power  yachts 

155 

Houseboats 

2 

Catamarans 

2 

33 

180 

299 

295 
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In  1887,  the  great  schooner  era  was  well  underway,  reaching  its 
peak  about  1900.  At  that  time  11  of  the  fleet  were  over  100  feet  in 
overall  length.  Steam  yachts  also  reached  a  peak  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  Of  the  71  in  the  fleet  46  measured  over  100  feet,  7  over  200 
feet,  and  one  over  300  feet— the  last  being  the  Valiant  (332  feet) , 
owned  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

By  1910  steamers  were  no  longer  reported  as  such,  but  56  of  the 
power  yachts  measured  over  100  feet.  One  of  the  largest  schooners 
registered  in  1910  was  the  160  foot  Meteor,  owned  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  German  Emperor,  soon  to  become  an 
enemy  of  our  country,  but  then  a  leading  patron  of  yachting.  One  of 
the  power  yachts  was  the  Erin,  a  159  foot  vessel  owned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton,  the  almost  perpetual  challenger  for  the  America’s  Cup.  Both 
the  Kaiser  and  Lipton  were  honorary  members  of  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club. 

In  1910,  coaches  still  carried  members  of  the  club  from  New  York 
to  Larchmont  and  back.  Drawn  by  four  horses,  pictured  on  a  poster, 
they  were  an  impressive  sight.  Headed  “NEW  YORK  and  LARCH¬ 
MONT  COACH— ALL  SPORT”  the  poster  went  on  to  say,  below 
the  picture:  “During  the  Season  1910,  will  run  every  Week  Day  on 
and  after  April  18.  Leaving  the  Holland  House  at  10  o’clock  for  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  via  Central  Park,  72nd  St.  x  Claremont,  River¬ 
side  Drive  x  Fort  Washington,  O  Fordham  Heights,  Bronx  Park  x 
Knickerbocker  Inn,  Pelham  Road  x  New  Rochelle,  Larchmont. 

“Returning  at  3  pm.  Arriving  New  York  5:30  pm. 

“Stopping  to  take  up  and  put  down  passengers  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
or  any  place  along  the  route  Above  59th  St.” 

Fares  were  $5.00  outside  for  the  round  trip,  $3.00  inside  and  $7.50 
for  a  box  seat.  You  could  hire  the  whole  coach  for  $60.00. 

“x  =  Changes  O  =  Cock  Horse” 

This  schedule  didn’t  seem  to  allow  much  time  for  a  sail,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  sociability  of  the  trip  was  sufficient  reward.  And  many  of  the 
passengers  must  have  stayed  over,  to  sleep  on  some  of  the  large  yachts 
which  filled  the  harbor. 

In  1930,  the  50th  anniversary  year,  304  yachts  were  registered  at 
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the  Club.  Thirty-nine  of  these,  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan’s  343  foot 
Corsair ,  were  over  100  feet  long. 

“Since  1930,  however,”  says  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  Book,  “the 
size  of  the  yachts  enrolled  at  Larchmont,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have 
not  been  as  large,  although  the  number  has  grown.”  That  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  understatement  expressed  in  this  book. 

If  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  were  not  famous  for  anything  else, 
it  would  be  on  the  yachting  map  throughout  the  boating  world  be¬ 
cause  of  Larchmont  Race  Week— which  vies  with  Marblehead  Race 
Week  in  attracting  the  largest  number  of  racing  yachts  at  one  time. 
This  event  which  has  always  occurred  during  the  third  week  in  July 
was  conceived  by  John  M.  Lovejoy,  Race  Committee  Chairman,  and 
started  in  1895  under  the  leadership  of  Commodore  Harry  M.  Gillig. 
Since  World  War  II  the  number  of  starters  has  on  occasions  run  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500.  As  a  basic  contribution  to  yachting  the  Larch¬ 
mont  Yacht  Club  played  an  important  early  part  in  demonstrating 
that  the  Marconi  rig  was  a  more  efficient  racing  rig  than  the  gaff. 
In  1917,  in  a  series  of  10  informal  Red  Cross  regattas  (it  was  wartime), 
the  Marconi  rigged  Varuna,  skippered  by  Butler  Whiting,  won  8  out 
of  10  races  against  4  gaff-rigged  one-design  competitors  in  the  O  boat 
class,  designed  by  Gardner.  The  S  class,  designed  by  Herreshoff  and 
the  Victory  class,  designed  by  Gardner,  are  said  to  be  the  two  first 
one-design  Marconi  rig  yacht  classes  to  be  built. 

Going  back  to  1905,  in  that  year  one  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club 
fleet  made  an  extraordinary  record.  The  schooner  Atlantic ,  skippered 
by  Wilson  Marshall,  won  the  Transatlantic  Race  for  the  Kaiser’s  Cup. 
The  Atlantic  left  Sandy  Hook  on  May  17  and  arrived  at  the  Lizard 
Light  May  29.  Time  12  days,  4  hours,  1  minute,  19  seconds.  This  es¬ 
tablished  a  world’s  speed  record  for  the  trans-Atlantic  run  for  racing 
yachts— a  record  which  still  stands  for  total  voyage  and  a  single  day’s 
run.  The  total  distance  was  3013  nautical  miles;  average  speed  10.31 
knots;  best  day’s  run  341  nautical  miles. # 

As  to  other  sports,  the  Club  formerly  had  a  golf  course,  and  a  trap 
shooting  program,  but  both  have  been  given  up— the  latter,  it  is  ru- 

*  As  in  a  large  part  of  this  section,  we  have  relied  largely  on  the  facts  and  wording 
expressed  in  the  invaluable  Diamond  Jubilee  Year  Book. 
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mored,  because  someone  was  more  accurate  in  penetrating  the  sail  of 
a  racing  dinghy  than  in  hitting  a  clay  pigeon.  The  club  has  a  large 
swimming  pool,  engages  in  indoor  bowling,  and  poker,  among  other 
things.  In  frostbiting,  as  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  III,  the  Larch- 
mont  Yacht  Club  is  a  leader.  In  long  life  and  prestige,  this  Club 
would  rate  very  high  among  the  yacht  clubs  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

4.  The  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  (1891),  Port  Washington, 

New  York 

In  1887,  W.  J.  Newman  of  Bayside  and  a  group  of  about  twenty 
kindred  spirits  organized  the  Douglaston  Yacht  Club.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  these  men  met  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  New  York, 
with  some  more  enthusiasts  added,  and  raised  enough  money  to  buy 
an  old  scow,  and  put  a  house  on  it  with  a  piano  and  a  bar.  The  dues 
were  modest:  $5.00  a  year.  The  scow  was  berthed  along  the  shore  of 
Little  Neck  Bay,  where  members  held  races,  ran  aground  frequently 
and,  as  Commodore  Newman  put  it,  “with  renewed  recklessness  and 
daring  crossed  the  start  and  finish  lines  in  mud  and  water  (according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide)/' 

The  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  was  the  outgrowth  of  this  club  on 
Little  Neck  Bay,  for  before  long  some  of  its  most  earnest  sailors  de¬ 
cided  to  break  away  and  seek  better  sailing  conditions  elsewhere. 
They  found  them  on  Manhasset  Bay  to  the  eastward,  and  leased  land 
at  Port  Washington  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  their  present  site.  From  an  old  scow  with  a  house  on  it  to 
the  present  luxurious  headquarters  of  the  M.B.Y.C.  is  a  long  way. 
But  that  is  the  way  with  some  of  the  leading  Sound  yacht  clubs  as 
we  are  seeing  in  this  chapter. 

The  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  was  organized  under  that  name  in 
1891  and  incorporated  in  1892.  William  J.  Newman,  who  had  headed 
up  the  Douglaston  Yacht  Club,  became  the  first  Commodore  of  the 
new  organization.  And  Clay  M.  Greene,  Commodore  in  1898-99,  wrote 
the  following  moving  farewell  to  the  old  scow:  * 

*  Quoted  from  the  M.B.Y.C.  Year  Book,  1957,  from  which  most  of  the  above  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  obtained. 
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“As  this  paper  reaches  its  closing  lines,  a  glance  across  the  twilight- 
tinted  waters  of  the  Bay  that  was  once  a  haven  of  hope  for  that  little 
organization  that  is  big  today,  the  old  house  upon  the  scow  stands  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  pink  of  the  western  sky.  As  if  by  magic,  it  has 
been  moved  to  a  resting  place  where  the  storms  can  never  reach  it, 
and  where  the  protecting  coats  of  harmonious  pigment  shall  mail  it 
against  the  winter  frosts.  From  its  bed  of  green  above  the  tide  the 
breezes  for  years  to  come  will  waft  across  the  waters  and  the  lands 
between  the  memories  of  the  past  that  are  sweet  in  the  successful 
present,  and  must  be  sweeter  still  in  the  golden  future  that  stretches 
beyond.” 

In  1902,  while  Commodore  Stephen  W.  Roach  was  in  office,  the 
club  purchased  its  present  site  and  built  a  new  clubhouse  of  Colonial 
design,  which  remained  the  club’s  headquarters  until  1929,  when  the 
present  clubhouse  was  erected,  during  the  administration  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Floyd  Carlisle. 

In  1902  Commodore  H.  A.  Alker  offered  through  the  Club  a  per¬ 
petual  challenge  cup  known  as  the  Manhasset  Bay  Challenge  Cup  for 
the  development  of  small  yacht  racing,  open  to  competition  by  yachts 
not  exceeding  twenty-seven  feet  rating  measurement.  Competition  for 
this  Cup  is  still  going  strong  and  races  are  held  every  year.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  number  of  annual  racing  fixtures  sponsored  by  the  Club. 
Among  the  popular  racing  classes  actively  promoted  by  the  Club 
members  are  the  Manhasset  Bay  One  Design  Class— a  revival  of  the 
moribund  Sound  Junior  Class  (1934-35),  and  the  Resolute  Class 
(1956).  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  leadership  in  its  effect  on 
Long  Island  Sound  racing  was  the  early  active  participation  of  the 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  in  what  came  to  be  called  Frostbite  Racing 
—already  described  in  Chapter  III.  Every  winter,  during  the  New 
Year  Holidays,  the  Club  holds  a  three-day  Frostbite  Regatta.  Dinghy 
skippers  come  from  far  and  near,  usually  60  or  more  hardy  seamen 
or  women  and  their  crews.  Eighty-two  raced  in  1957.  Yacht  racing 
became  a  year  ’round  sport. 

In  the  late  twenties,  like  other  Sound  yacht  clubs  at  about  that 
time,  the  Club  started  its  Junior  yachting  activities,  although  the 
foundation  of  the  present  organization  was  laid  solidly  in  the  mid- 
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thirties.  With  ten  one-design  Blue  Jays,  owned  by  the  Club,  and  three 
instructors  the  activities  of  the  young  fry  are  being  channeled  along 
wholesome  lines.  The  scope  of  Club  activities  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  20  committees  help  the  officers  and  trustees  in  guiding  the  Club 
affairs.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee.  As 
with  many  of  the  leading  yacht  clubs  on  Long  Island  Sound  there  is 
a  commanding  view  of  the  nearby  waters  from  the  clubhouse,  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  club  which  would  be  included  in  any  list  of  clubs  to  which 
the  word  “prestige”  might  be  applied. 

5.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  (1844),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  organized  on  July  30,  1844,  and 
incorporated  on  February  16,  1865  “for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
yacht  building  and  naval  architecture  and  the  cultivation  of  naval 
science.”  No  story  about  Long  Island  Sound  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  account  of  the  beginnings  and  subsequent  activities  of  this 
great,  pioneer  yacht  club,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  For 
although  it  does  not  now  have  a  station  on  the  Sound,  its  members 
have  always  been  leaders  in  Sound  yachting,  its  cruises  have  many 
times  followed  the  Sound,  and  from  1904  to  1949  its  famous  Station 
10  at  Glen  Cove  was  an  important  anchorage  and  rendezvous  for 
vessels  of  the  club  fleet. 

As  the  club’s  centennial  book  *  points  out,  when  John  Cox  Stevens 
invited  eight  other  yachtsmen  aboard  his  schooner  Gimcrack  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  still 
two  years  off  and  communication  between  the  twenty-six  states  then 
in  existence  was  largely  by  water  and  stage  coach.  John  Tyler  was 
President,  Queen  Victoria  had  been  on  the  throne  of  England  for 
only  seven  years  and  a  rising  young  lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  still  in  his  twenties. 

The  yachtsmen  who  assembled  aboard  the  Gimcrack ,  while  she  lay 
at  anchor  off  the  Battery,  may  well  be  considered  the  founders  of  or¬ 
ganized  yachting  in  America.  Their  names  were  John  Cox  Stevens, 

*  This  book  by  Harry  L.  Maxwell  and  Herbert  L.  Stone  has  been  most  helpful  for 
this  section. 
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Hamilton  Wilkes,  William  Edgar,  John  C.  Jay,  George  L.  Schuyler, 
Louis  A.  Depau,  James  M.  Waterbury,  George  B.  Rollins,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Rogers.  Seven  of  them  owned  schooners,  two  had  sloops. 
When  these  men  went  ashore  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  had  been 
founded  and  John  C.  Stevens  had  been  elected  the  first  Commodore. 
To  show  the  kind  of  men  these  were,  a  Club  Cruise  was  planned  for 
August  2,  1844,  just  three  days  later.  The  rendezvous  was  off  White- 
stone,  Long  Island,  and  Huntington,  New  Haven,  Gardiners  Bay  and 
Oyster  Pond  Point  were  the  stops  on  the  way  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  This  first  yacht  club  cruise  took  place  just  230  years  after  the 
first  cruise  by  white  men  along  the  Sound— when  Captain  Adriaen 
Block  took  his  “jacht”  Onrust  through  Hell  Gate  in  the  year  1614. 
In  1845  the  present  well-known  burgee  was  designed  and  adopted— a 
triangular  blue  flag  with  a  red  cross  having  a  white  star  in  its  center. 
In  1849,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  submitted  a  design  for  a  United  States  Yacht  Ensign.  This 
was  approved  and  the  well-known  flag  with  the  foul  anchor  came  into 
being. 

The  first  clubhouse  was  built  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1846,  at  the 
present  site  of  the  Stevens  Institute— a  “handsome  Gothic  cottage  in 
a  pleasant  grove,”  as  a  club  member  then  described  it.  (This  build¬ 
ing  was  moved  to  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  in  1904  where  it  became 
part  of  Station  10.)  At  this  time  17  yachts  were  enrolled  in  the  fleet 
and  the  membership  had  grown  from  the  original  nine  to  nearly  200. 

In  1851  a  group  of  club  members  had  built  for  themselves  a 
schooner,  designed  by  George  Steers,  which  was  destined  to  become 
the  most  famous  yacht  in  the  world,  the  America.  That  was  the  year 
in  which  she  defeated  14  British  yachts  in  a  race  around  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  thus  won  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup  for  her  owners. 
In  1857  the  surviving  original  owners  deeded  the  “America  s  Cup” 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  as  a  “Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  for 
friendly  competition  between  foreign  countries,”  thus  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  series  of  competitions  (and  controversies)  which  were  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  yachting,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club. 
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At  that  time,  the  Club  and  its  yacht  racing  activities  were  described 
as  follows  in  a  leading  New  York  newspaper: 

“For  the  benefit  of  our  country  readers  we  ought  to  say  that  the 
Yacht  Club  is  a  private  society  of  gentlemen— some  of  whom  own 
yachts  while  others  don’t— and  that  no  one  can  obtain  admission  to 
the  club  without  passing  the  ordeal  of  a  ballot.  Six  years  ago  the 
fleet  consisted  of  some  15  vessels;  since  then  some  30  craft  have  been 
added  and  the  Club  now  musters  some  45  sail.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  term  ‘yacht’  signifies  any  particular  style  of  build  or  rig 
of  vessel;  it  means  a  vessel  devoted  to  sailing  for  amusement— a  pleas¬ 
ure  boat.  Among  the  Club  yachts  are  rather  more  sloops  than  schoon¬ 
ers,  and  the  size  ranges  from  200  to  15  tons.  .  .  . 

.  .  At  yacht  races  the  crew  serves  the  ignoble  use  of  shifting 
ballast,  being  much  better  adapted  to  that  purpose  than  chain,  boxes, 
or  barrels  of  stones.  While  the  race  lasts,  every  soul  on  board  must 
sacrifice  his  private  comfort  to  the  main  chance  of  winning  the  race; 
he  must  sit,  lie,  or  stand  where  he  is  ordered,  and  as  long  as  he  is 
told  to  remain  there,  without  moving;  and  he  must  be  prepared  to 
shift  his  position  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Doubtless  on  this  account  it  is 
that  ladies  are  so  seldom  invited  to  be  on  board  race  yachts  during  re¬ 
gattas. 

“We  suppose  that  there  is  no  one  who  requires  to  be  told  that  the 
winner  of  a  yacht  race  is  the  craft  which  sails  the  fastest.  But  this  rule 
is  not  absolutely  true  of  our  Yacht  Club.’’  (The  article  then  goes  on 
to  explain  the  system  of  time  allowances.) 

As  in  other  yacht  clubs,  there  were  occasional  financial  vicissitudes. 
For  instance,  in  1865  the  New  York  Times  reported,  “We  are  glad 
to  say  that  the  Treasurer’s  bag,  having  been  found  almost  empty,  was 
replenished  at  very  brief  notice  by  sixteen  of  the  prominent  yacht 
owners,  who  contributed  on  the  moment  their  hundred  dollars  each, 
with  a  liberality  and  nonchalance  truly  characteristic.” 

Also,  as  in  other  yacht  clubs,  conflicts  of  interest  between  boat 
owners  and  non-boat  owners  occasionally  gave  rise  to  arguments.  In 
1870,  for  example,  an  editorial  in  a  New  York  paper  pointed  out 
that  “it  is  understood  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  385  mem- 
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bers  but  only  49  of  these  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  club 
—the  boat  owners.  The  non-yacht  owners  desire  an  equal  voice.” 

In  1859  the  club  sailed  its  first  real  ocean  race— a  race  around  Long 
Island,  starting  off  the  clubhouse  at  Elysian  Fields,  passing  by  Sandy 
Hook,  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  ending  up  with  a 
trip  westward  on  the  Sound  to  Throggs  Neck.  Four  sloops  and  four 
schooners  took  part.  Racing  was  suspended  during  the  Civil  War  but 
activities  started  again  in  1865.  During  the  Spanish  American  War, 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  Corsair  left  her  anchorage  in  Glen  Cove  to  become  the 
United  States  warship  Gloucester ,  which  took  part  in  the  destruction 
of  Admiral  Cevera’s  fleet  off  Santiago.  With  the  seventies  the  big 
schooner  era  began  and  the  yacht  owning  members  of  the  club  came 
to  be  divided  into  two  groups,  ‘‘one  made  up  of  those  who  sailed  and 
raced  their  own  yachts  and  were  interested  in  yacht  design  and  the 
development  of  types  and  rigs,  and  the  other  composed  of  owners  of 
the  larger  yachts  who  left  the  handling  and  the  racing  of  them  to 
their  professional  skippers  and  crews.  The  latter  were  wealthy  men 
who  owned  the  fleet  of  great  schooners  that  was  making  the  club  and 
the  sport  famous.”  * 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  Commodore  from  1871  to  1874,  was  the 
leader  of  the  latter  group  which  was  then  in  power  at  the  Club.  The 
first  group,  wanting  a  club  in  which  members  handled  their  own 
yachts,  formed  in  1871  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  Many 
of  its  members  continued  their  membership  in  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club. 

In  November,  1872,  the  club  established  headquarters  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  where  it  has  been  ever  since— in  several  locations,  ending  with 
its  present  one  at  37  West  44th  St.,  to  which  it  went  in  1901.  J.  P. 
Morgan  had  donated  the  land  and  the  new  clubhouse  was  built  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  purpose.  In  this  clubhouse  is  probably  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  yacht  models  in  the  world,  from  a  model  of  the  Gimcrack 
to  those  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  club  fleet.  The  club  library  is 
also  outstanding  and  contains  a  fascinating  collection  of  scrap  books 
dating  back  one  hundred  years,  to  1857.  As  stated,  we  have  this  col- 

*  As  described  in  the  N.Y.Y.C.  Centennial  Book. 
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lection  to  thank  for  some  of  the  yarns  we  have  included  in  this  book. 
A  bar,  dining  room,  model  room,  library  and  bedrooms  are  among 
the  facilities.  In  this  famous  building  are  also  housed  the  offices  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Association  and  the  North 
American  Yacht  Racing  Union.  Here  the  Cruising  Club  of  America 
holds  its  meetings,  as  do  other  yachting  organizations.  The  yachting 
world  owes  much  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

6.  The  North  Shore  Yacht  Club  (1871),  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 
(formerly  the  New  York  Canoe  Club) 

A  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  in  old  New  York,  the  writers  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Square  used  to  gather  at  Hickman’s  Restaurant  on  Nassau 
Street.  There  they  found  good  food  and  congenial  spirits— some  of 
whom  liked  to  take  their  recreation  in  canoes,  even  sailing  canoes. 

One  of  them  was  William  L.  Alden,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club— member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times , 
wit  and  literateur  who  used  the  nom  de  plume  of  Matador  for  his 
dramatic  criticisms  in  Punchinello ,  the  predecessor  of  Puck.  Another, 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  was  then  an  editor  of  the  World.  Other  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  too  many  to  mention  here,  were  among  Mr.  Alden’s 
associates  in  organizing  the  club  and  in  the  second  year  more  writers 
were  added:  John  Habberton  of  the  Herald  and  author  of  Helen’s 
Babies;  G.  Livingstone  Morse,  son  of  the  original  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  World;  Colonel  Charles  L.  Norton,  soldier,  writer  and 
editor.  If  this  group  couldn’t  get  publicity  for  their  club,  when  de¬ 
sired,  no  one  could.  And  there  were  others,  equally  distinguished. 

The  New  York  Canoe  Club  was  organized  in  1871  and  despite  its 
change  in  name  and  residences  has  been  in  continuous  existence  since 
that  year,  sharing  with  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  two  oldest  yacht  clubs  with  headquar¬ 
ters  now  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  New  York  Canoe  Club  put 
canoe  sailing,  cruising  and  racing  on  the  yachting  map  and  under  its 
new  and  old  names  has  had  a  large  part  in  keeping  them  there  ever 
since.  The  change  in  name  to  the  North  Shore  Yacht  Club  came  in 
1951,  but  in  1955,  when  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  of  Great  Britain  chal- 
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lenged  for  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  Perpetual  Trophy,  the  races 
were  conducted  under  both  names.  So  the  old  name  lives  on. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  explained  by  Commodore  Sherman  D.  Warner 
—who  describes  a  very  ingenious  and  satisfactory  way,  it  would  seem, 
of  getting  around  a  few  legal  complications: 

“About  1951,  the  members  tried  to  change  the  name  to  the  New 
York  Canoe  and  Yacht  Club,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  advised  that 
this  name  conflicted  with  a  name  quite  similar  which  was  already  be¬ 
ing  used  by  another  organization.  Thereupon,  the  members  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  North  Shore  Yacht  Club  (1951).  The  members  of  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club  resolved  very  briefly  that  the  By-Laws  of  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club  would  constitute  the  By-Laws  of  the  North  Shore 
Yacht  Club  and  that  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  would  constitute  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  North  Shore 
Yacht  Club.  The  North  Shore  Yacht  Club  has  therefore  continued 
the  New  York  Canoe  Club  or  vice  versa.” 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  In  the  beginning,  the  club 
used  English  Rob  Roy  canoes  but  soon  switched  to  a  “Nautilus”  de¬ 
sign  of  an  Englishman  and  veteran  canoeist,  Warrington  Baden- 
Powell,  whose  canoes  proved  better  suited  to  the  turbulent  waters  of 
New  York  Bay.  These  were  long  sailing  canoes,  with  a  rig  of  jib, 
mainsail  and  mizzen,  with  plenty  of  freeboard,  a  strong  sheer,  hand¬ 
some  and  fast.  The  canoes  were  stored  at  different  boathouses  about 
Manhattan  and  on  Staten  Island  and  the  club  was  very  much  of  a 
family  affair,  enjoying  its  dinners  at  Hickman’s  and  later  at  the  old 
Cafe  Hungaria  on  Union  Square. 

The  first  half-dozen  years  of  the  club’s  existence  were  devoted  to 
cruising— the  “true  function  of  the  canoe.”  *  Many  cruises  were  made 
up  the  Hudson  and  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Canada.  One  such 
cruise  resulted  in  a  book  by  Colonel  Norton  and  John  Habberton, 
called  Canoeing  in  Kanukia.  Throughout  each  season  the  club  fleet 
was  sailed  off  Staten  Island,  off  Bayonne  inside  of  Robbins  Reef  Light, 
on  Flushing  Bay  and  the  Sound,  but  the  sailing  and  racing  was  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  main  object  of  cruising. 

*  This  quotation  and  most  of  the  material  used  in  this  section  comes  from  a  historical 
rdsum£  of  the  club  furnished  by  Commodore  Sherman  D.  Warner  (November  25,  1957). 
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In  1879,  the  first  club  regatta  took  place,  an  open  event  with  25 
canoes  competing.  Before  long  came  an  increased  membership  and  a 
clubhouse  on  Staten  Island.  In  1880  came  the  beginning  of  a  real 
boom  in  canoeing,  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association  at  Lake  George,  and  before  long  to  some  distinctive  Amer¬ 
ican  canoe  models.  The  decked  sailing  canoe  reached  a  new  peak  of 
efficiency  and  speed,  and  in  1886  the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  under 
the  leadership  of  Commodore  Kirk  M unroe,  offered  an  international 
trophy  open  to  foreign  canoeists  for  challenge  and  American  canoe 
clubs  for  defense.  A  challenge  was  received  from  the  Royal  Canoe 
Club  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  races  which  followed  the  New  York 
Canoe  Club  came  out  on  top. 

By  that  time  the  construction  of  a  railroad  on  the  north  shore  of 
Staten  Island  forced  the  club  to  move.  A  scow  was  bought  and  the 
old  house  rebuilt  on  top  of  it.  Eventually  the  club  moved  to  Gravesend 
Bay,  as  the  march  of  progress  made  the  Staten  Island  waterfront  no 
longer  suitable  for  canoeing  or  yachting. 

With  the  new  century  came  a  decline  of  interest  in  decked  sailing 
canoes  and  the  growth  in  popularity  of  small  sailing  craft  and  decked 
yachts.  The  future  of  yachting  south  of  Hell  Gate  looked  dubious, 
but  the  future  of  Long  Island  Sound  appeared  bright.  So  the  New 
York  Canoe  Club  moved  with  the  times,  first  to  Willets  Point  and 
then,  in  1933,  to  its  present  site  in  Manhasset  Bay,  on  Orchard  Beach 
Boulevard,  Manorhaven,  just  outside  of  Port  Washington.  The  club¬ 
house  is  on  a  large  barge  and  most  of  the  members  now  own  cruising 
sailboats  and  motor-boats  instead  of  canoes.  But  canoeing  at  the  club 
is  by  no  means  dead  for  in  1949,  1952,  and  1955  races  were  held  for 
the  challenge  cup  in  the  United  States  and  in  England— the  last  being 
held  in  Hempstead  Harbour  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  resulting  in  a 
victory  for  the  members  of  the  American  Canoe  Association.  Here, 
again,  it  was  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  (and  the  North  Shore  Yacht 
Club)  which  sponsored  the  races.  The  club’s  red  pennant  with  the 
horizontal  white  stripe  still  waves  in  the  breezes  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
though  no  longer  limited  to  canoes. 
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7.  The  Riverside  Yacht  Club  (1888),  Riverside,  Connecticut 

Some  yacht  clubs  are  the  focal  points  around  which  the  social  life 
of  the  community  revolves.  When  there  is  a  wedding  reception  it  is 
held  at  the  yacht  club;  if  a  little  group  of  earnest  bird  watchers  wants 
to  hold  a  meeting  to  hear  Professor  Whoosis  discuss  “How  to  tell  the 
birds  from  the  wild  flowers”  (to  use  the  title  of  a  long  cherished  book), 
they  gather  at  the  yacht  club;  if  there  is  to  be  a  debutante  dance  its 
location  offers  no  problem;  it  will,  of  course,  be  held  at  the  yacht  club. 
The  Riverside  Yacht  Club,  according  to  reliable  reports,  occupies 
such  a  place  in  the  community  life  of  Riverside,  which,  though  politi¬ 
cally  part  of  Greenwich,  is  socially  on  its  own. 

Like  many  communities  on  the  Sound,  now  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York  City,  Riverside  began  its  yachting  activities  as  a 
summer  resort  and  not  much  went  on  during  the  winter,  when  the 
summer  residents  lived  in  New  York.  But  even  back  in  the  eighties 
there  were  still  a  few  commuters.  One  of  these  commuters  was  George 
I.  Tyson,  an  enthusiastic  sailor,  whose  family  owned  considerable 
property  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Mianus  River  from  the  railroad 
tracks  to  the  Sound.  Beginning  in  1885,  Mr.  Tyson  started  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  yacht  club  among  his  sailor  neighbors.  By  1888  he  had 
succeeded,  thanks  to  a  very  generous  contribution  of  Tyson  money 
and  Tyson  land,  and  a  clubhouse  was  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Cos  Cob  Harbor  near  the  entrance  of  the  Mianus  River.  George  I. 
Tyson  was  the  first  Commodore  and  held  the  post  for  eight  years. 

“The  object  of  the  club,”  as  stated  very  simply  in  the  by-laws,  “is  to 
encourage  yachting  and  provide  for  the  recreation  of  its  members.” 

The  original  fleet  consisted  of  38  yachts,  many  of  them  over  100 
feet  in  length,  most  of  them  sailing  craft  but  with  a  few  steam  yachts 
and  naphtha  launches.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  fleet  was  nearly  250 
boats  strong,  from  Riverside  sailing  dinghies  to  the  65  foot  yawl 
Sachem.  As  in  all  yacht  clubs,  except  a  canoe  club  which  developed 
into  a  yacht  club,  Riverside  boats  are  smaller  now. 

In  1929,  the  club  purchased  the  land  on  the  Tyson  property  and 
built  the  present  clubhouse.  Riverside  was  still  primarily  a  summer 
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colony;  at  least  it  had  not  yet  become  a  year  ’round  home  for  many  of 
the  yachting  contingent.  By  1945,  the  post-war  trend  to  the  suburbs 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  at  Riverside  and  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club 
joined  the  move  among  other  yacht  and  beach  clubs  and  became  a 
year  ’round  club.  Now  the  club  is  nearly  as  busy  in  winter  as  it  is  in 
summer,  including  an  active  frostbite  season  in  their  dinghies.  About 
65  of  these  dinghies  are  in  use;  they  were  designed  especially  for 
the  club  by  Fenwick  Williams  in  1936  and  have  proved  very  success¬ 
ful.  Lightnings  and  27  foot  Quincy  Adams  17s  are  two  one-design 
classes  which  are  especially  popular. 

In  1937  the  first  real  Junior  Program  got  started  and  now  about 
200  youngsters  receive  instruction  in  sailing,  swimming,  tennis,  etc. 
While  still  juniors,  Teddy  Mahr  won  the  National  Lightning  title 
and  Judy  Webb  won  the  Women’s  Nationals.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
a  swimming  pool  was  being  built,  as  well  as  two  more  tennis  courts. 

From  my  point  of  view  as  a  visiting  yachtsman,  Riverside  is  one 
of  the  most  hospitable  clubs  on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  attractively  located.  And  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  because 
somehow  the  leading  Sound  yacht  clubs  have  managed  to  get  the  top 
locations.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  millionaire  any  more  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  prize  views  of  the  Sound  and  to  feel  that  they  are  yours.  Just 
join  a  good  yacht  club. 

8.  The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  (1871),  Oyster  Bay, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  two  oldest  clubs  with  its  headquarters  now  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  like  the  Ivy 
League  in  football,  started  the  movement  to  give  the  sport  back  to 
the  amateurs.  At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  group  who  left  the 
handling  of  their  yachts  to  professional  skippers  and  crews,  the  wealth¬ 
ier  members,  were  in  control  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club— as  pointed 
out  in  the  section  on  that  club.  Some  of  the  other  group,  the  Do-it- 
Yourself  exponents,  who  skippered  and  sailed  their  own  boats,  de¬ 
cided  to  form  a  new  club  in  which  the  principles  of  amateur  or 
“Corinthian”  racing  would  prevail. 
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Thus,  in  September,  1871,  a  dozen  yachtsmen  gathered  aboard  the 
sloop  Glance— W.  L.  Swan,  owner— anchored  in  Oyster  Bay  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  of  Oyster  Bay,  which  became  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  in  1882,  and  was  incorporated 
under  the  latter  name  on  February  1,  1887.  To  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  12  founders,  the  club’s  triangular  blue  burgee  has  12  white 
stars,  eight  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  four  others  crossing  verti¬ 
cally.  William  L.  Swan  was  the  first  Commodore,  Charles  E.  Willis 
the  Vice  Commodore,  Frederic  de  P.  Foster  the  first  Secretary,  Gerard 
Beekman  the  Treasurer  and  William  Foulke  the  Measurer.  All  took 
office  in  1871. 

By  the  rules  of  Corinthian  racing  each  competing  vessel  must  be 
commanded  by  her  own  owner— not  by  a  paid  skipper— and  sailed  by 
amateurs.  The  stated  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  members  “in  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  navigation,  in  the  personal  management,  control 
and  handling  of  their  yachts  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  seaman¬ 
ship.” 

“As  might  be  expected,”  said  the  New  York  World  a  while  later, 
“the  new  club  became  very  popular  and  its  races  were  watched  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  by  all  manner  of  people,  some  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  an  amateur  sailor  could  get  a  yacht 
over  the  course  without  capsizing  her.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
the  races  of  the  Seawanhaka  Club  have  in  most  instances  shown  the 
result  of  a  high  degree  of  racing  science.” 

The  first  regatta,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Vice  Commodore 
Charles  E.  Willis,  took  place  on  July  4,  1872.  While  the  club  boats 
had  a  20  mile  race  on  the  Sound,  it  was  the  “scrub  race”  in  Oyster 
Bay  that  got  the  townspeople  steamed  up.  This  was  a  race  of  the 
local  oystermen  who  used  their  boats  for  pleasure  sailing  during  the 
off-season  summer  months.  They  were  all  invited  to  participate  and 
each,  so  the  report  goes,  under  a  mask  of  assumed  indifference  and 
with  efforts  to  conceal  their  preparations,  worked  like  beavers  before¬ 
hand  to  get  their  boats  ready. 

Over  a  year  later,  the  New  York  World ,  which  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  yachting  affairs,  well  described  another  early  regatta: 

“Upon  the  27th  of  September,  1873,  there  was  sailed  what  is  called 
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a  ‘Corinthian’  race,  at  Oyster  Bay,  the  second  of  its  kind  during  the 
season.  The  peculiarity  [our  italics]  of  the  Corinthian  race  is  that 
each  yacht-owner  sails  his  own  boat,  not  even  advice  from  the  profes¬ 
sionals  being  allowed.  This  system  of  yachting  has  long  been  in  vogue 
in  England  and  has  yearly  grown  more  popular.  It  has  never  been 
introduced  in  this  country  until  the  present  season  and  judging  from 
the  success  attending  it  so  far  it  will  grow  in  favor  here. 

“The  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club  has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  first  race  was  sailed  upon  the  Sound  on  the  same  waters 
and  in  the  same  breeze  which  sent  the  yachts  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  sailed  by  professionals,  who  preferred  comfort  to  glory,  scurry¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither  for  shelter  like  a  flock  of  tired  and  affrighted 
birds.” 

Besides  the  rule  that  owners  must  sail  their  own  yachts,  the  original 
Constitution  provided  that  anyone  who  placed  a  wager  on  the  results 
of  a  race  would  be  expelled.  In  1876  the  club  membership  roster  in¬ 
cluded  nine  Roosevelts  (it  was  ten  in  1877);  one  of  them,  “T.  R.,” 
was  later  to  become  President  of  the  United  States.  And  if  you  added 
together  the  members  of  the  Weeks  (or  Weekes)  and  Foster  families 
you’d  account  for  about  the  same  number.  In  1957,  there  were  still 
nine  Roosevelts  in  the  club  and  six  Weeks  (with  or  without  the  third 
e)  and  two  Fosters.  A  visiting  yachtsman  once  described  Seawanhaka 
as  an  island  entirely  surrounded  by  Roosevelts,  Weeks,  and  Negroes. 

On  January  20,  1875,  in  reporting  a  Club  dinner  at  Delmonico’s, 
the  Home  Journal  expressed  its  exalted  idea  of  the  club  in  these  words: 
“The  club  accepts  for  membership  none  but  gentlemen  and  intends 
to  elevate  the  sport  of  yachting,  keeping  it  among  the  sports  of  well- 
bred  gentlemen.” 

While  most  of  the  comments  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  were 
very  complimentary  towards  the  new  club,  this  was  not  always  the 
case,  as  The  Recorder  noted  on  May  30,  1892,  under  the  heading 
“Red  Rags  and  Bulls— Stories  About  Stiff-Necked  Yachtsmen  and 
Knights  of  the  Quill.”  The  Recorder  then  went  on  to  say:  “How  is  it 
that  the  presence  of  a  reporter  acts  upon  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  as  a  flaming  red  handkerchief 
on  a  pawing  bull  in  the  ring?  That  was  the  question  that  was  dis- 
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cussed  with  vigor  by  yachtsmen  yesterday.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  Seawanhaka  House  Committee  is  not  to  be  taken  as  seriously 
representing  the  views  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  members  of 
the  club.”  Perhaps  the  much-abused  House  Committee  was  seeking 
a  little  privacy  or  felt  like  the  Nautical  Gazette  which  said  in  1875 
that  the  day  was  past  “when  regattas  are  to  be  nothing  but  an  empty 
show,  a  grand  gala  day  for  ladies  and  a  growling  day  for  nincompoop 
reporters.  The  regatta  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  test  of  skillful  handling 
of  craft  and  a  display  of  seamanship.  Yacht  owners  are  tired  of  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  please  newspaper  bores  and  then  be  assailed  in 
the  journals  next  day.”  So,  like  many  questions,  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  one  also. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  the  active  interest  in  yachting 
taken  by  many  newspapers  in  the  early  days— even  reaching  to  efforts 
to  find  out  what  went  on  at  club  meetings.  This  wasn’t  too  difficult  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties  when  yacht  clubs  were  very  few  in  number. 
It  wouldn’t  be  so  easy  today,  with  140  clubs  on  the  Sound.  And  for¬ 
merly  far  fewer  sports  and  recreational  activities  competed  for  public 
attention.  But  we  also  wonder  whether  there  were  many  reporters  in 
the  old  times  of  the  caliber  of  men  like  Everett  Morris  and  Bill  Taylor 
today. 

In  the  early  days,  the  club  had  a  station  on  Staten  Island  and  from 
1887  to  1899  town  houses  in  New  York  City  in  three  successive  loca¬ 
tions.  But  in  1892,  first  as  a  station  and  later  as  its  headquarters,  the 
club  established  itself  on  Centre  Island,  Oyster  Bay.  The  new  club¬ 
house,  still  going  strong  on  its  splendid  site  overlooking  Oyster  Bay 
Harbor,  was  opened  on  May  28,  1892. 

On  July  3,  1892,  the  New  York  Herald  told  the  story  of  the  club 
and  its  clubhouse  under  the  following  headlines: 

‘‘Seawanhaka’s  New  Club  House.  Just  Built  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island,  on  the  Only  Landlocked  Harbor  Between  New  York  and 
Newport.  A  Complete  Establishment.  Colonial  in  Design,  It  Contains 
Every  Convenience  and  Luxury  for  Jack  Afloat  and  His  Sweetheart 
on  Shore.” 

While  the  claim  that  Oyster  Bay  is  the  only  landlocked  harbor  be- 
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tween  New  York  and  Newport  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  the  rest  of  the 
article  is  enlightening: 

“On  a  lovely  strip  of  land  which  divides  West  Harbor  from  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  the  famous  tribe  of  redskins  known  as  the  Seawan- 
hakas  have  just  completed  a  big  wigwam  for  their  own  use  and  the 
use  of  their  squaws  and  papooses. 

“The  Seawanhakas,  as  their  name  implies— it  being  Big  Injun  for 
Long  Islanders— are  a  hardy,  sea-faring  race  of  savages  who  have  be¬ 
come  civilized  by  the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature  and  by  constant 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Nuyorkyatclub.  .  .  . 

“The  motto  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Club  is  suggestive  of 
the  purpose  of  the  club  ‘Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat’  or  ‘Put  no  duffer 
at  the  helm’  or  words  to  that  effect.  .  .  . 

“They  will  tell  you  that  they  have  the  only  true  landlocked  harbor 
with  plenty  of  deep  water  and  room  for  a  whole  flotilla  between  New 
York  and  Newport.  .  .  . 

“The  Seawanhaka  Club  would  never  have  leaped  to  the  front  as  a 
sporting  and  social  organization,  as  it  has,  without  a  bit  of  history. 
There  was  no  millionaire  in  this  case  to  sit  down  and  say  ‘I  pronounce 
such  and  such  a  club  to  be  in  existence.’ 

“The  club  had  a  healthier  growth  than  that.  It  was  organized  in 
1871  by  Bayard  Foulke,  Gerard  Beekman,  J.  W.  Beekman,  Alfred 
Roosevelt,  William  Foulke  and  Frederic  de  P.  Foster.  Today  (1892) 
it  has  a  membership  of  350,  that  being  the  limit  of  the  club,  and  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  list  all  of  the  best  known  yacht  owners  of  New  York  and 
Boston.” 

Next  to  the  America  s  Cup,  probably  the  best  known  yacht  racing 
trophy  in  the  United  States  is  the  “Seawanhaka  International  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup  for  Small  Yachts.”  This  was  originally  put  up  by  the  club 
in  a  declaration  of  trust,  dated  June  1,  1895,  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
challenge  cup  between  American  and  foreign  yacht  clubs.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  size  limits  of  boats  qualified  to  participate  were 
those  whose  racing  measurement  or  size  did  not  exceed  the  “25  foot 
racing  length  class”  or  were  not  smaller  than  the  “15  foot  racing  length 
class.”  Match  races,  three  out  of  five  to  win,  were  to  be  held  between 
single  yachts  representing  each  country.  Since  1895  there  have  been 
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31  matches,  of  which  13  have  been  won  by  the  United  States,  10  by 
Canada,  seven  by  Scotland  and  one  by  Norway.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  cup  is  held  by  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  the  last 
winner  having  been  Herman  F.  Whiton’s  Goose.  While  the  Seawan¬ 
haka  Cup  is  the  most  famous,  it  is  only  one  of  24  challenge  and  me¬ 
morial  cups  for  which  races  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 

From  its  first  regatta  in  1872  to  the  present  time  this  club  has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  racing  yachts, 
especially  those  of  modest  size.  But  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  small 
yacht  have  undergone  considerable  change.  For  instance,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  in  May,  1898,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  A.  Cary  Smith  was  read:  “Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  for  large  boats  the  deep  centreboard  is  best,  while  for 
small  boats,  say  under  60  feet,  the  keel  has  been  most  successful.”  And, 
as  a  forecast  of  the  later  rapid  growth  of  one-design  classes:  “The  past 
season  has  shown,  in  the  smaller  classes  at  least,  that  good  racing  can 
be  had  when  all  the  boats  in  a  class  are  of  one  model.” 

9.  The  Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club  (1886),  Shelter  Island 

Heights,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

While  there  was  a  boom  in  yacht  club  development  during  the 
eighties  at  the  western  end  of  the  Sound,  yachting  enthusiasts  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  were  also  getting  stirred  up.  Here  is  the 
story  of  the  early  history  of  the  Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club,  as  its  Sec¬ 
retary,  C.  P.  Brigham  told  it  in  1893,  with  more  eloquence  than  I  can 
muster— though  I  must  add  that  after  reading  Mr.  Brigham’s  first 
paragraph  my  own  cruises  to  Shelter  Island  lead  me  to  say  “me,  too.” 

“It  was  not  until  the  year  1886,  when  the  fascinations  of  Shelter 
Island,  that  most  charming  bit  of  Nature’s  production,  had  allured  to 
its  pleasant  haunts  a  good  sized  colony  of  summer  residents,  that  in¬ 
spiration  towards  yachting  was  there  developed.  In  no  other  place 
could  such  inclinations  be  more  greatly  encouraged  by  the  surround¬ 
ings— a  safe,  snug  and  quiet  harbor  in  the  midst  of  poetic  beauty  and 
fine  scenery,  with  the  pleasures  of  delightful  short  cruises  in  shel- 
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tered  waters,  and,  more  important,  the  advantage  of  quick  access  to 
the  ocean  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

“In  that  year  the  first  move  was  made  towards  the  formation  of  the 
Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club.  Foremost  among  those  interested  in  this 
undertaking  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoagland,  owner  of  the  Day  Dream.  (He 
was  also  Commodore  of  the  American  Yacht  Club  at  the  time.) 

On  July  14,  1886,  the  Club  was  incorporated  with  an  active  mem¬ 
bership  of  26,  and  an  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues  of  $5.00  each. 
The  first  annual  regatta  was  held  on  August  26,  1886.  For  several 
years  meetings  were  held,  sometimes  in  the  low-roofed  room  over  the 
Post  Office,  sometimes  in  the  offices  of  the  Shelter  Island  Association, 
often  in  the  “luxurious  and  spacious  parlors”  of  the  Prospect  House, 
whose  owner,  D.  P.  Hathaway,  was  one  of  the  Club’s  incorporators, 
Now  let  Mr.  Brigham  continue: 

“The  genuine  yachting  spirit  of  the  Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  real  birth  in  1890.  The  register  of  this  year 
shows  a  large  number  of  additional  yachts  enrolled,  a  decided  increase 
in  membership,  as  well  as  the  record  of  a  most  successful  and  interest¬ 
ing  Club  Cruise— the  second  in  its  history. 

“The  Club’s  first  cruise,  the  preceding  year,  while  not  disastrous, 
gave  to  its  youthful  skippers  such  an  experience  as  tested  their  bravery 
and  skill.  They  were  called  upon  to  battle  with,  first,  very  light  head 
winds,  then  a  calm,  followed  by  squalls,  fog,  and  a  drenching  rain, 
and  many,  being  without  compasses,  found  themselves  more  ’at  sea’ 
than  was  good  for  their  digestion.  In  consequence  of  these  misfor¬ 
tunes,  but  four  out  of  twelve  starters  were  found  at  the  day’s  end  at 
anchor  at  their  destination,  the  others  returning  to  the  snug  harbor 
at  Shelter  Island,  none  the  worse  for  their  day’s  outing.”  I  wonder  if 
any  of  the  participants  on  today’s  club  cruises  go  off  without  a  com¬ 
pass. 

By  1892,  the  Club  had  its  own  clubhouse  and  the  membership 
limit  was  raised  to  200  and  annual  dues  to  $10.  In  August,  1894,  a 
revolutionary  event  occurred,  featured  in  headlines  from  New  York 
to  Montauk  Point.  A  race  took  place  in  which  women  were  at  the 
helm.  Let  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  tell  the  story,  beginning  with  a  few 
headlines: 
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“Fair  Women  at  the  Helm— Shelter  Island’s  Season  Closed  with  a 
Novel  Boat  Race— There  was  Plenty  of  Excitement,  and  the  Gentle 
Sailors  Proved  Themselves  Adepts  on  the  Water— They  Sailed  the 
Catboats  with  Bewitching  Skill. 

“The  last  race  of  the  season  in  these  waters  was  given  a  spice  of 
novelty  by  the  condition  which  required  that  each  boat  entered  should 
be  steered  by  a  woman.  The  yacht  club  determined  on  this,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  women  hereabouts  are  as  brave  and  daring  as 
they  are  beautiful.’’ 

The  yacht  club  not  only  became  a  center  of  yachting  activity  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  but  like  other  yacht  clubs  it  was  a  center 
of  summer  social  activity  as  well.  The  fascinating  club  scrap  book, 
which  Commodore  John  L.  Umpleby  was  kind  enough  to  let  me 
borrow,  contains  among  other  things  a  dance  program  of  the  gay 
nineties  in  which  Waltzes,  Polkas,  and  Lancers  share  the  space  with 
“Deux  Temps”  and  the  Virginia  Reel. 

The  Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club,  now  located  on  a  point  on  the  west 
shore  of  Dering  Harbor,  Shelter  Island,  is  a  frequent  host  to  yacht 
club  cruises.  The  Off  Soundings  Club  fleet,  for  example,  makes  the 
harbor  an  objective  of  its  annual  rendezvous,  as  does  the  American 
Yacht  Club  from  time  to  time.  To  “that  most  charming  bit  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  production,”  the  yacht  club  has  added  a  great  deal  to  make 
Dering  Harbor  one  of  the  most  appealing  ports  on  the  coast. 

10.  The  Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  (1889),  City  Island,  New  York 

The  Larchmont  Yacht  Club  began  its  career  in  a  church,  the  Stuy¬ 
vesant  Yacht  Club  on  a  ferry  boat.  It  all  started  in  the  early  eighties 
when  a  group  of  young  men  living  in  Manhattan  pooled  their  re¬ 
sources  and  bought  a  rowboat  which  they  transported  to  the  Harlem 
River  on  a  milk  wagon  and  then  rigged  it  with  a  sail.  Before  long 
they  branched  out  and  chartered  an  old  sloop  for  cruises  down  the 
Sound.  On  one  of  these  trips  a  powerful  nor’easter  forced  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  what  was  then  called  Cow  Bay  (Manhasset  Bay).  Anchored 
near  by  was  a  dismantled  ferry  boat,  the  Gerard  Stuyvesant.  “That 
boat  would  make  an  ideal  clubhouse,”  one  of  the  boys  remarked. 
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Before  long  the  ferry  was  bought  and  towed  to  Port  Morris  on  the 
East  River.  There  it  was  beached  at  the  head  of  a  creek  and  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club— organized  in  1889, 
incorporated  on  April  27,  1890.  Changing  conditions  and  expansion 
made  it  eventually  desirable  to  move,  first  to  a  house  at  Port  Morris 
instead  of  a  ferry  boat,  then  to  Pelham  Bay  and  finally  to  City  Island, 
where  the  club  is  now  located.* 

But  it  was  while  the  club  was  at  Port  Morris  that  its  members  played 
a  notable  part  in  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  maritime  history.  This 
was  described  as  follows  in  Motor  Boating; f  August,  1947. 

“One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  occurred  on  June  15,  1904,  when  many  of  its 
members  helped  to  rescue  children  and  adult  passengers  of  the  ill- 
fated  excursion  steamer  General  Slocum,  which  took  fire  going 
through  Hell  Gate  and  burned  in  the  East  River  in  one  of  the  worst 
marine  disasters  to  take  place  on  American  inland  waterways,  and  in 
which  1021  persons  lost  their  lives. 

“Club  members  who  were  in  their  Port  Morris  clubhouse  or  their 
boats  were  watching  the  approach  of  the  majestic  ship  when  suddenly 
bedlam  broke  loose  and  pent-up  flames  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke 
billowed  from  the  crowded  decks.  As  the  huge  craft  drew  opposite 
the  clubhouse,  a  mass  of  struggling,  hysterical  humanity  was  making 
futile  attempts  to  escape  from  the  inferno  on  which  they  were  trapped. 
Scores  jumped  into  the  water  and  many  were  trampled  underfoot  on 
the  decks. 

“Momentarily  dazed  by  the  tragedy  they  saw  being  enacted  before 
them,  the  club  members  watched  in  horror  as  the  flames  gained  head¬ 
way,  then  they  dashed  to  every  available  boat  and  rushed  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  They  saved  as  many  of  the  victims  as  possible  and  ferried  them 
to  the  clubhouse  where  they  were  given  medical  aid. 

“When  the  flames  were  controlled,  the  clubhouse  was  filled  with 
110  injured  and  burned  victims  of  the  catastrophe,  and  130  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  reverently  laid  out  in  any  space  available  in  the 
crowded  structure.  Members  still  active  at  Stuyvesant  aided  in  this 

*  Data  above  from  Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  65th  Anniversary  Book. 

f  “Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club,”  by  R.  G.  Picinick,  Jr. 
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rescue  and  the  younger  generation  of  club  sailors  have  heard  the  story 
as  it  has  been  told  and  retold  in  the  clubhouse  on  winter  evenings 
and  on  many  a  languid  summer  cruise.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  about  the  Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  a  creation  of  its  own  members.  Extensions  to  a 
clubhouse;  the  rebuilding  of  docks  after  a  hurricane;  hauling  boulders 
and  cement  blocks  for  a  retaining  wall;  wading  in  mud  while  bulk¬ 
heads  were  erected,  ground  filled  in  and  water  pushed  back;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  achievements  of  a  membership  with  a  spirit  which  is 
not  easily  downed.  From  meetings  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  old  ferry 
the  club  now  assembles  in  its  new  clubhouse  on  Eastchester  Bay. 

Yacht  clubs  owe  their  origin  and  success  to  the  vision,  enthusiasm 
and  leadership  of  a  few  men.  The  first  Commodore  of  the  Stuyvesant 
Yacht  Club  was  John  Kipp,  who  served  from  1890  to  1898.  After  him 
came  many  others  who  at  various  times  gave  the  club  a  push  forward. 
Among  those  whose  contribution  was  outstanding,  Commodore  John 
A.  Muller,  one  of  the  original  founders,  is  remembered  as  “Old  man 
Stuyvesant  himself.”  He  was  Commodore  during  the  years  1914,  1915, 
1916,  1919,  and  1920,  and  a  member  of  the  club  for  49  years. 

The  Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  burgee,  designed  jointly  by  Richard 
Kipp,  brother  of  the  first  Commodore,  and  Peter  Barry,  has  been  car¬ 
ried  by  members  of  the  club  fleet  to  many  far-flung  waters.  In  racing 
as  well  as  in  cruising  the  club  has  long  been  active,  being  a  member 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Yacht  Racing  Association.  Members  no 
longer  come  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  club  but  from 
many  communities  in  Westchester  County,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey 
and  other  points. 

While  the  American  Yacht  Club  fleet  began  with  steam  yachts,  the 
Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club  flotilla  started  with  a  small  rowboat  with  a  sail 
in  it.  Since  that  time  the  club  has  come  a  very  long  way.  We  know  of 
no  yacht  club  that  owes  more  to  the  willingness  of  its  members,  in 
time  of  need,  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work. 
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SOME  BITS  OF  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND  HISTORY 

Colonists  and  Indians 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Dutch  got  there  first,  when  Captain 
Adriaen  Block  cruised  the  Sound  in  1614.  But  Captain  Thomas 
Dermer,  an  Englishman,  made  a  cruise  five  years  later.  Much  of  the 
early  history  of  colonization  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  is  a  story 
of  the  rivalry  of  Dutch  and  English,  in  which  the  English  came  out  on 
top.  While  the  Dutch  were  spreading  out  eastward  from  New  Amster¬ 
dam  for  a  short  distance  on  Long  Island  and  for  a  longer  distance 
into  Connecticut,  the  English  were  pushing  westward  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  also  crossing  the  Sound  to  settle  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island. 

The  Jankins  was  what  the  Dutch  called  their  aggressive  rivals,  but 
since  the  Dutch  had  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  “J,”  it  soon  became 
Yankees  and  a  new  name  had  come  into  being  which  would  some  day 
be  a  synonym  for  all  Americans.* 

By  1630,  ten  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  hundreds 
of  Englishmen  had  settled  themselves  along  the  Connecticut  River, 

*  This  is  a  widely  accepted  version  of  the  origin  of  “Yankees.” 
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eventually  surrounding  a  small  Dutch  fort  at  the  place  where  Hart¬ 
ford  is  today.  During  the  next  decade  English  towns  sprang  up  on 
both  sides  of  Long  Island  Sound  despite  protests  from  the  Dutch, 
who  claimed  this  territory  for  themselves.  Recognizing  their  weak¬ 
ness,  however,  the  Dutch  gave  in  more  and  more,  avoiding  a  war  while 
losing  a  continent.  In  1650  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Hartford,  turned  over  to  the  English  most  of  Long  Island  east  of 
Oyster  Bay  and  all  of  Connecticut  east  of  a  line  running  northward 
from  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Bay.  But  English  settlers  kept  push¬ 
ing  westward  even  into  Dutch  territory,  began  asserting  their  rights, 
and  were  a  constant  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Dutch  governors. 

By  1664  the  English  made  a  complete  job  of  it,  when  a  British  fleet 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  King  Charles  II  of  England, 
dropped  anchor  in  New  York  Bay  on  August  18.  Shortly  afterwards 
Stuyvesant  surrendered,  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  Long 
Island  part  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  the  English  took  over, 
though  the  Dutch  people  remained  for  some  years  a  significant  strain 
in  the  New  York  population. 

Meanwhile,  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  the  Indians  did  not  take 
the  white  aggressions  lying  down.  But  in  1637  the  power  of  the  war¬ 
like  Pequots  was  broken,  when  Major  John  Mason  and  Captain  John 
Underhill,  with  less  than  100  men,  attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  tribe’s 
headquarters  and  village.  Hundreds  of  Indians  were  caught  in  the 
flames  and  burnt  to  death.  Cotton  Mather,  the  Boston  divine,  wrote 
that  “it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  them  [the  Indians]  frying  in  the  fire, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  quenching  the  same,  horrible  was  the  stink 
and  scent  thereof,  but  the  victory  seemed  a  sweet  sacrifice,  and  they 
gave  their  praise  thereof  to  God.”  The  use  of  “sweet”  to  describe  the 
dreadful  method  by  which  the  colonists  achieved  security  seems  a 
bit  inappropriate  by  modern  standards,  but  now  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  Indians  when  we  go  to  bed. 

After  the  end  of  King  Philip’s  War  in  1676,  the  Indians  were  no 
longer  a  menace,  though  their  begging  often  made  them  a  nuisance. 
Having  been  thoroughly  “gypped”  by  the  white  men  in  their  land 
deals,  weakened  by  white  men’s  diseases,  what  were  left  of  the  Indians 
had  a  tough  time  of  it.  They  had  sold  Milford  for  six  coats,  ten  blankets, 
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a  kettle,  and  some  hoes,  knives,  hatchets  and  glasses.  Norwich  became 
the  white  man’s  property  for  a  canoeload  of  beef,  corn,  and  peas.  And 
so  it  had  gone,  as  the  English  took  over  along  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound.* 

Battles  and  Blockades 

Having  succeeded  in  pushing  out  the  Dutch  with  the  help  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  having  removed  the  Indian  menace  and  brought 
the  wolves  who  had  ravaged  their  farms  under  control,  the  Yankees 
who  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  joined 
with  other  colonists  in  tackling  bigger  game— the  British  Army  and 
Navy. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  one  important  battle  close  to 
the  Sound— the  Battle  of  Long  Island— an  American  defeat  that  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  becoming  a  disaster.  But  there  were  many  lesser  battles 
and  skirmishes  along  the  Sound  and  on  its  waters  that  added  up  to  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  and  in  these  the  American  forces  had  their 
full  share  of  successes.  And  this  doesn’t  include  the  accomplishments 
of  privateers  who  ranged  far  beyond  Montauk  Point. 

It  was  only  the  aftermath  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  which  involved  Long  Island 
Sound.  Having  driven  back  or  captured  American  forces  holding  ad¬ 
vanced  lines  south  of  their  fortifications  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  the 
British  General  Sir  William  Howe,  failed  to  follow  up  his  victory  by 
promptly  attacking  the  weakened  American  army  at  Brooklyn  Heights. 
This  was  on  August  26,  1776,  and  on  that  afternoon  General  George 
Washington  arrived  at  the  scene  to  find  the  morale  of  his  troops  at  a 
low  ebb.  Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  Howe’s  delay  and  a  thick  fog 
and  rain  enabled  Washington  in  a  brilliant  withdrawal  to  Manhattan 
across  the  East  River,  to  save  his  Army  and  its  supplies— and  possibly 
himself— from  imminent  capture.  Among  the  many  small  events  on 

*  For  material  in  this  section  and  the  one  which  follows,  I  am  indebted  to  The 
Yankees  of  Connecticut,  by  W.  Storrs  Lee  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  Discovering  Long 
Island,  by  William  Oliver  Stevens  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  and  A  Short  History  of  New 
York  State,  by  David  M.  Ellis,  James  A.  Frost,  Harold  C.  Syrett,  and  Harry  F.  Carman 
(New  York  State  Historical  Association  and  Cornell  University  Press). 
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which  hung  the  fate  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  advent  of  that 
fog  on  the  night  of  August  29,  deserves  a  high  place. 

On  September  15  Howe  easily  captured  New  York  City,  as  the 
poorly  equipped  and  trained  Americans  fled  northward  to  new  lines 
at  Harlem  Heights,  where  they  repelled  a  British  attack  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16.  Long  Island  Sound  itself  became  involved  in  Howe’s  next 
major  step.  On  October  12,  the  British  General,  seeking  to  cut  off  an 
American  retreat  from  Manhattan  Island,  moved  his  troops  by  water 
from  the  Hell  Gate  area  eastward  around  Throggs  Neck  to  a  landing 
on  Eastchester  Bay.  Meanwhile  Washington  had  withdrawn  his  forces 
to  White  Plains,  leaving  a  garrison  of  nearly  3000  at  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  was  later  cap¬ 
tured.  On  October  28  the  British  attacked  at  White  Plains,  driving 
the  Americans  northward  but  suffering  greater  losses  than  the  Pa¬ 
triots.  That  ended  the  brief  Long  Island  Sound  chapter  in  the  story. 

With  the  Battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  the  great  events 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  moved  away  from  the  Sound,  leaving  its 
shores  and  waters  to  provide  the  scenic  backdrop  for  many  smaller 
events  and  episodes  which  in  the  aggregate  bulked  fairly  large.  Since 
Long  Island  was  subdued  early  in  the  war  and  under  British  occupation 
and  control,  with  a  large  quota  of  willing  or  pretended  Tories,  Amer¬ 
ican  efforts  along  the  Sound  to  aid  the  Revolutionary  cause  came 
largely  from  Connecticut,  where  many  Long  Island  Patriots  found 
asylum.  From  the  harbors  of  Connecticut  both  privateers— privately 
owned  but  State  authorized— and  Government  vessels  fared  forth  for 
raids  on  British  commerce,  and  even  on  British  ports.  For  instance, 
a  naval  expedition  recruited  at  New  London  under  the  authority  of 
Congress  in  November,  1775,  voyaged  to  Nassau  (New  Providence)  in 
the  Bahamas  and  seized  a  large  consignment  of  military  and  naval 
stores  besides  capturing  several  enemy  vessels.  There  were  four  ships 
in  the  fleet  and  they  got  back  safely  with  their  “loot”  on  April  8, 
1776. 

It  was  such  raids  and  others  by  American  privateers  which  led  Sir 
George  Collier,  Commodore  of  the  British  fleet  in  New  England 
waters  during  the  years  1776  to  1779,  to  report: 

“New  London  is  a  large  and  capital  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
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a  fine  navigable  river,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  and  not  very  dis¬ 
tant  from  Rhode  Island.  The  place  was  a  famous  receptacle  for  priva¬ 
teers,  and  was  thought  on  that  account  to  injure  the  British  trade  as 
much  as  any  harbor  in  America.” 

During  the  Revolution  the  Navy  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in¬ 
cluded  13  sea  going  vessels,  while  almost  300  privateers  were  given 
commissions.  Not  only  were  these  ships  active  in  harrying  British 
commerce  on  the  high  seas  but  the  smaller  vessels,  including  whale¬ 
boats  as  well,  were  used  to  attempt  to  stop  illicit  trading  between 
Connecticut  and  Long  Island.  Although  there  was  an  embargo  on 
British  goods,  some  of  our  Revolutionary  forefathers— and  “fore- 
mothers”— didn’t  let  their  abstract  principles  in  support  of  independ¬ 
ence  interfere  too  much  with  instincts  for  profits.  Since  many  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  wanted  manufactured  articles  and  luxuries, 
such  as  India  silks  and  China  tea,  and  had  Connecticut  products  to 
furnish  in  exchange,  there  were  usually  plenty  of  good  (and  bad)  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  willing  to  help  bring  this  about— with  considerable 
smuggling  thrown  in.  Some  boats  sent  out  to  stop  this  trade  ended  up 
by  getting  into  it  themselves.  Several  members  of  Congress  were  said 
to  have  shared  in  the  spoils.  This  so-called  London  Trade  was  a  sore 
point  with  Washington  who  did  his  best  to  stop  it. 

Not  only  New  London,  but  various  other  communities  along  the 
Sound  were  active  in  fitting  out  vessels,  especially  whaleboats  and 
other  small  craft  for  raids  on  British  shipping  on  the  Sound,  as  well 
as  on  the  smuggling  trade.  In  reprisal  the  British  organized  forays 
from  their  camps  on  Long  Island,  taking  off  cattle,  sheep,  produce, 
and  sometimes  hostages— often  burning  farms  while  they  were  at  it. 
Then  the  Yankees  would  have  their  turn  and  grab  what  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  perhaps  sailing  away  with  a  few  Hessians,  British 
and  Tories. 

Owing  to  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  their  Long  Island  bases 
by  American  privateers  and  other  boats,  the  British  forces  were  never 
able  to  penetrate  very  far  into  Connecticut,  and  sometimes  had  to 
beat  rapid  retreats.  Their  boats  were  under  a  handicap,  too,  for  the 
Yankee  skippers  knew  every  rock,  reef  and  shoal  along  the  Connecti- 
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cut  shore,  and  could  easily  lure  the  British  into  trouble  or  escape 
through  passages  which  the  enemy  dared  not  follow. 

The  Sound  suffered  relatively  little  during  the  War  of  1812,  as 
the  British  knew  of  the  opposition  to  the  war  in  New  England  and 
were  inclined  to  be  lenient.  However,  British  ships  blockaded  the 
Sound  and  trade  suffered  greatly.  During  this  war  Commodore  De¬ 
catur,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  out  of  New  York  by  the  Sandy 
Hook  route,  where  the  British  blockade  was  functioning,  decided  to 
take  his  fleet  out  by  the  back  door.  Setting  sail  on  May  24,  1813,  he 
passed  through  Hell  Gate  with  the  frigate  United  States ,  her  recently 
captured  prize  the  Macedonian,  another  frigate,  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Hornet.  By  May  26,  he  was  off  Fishers  Island,  where  his  fleet  waited 
for  several  days  while  Decatur  was  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  The  news  was  bad.  Encountering  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates  he  had  to  beat  back  into 
near-by  New  London  under  the  protection  of  the  shore  batteries  at 
Fort  Trumbull,  where  the  British  shunned  an  engagement.  But  the 
blockade  persisted  and  eventually  Decatur  had  his  ships  lightened, 
moved  up  the  Thames  and  dismantled.  That  was  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  sizeable  naval  battle  on  Long  Island  Sound  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

Flour,  Molasses,  Whales  and  the  Gold  Rush 

Commerce  on  Long  Island  Sound  began  principally  with  trading 
voyages  along  the  coast,  and  an  early  industry  was  the  building  of 
shallops,  pinnaces  and  other  small  craft  for  these  purposes.  It  was  the 
lure  of  the  West  Indies  Trade  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  gave  the  first  great  push  to  Sound  commerce  and  turned  many 
of  its  harbors,  especially  New  London,  into  beehives  of  nautical  activ¬ 
ity.  Sugar,  molasses,  and  rum— contraband  at  first— were  brought  back 
from  “the  Islands”  in  return  for  cargoes  of  flour,  cured  hams,  pork 
and  fish,  staves  for  barrels  and  hogsheads,  and  other  manufactured  or 
food  products  of  Connecticut.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Sound  were 
tide  mills  and  to  them  came  small  vessels  of  many  sizes  and  shapes  to 
carry  their  flour  to  New  York  or  New  London  where  the  cargo  would 
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be  transferred  to  ocean  going  ships  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  Pro¬ 
cessions  of  carts  along  the  roads,  processions  of  flat  boats  and  other 
small  craft  along  the  rivers  would  pour  into  the  leading  Sound  ports 
with  their  produce  while  the  trade  lasted.  The  hey-day  of  the  West 
Indies  7  rade  continued  for  over  50  years  and  then  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  shortly  before  the  Revolution.  War  had  reached  the  Caribbean 
and  the  threat  of  war  had  come  to  the  American  colonies. 

After  the  Revolution,  war  between  England  and  France  jeopardized 
neutral  commerce,  and  it  wasn’t  until  a  few  years  after  the  War  of 
1812  that  a  new  stimulus  came  which  was  to  bring  new  life  to  ports 
on  the  Sound  which  had  once  thrived  on  the  West  Indies  Trade.  The 
great  new  era  of  whaling  began  in  the  twenties  and  lasted  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  though  its  peak  days  were  about  over  when  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gold  Rush  began  and  ushered  in  the  era  of  clipper  ships.  New 
London  and  Mystic  on  the  Connecticut  side,  Sag  Harbor  and  Green- 
port  on  Long  Island  were  the  principal  Long  Island  Sound  ports 
to  become  known  in  distant  lands  and  seas  through  their  leadership  in 
the  whaling  industry— both  for  the  building  of  whaling  ships  and  for 
the  success  of  their  vessels  in  bringing  home  profitable  cargoes  of 
whale  oil.  Again  the  sound  of  hammers  rang  out  along  the  waterfront, 
again  the  wharves  and  harbors  came  to  active  life,  while  ship  after  ship 
slid  down  the  ways.  Then  by  about  mid-century  came  decline.  The 
reason:  kerosene  oil,  which  didn’t  require  long  trips  to  distant  seas 
and  a  harpoon  to  obtain  it.  Then,  as  was  to  happen  many  times  later 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  new  type  of  fuel  replaced  an  old. 

As  whaling  began  its  decline,  the  brief  and  exciting  age  of  clipper 
ships  began,  stimulated  by  the  discovering  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849.  Speed  became  a  great  essential  and  Mystic  became  the  leading 
port  in  the  Sound  area  in  developing  record-breaking  ships.  In  1860, 
a  year  before  the  Civil  War  began  and  at  the  end  of  the  great  clipper 
ship  decade,  a  Mystic  ship,  the  Andrew  Jackson,  broke  the  record  of 
the  famous  Flying  Cloud  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  pilot  grounds  off 
San  Francisco.  This  run  around  Cape  Horn  was  one  of  the  hardest 
and  longest  sailing  courses  in  the  world.  The  Flying  Cloud  had  held 
the  record  for  some  years:  89  days  and  8  hours.  The  Andrew  Jackson 
beat  that  time  by  4  hours.  In  four  of  the  ten  years  in  this  romantic 
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decade,  Mystic  clippers  made  the  record  passage,  beating  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  1000  or  more  shipyards  elsewhere.  Then  the  age  of  steam  took 
over  for  the  long  ocean  voyages.  It  had  long  since  begun  on  Long 
Island  Sound  as  we  shall  see.* 

Less  dramatic  than  whaling  or  clipper  ships,  the  oyster  industry 
has  been  going  on  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  for  a  very 
long  time.  At  Milford  today,  a  visiting  yachtsman  may  see  a  long  row 
of  oyster  boats  across  the  river  from  the  yacht  club.  New  Haven  and 
Milford  were  among  the  leading  ports  on  the  Connecticut  shore  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  oyster  business.  Connecticut  oysters  graced  (if  that  is 
the  proper  word)  the  coronation  banquet  of  King  Edward  VII.  On 
the  Long  Island  side,  Greenport  and  Sag  Harbor  have  been  impor¬ 
tant  oyster  ports  for  the  Gardiners  Bay  area. 

At  many  harbors  along  the  Sound  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers, 
boat  yards  for  the  rapidly  growing  pleasure  boat  industry  now  flour¬ 
ish  where  once  were  built  vessels  of  commerce,  whalers  and  clipper 
ships  to  sail  the  Seven  Seas.  Yachts,  sport  fishing  boats  and  trawlers 
are  at  anchor  where  merchantmen  once  rode.  New  Haven  no  longer 
suffers  from  the  unpleasant  odor  of  sealskins  drying  in  the  sun  on 
the  town  green.  The  people  of  Mystic  no  longer  stand  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  river  to  greet  the  crew  of  a  returning  whaler  or  to 
speed  a  record-breaking  clipper  ship  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco.  In¬ 
stead,  they  greet  100,000  school  children  and  other  visitors  who  come 
to  the  famous  Mystic  Seaport  to  see  the  past  brought  back  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  splendid  Museum  there  and  to  savor  the  revived  glamor  of 
those  ancient  days. 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Sound  Steamers 

While  two  Connecticut  men,  John  Fitch  and  Samuel  Morey,  were 
inventing  and  operating  steamboats  before  the  end  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  Robert  Fulton  who  first  made  them  commercially  practi¬ 
cal.  On  August  17,  1807,  nearly  200  years  after  Henry  Hudson’s  Half 

*  Considerable  material  for  this  section  was  obtained  from  the  Yankees  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  by  W.  Storrs  Lee  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  and  from  Carl  C.  Cutler’s  Greyhounds  of 
the  Sea. 
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Moon  dropped  anchor  in  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  Fulton’s 
Clermont  made  her  first  experimental  run  on  the  Hudson,  followed 
within  a  month  by  the  beginning  of  regular  commercial  runs  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Albany. 

Not  only  was  Fulton  the  “founder”  of  commercial  steamboating  in 
America,  but  it  was  a  steamer  of  his  company,  the  Fulton,  which  with 
her  voyage  to  New  Haven  in  1815,  began  the  age  of  steamboats  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  And  what  a  fabulous  age  it  was:  of  huge  paddle 
wheelers  vying  with  each  other  in  the  luxury  of  their  appointments; 
of  races  between  rival  vessels  belching  black  smoke  from  their  funnels 
like  John  Hay’s  Prairie  Belle  which  “wouldn’t  be  passed”;  of  burst¬ 
ing  boilers,  fire,  and  wrecking  reefs;  of  romance  on  a  moonlit  Sound; 
of  cut-throat  competition  and  rate  wars  between  rival  “robber  bar¬ 
ons.”  All  were  by-products,  nevertheless,  of  the  constructive  achieve¬ 
ment  which  bound  New  England  together  and  joined  the  Yankee 
states  to  New  York  with  cheaper  and  faster  transportation  than  had 
ever  been  known  before. 

By  1825  Fulton  began  to  get  some  competition  and  ten  years  later 
steamers  were  serving  every  important  port  and  river,  criss-crossing 
the  Sound  in  every  direction,  and  making  connections  for  Boston  with 
stage  coaches  and  then  railroads  at  Stonington,  Providence  or  Bristol. 
The  Vanderbilts,  Daniel  Drew,  Jay  Gould,  James  Fisk  and  other 
giants  of  financial  legerdemain  got  into  the  act,  competing  for  public 
favor  with  feats  of  magnificence  that  would  have  made  a  French  pal¬ 
ace  look  drab.  Rich  carpets,  damask  hangings,  waving  crystals,  gilded 
and  inlaid  walls,  grand  saloons,  large  mirrors  and  grandiose  portraits, 
musical  recitals— all  were  thrown  in  with  low  fares  to  attract  and  in¬ 
trigue  the  passengers.  Pickpockets  and  prostitutes  had  a  field  day— or 
night— as  the  case  might  be,  and  emptied  pocketbooks  were  a  common 
sight  along  roads  and  railroad  tracks  after  the  passengers  had  disem¬ 
barked. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  steamers  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
along  with  Niagara  Falls,  were  considered  among  the  sights  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  what  a  sight  these  white  steamers  must  have  been,  a  dozen 
or  more  sometimes  in  view  at  one  time!  In  1850,  it  is  reported,  21,000 
craft  of  all  descriptions  passed  the  Bartletts  Reef  Lightship  off  New 
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London;  many  of  them  were  Sound  steamers.  It  was  Long  Island 
Sound  which  really  put  American  paddle  steamboats  on  the  map. 
Over  the  waters  would  come  the  sight  of  many  flags  waving  in  the 
breeze  and  the  sound  of  bands  playing.  In  the  early  days  Captains 
might  be  seen  walking  their  decks  in  tall  beaver  hats. 

It  wasn’t  just  passengers  in  which  the  Sound  steamboat  lines  were 
interested,  though  the  passenger  traffic  was  very  important.  It  was 
also  freight  which  these  steamers  bore:  cotton  and  other  raw  materials 
for  New  England  mills,  and,  in  the  other  direction,  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  Yankee  states.  The  accepted  travel  routes  between 
New  York  and  New  England  ports  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  were  by  the  steamboats  which  plied  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

But  it  wasn’t  all  glamor  and  fun.  There  was  much  tragedy  too. 
“Melancholy  occurrences,’’  to  use  the  phrase  popular  at  the  time, 
were  reported  almost  weekly  during  some  seasons:  explosions,  fire, 
collisions,  a  hidden  reef  in  a  fog,  a  lee  shore  in  a  storm.  One  of  these 
disasters,  as  in  so  many  cases,  came  after  a  race.  The  side  wheeler  New 
England  had  left  her  dock  in  New  York  at  4  p.m.  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  8,  1833,  and  was  headed  eastward  down  the  Sound  on  her 
way  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  Hartford.  It  may  have  been  a  co¬ 
incidence  but  the  New  England  met  the  Providence  steamer  Boston 
on  the  way  and  raced  her  as  far  as  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut.  An  informal  race,  so  it  was  said,  and  the  New  England  won, 
driven  by  her  120  H.P.  engine  and  using  steam  from  her  two  copper 
boilers  which  had  been  advertised  as  of  great  strength. 

Just  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  she  anchored  at  about 
1  a.m.,  but  unlike  the  usual  procedure  (as  developed  at  the  hearings 
later)  she  did  not  blow  off  any  steam.  Weighing  anchor,  she  arrived 
off  Essex,  seven  miles  upriver,  at  3  a.m.,  in  darkness  and  a  pouring 
rain.  A  fortunate  passenger  for  Essex  was  being  rowed  ashore  and  the 
Captain  was  on  the  bridge,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  tender.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  glance  towards  the  housing  next  to  the  boilers,  he  saw  that 
it  was  bulging  slightly.  Leaping  towards  the  forward  deck  he  just  es¬ 
caped  some  pieces  of  flying  debris  as  the  two  boilers  exploded  at  the 
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same  time.  The  passengers  were  lucky,  only  15  out  of  70  were  killed 
or  hurt.  Eventually  the  wreckage  was  repaired  and  the  New  England 
put  to  sea  again,  only  to  be  sunk  a  few  years  later  in  a  collision  off 
Boon  Island. 

The  race  between  those  two  Sound  steamers  brings  to  mind  John 
Hay’s  memorable  lines  about  Jim  Bludso,  referred  to  previously.  Al¬ 
though  the  Prairie  Belle  and  the  Movastar  raced  on  the  Mississippi, 
the  same  competitive  spirit  was  there  in  both  races.  Here  are  three 
stanzas: 

“All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip 
And  her  day  come  at  last,— 

The  Movaster  was  a  better  boat 

But  the  Belle  she  wouldn’t  be  passed. 

And  so  she  come  tearin’  along  that  night 
The  oldest  craft  on  the  line— 

With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve 
And  her  furnace  crammed  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  dared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 

And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 
For  that  wilier  bank  on  the  right. 

There  was  runnin’  and  cursin’,  but  Jim  yelled  out. 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 

‘I’ll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
Till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore’ 

Through  the  hot  black  breath  of  the  burnin’  boat 
Jim  Bludso’s  voice  was  heard, 

And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness, 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And,  sure’s  your  born,  they  all  got  off 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, — 

And  Bludso’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle.” 
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On  January  13,  1840,  another  “melancholy  occurrence”  took  place 
which  became  the  most  appalling  disaster  in  the  steamboat  history  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  steamer  Lex¬ 
ington  pulled  out  of  the  East  River  into  an  ice-choked  Sound.  But 
the  Lexington  was  considered  a  good  ice  breaker  so  no  one  was  par¬ 
ticularly  worried  on  that  account.  Her  cargo  was  principally  cotton, 
on  its  way  to  New  England  mills,  and  she  had  150  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  40.  Off  Eaton’s  Neck  the  awful  cry  of  “Fire”  echoed  through 
the  vessel  and  quickly  the  cargo  became  ablaze,  fanned  by  a  fresh  and 
icy  wind.  No  one  could  stop  the  steamer  without  going  through  a 
flaming  inferno.  The  Captain  headed  for  shore  but  lost  control  when 
the  tiller  rope  was  burned  through.  With  the  vessel  still  underway, 
and  due  to  ineptitude  among  the  crew  and  panic  among  the  passen¬ 
gers,  none  of  the  lifeboats  could  be  launched  successfully  and  each  one 
swamped.  The  Lexington  foundered  before  she  could  reach  the  shore 
and  only  four  persons,  including  one  passenger,  out  of  nearly  200 
survived.  Some  clung  to  floating  bales  of  cotton  for  a  while  but  all 
except  a  handful  lost  their  grips.  For  his  picture  of  the  tragedy  Cur¬ 
rier  had  to  use  his  imagination.  In  his  lithograph  many  of  the  floating 
passengers  are  still  wearing  their  silk  hats. 

Not  all  of  the  disasters  came  from  fire  or  explosion.  On  November 
25,  1846,  the  steamboat  Atlantic  left  the  protected  waters  of  the 
Thames  River  and  headed  for  The  Race,  despite  the  rising  gale  and 
mounting  seas  sweeping  into  that  turbulent  passage.  In  the  midst  of 
the  maelstrom— in  the  worst  possible  place— the  engines  came  to  a 
stop.  Quick  repairs  could  not  be  made.  To  the  horror  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Atlantic  was  doomed.  Driven  by 
a  howling  wind  and  tide  she  was  drifting  inexorably  towards  Race 
Point,  completely  out  of  control.  Soon  came  the  crash  and  break  up, 
as  the  ship’s  bell  tolled.  Forty-two  persons  were  lost. 

We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  catastrophes  which  came  to 
the  Sound  steamers.  There  were  many  more.  Engines  were  not  as  re¬ 
liable  in  those  days  and,  besides,  those  old  timers  took  chances. 

In  1847,  what  was  to  become  the  most  famous  of  all  Long  Island 
Sound  lines  came  into  existence— the  Fall  River  Line.  Captain  Ben 
Brayton  was  one  of  the  early  skippers,  a  striking  character  as  he  strode 
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the  deck  in  his  black  frock  coat  and  tall  silk  hat,  his  long  black  hair 
waving  in  the  breeze. 

In  1867,  Jay  Gould,  about  whom  we  have  heard  as  a  founder  of  the 
American  Yacht  Club,  and  Jim  Fisk  got  interested  in  Sound  steam¬ 
boating  through  the  Narragansett  Steamship  Company,  whose  vessels 
the  Bristol  and  Providence  were  the  last  word  in  magnificence,  each 
with  a  “Grand  Saloon,”  275  feet  long,  and  canaries,  it  was  said,  in 
every  stateroom.  Large  portraits  of  Gould  and  Fisk  flanked  a  huge 
mirror.  The  story  is  told  that  Fisk  once  took  a  New  York  stockbroker 
aboard  and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  artist’s  conception  of  the  two 
owners.  The  broker,  apparently  much  impressed,  was  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur  “There  are  the  two  thieves,  but  where’s  Christ.”  With  color  in 
his  boats  and  gaudy  uniforms  on  his  officers,  Fisk  put  swank  into 
travel— at  cut  prices. 

Not  long  after  the  collapse  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  towards  which 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Company  had  contributed,  that  company  aban¬ 
doned  its  line  between  New  York  and  Boston.  And  that,  so  far  as 
overnight  services  are  concerned,  ended  the  era  of  steamboats  on  Long 
Island  Sound— an  era  that  had  lasted  for  over  a  century  and  a  quarter.  * 

A  President  of  the  United  States  Hides  on  Long  Island  Sound f 

In  the  summer  of  1893,  the  United  States  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
severe  financial  storm.  Pressure  towards  the  unlimited  coinage  of  free 
silver,  leading  to  an  unsound  currency,  as  many  saw  it,  was  growing 
on  all  sides.  Standing  out  against  this  storm  was  President  Grover 
Cleveland.  If  he  could  get  Congress  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Pur¬ 
chase  Act  all  might  still  be  well.  The  welfare  of  the  country  rested 
on  his  leadership  and  his  action  was  awaited  with  mingled  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear. 

*  For  the  data  on  Long  Island  Steamboats,  I  am  indebted  principally  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  American  Paddle  Steamboats,  by  Carl  D.  Lane  (Coward-McCann  Inc.);  The 
Connecticut  River  Steamboat  Story,  by  Melanchthon  Jacobus  (Connecticut  Historical 
Society);  Salts  of  the  Sound  and  The  Old  Fall  River  Line,  by  Roger  Williams  Mc- 
Adam  (Stephen  Daye  Press). 

fData  in  this  section  from  American  Heritage  Magazine,  October,  1957,  “When  the 
President  Disappeared,”  by  John  Stuart  Martin,  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co. 
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On  June  18  the  President  asked  the  White  House  doctor  to  have  a 
look  at  a  rough  place  on  the  roof  of  his  mouth  which  had  been  in¬ 
creasingly  bothering  him.  A  test  of  the  inflamed  tissue  proved  it  ma¬ 
lignant;  an  operation  was  necessary.  But  how  to  keep  it  secret  from 
an  already  jittery  country  became  the  problem.  Commodore  Elias  C. 
Benedict  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  doctors  with  the  offer  of  his  steam 
yacht  Oneida ,  which  was  quickly  fitted  out  with  all  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  operation.  Secretly  (there  were  no  regular  Presidential 
guards  in  those  days)  Grover  Cleveland  and  his  doctors  made  the  trip 
to  New  York,  where  they  were  spirited  aboard  the  Oneida  at  anchor 
off  the  Battery.  Weighing  anchor  on  July  1st,  the  Oneida  made  her 
way  through  Hell  Gate  and  into  Long  Island  Sound.  No  notice  had 
been  given  to  the  press  and  the  operation  took  place  unknown  to  the 
country,  as  the  yacht  proceeded  eastward  on  a  glassy  Sound. 

On  July  3,  the  President  was  out  walking  the  deck.  On  July  4,  the 
Oneida  put  into  Sag  Harbor,  to  land  one  of  the  doctors  and  a  day 
later  she  anchored  off  Buzzards  Bay  village,  where  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Press,  who  had  got  wind  of  the  President’s  voyage,  but  not  of  the 
nature  of  his  illness,  were  waiting.  They  had  been  told  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  treated  for  two  ulcerated  teeth  and  pedal  rheumatism. 

Grover  Cleveland  recovered  from  his  operation  so  rapidly  and  was 
so  courageous  in  putting  on  a  good  act  as  he  doggedly  went  to  work 
on  his  message  to  Congress  of  August  7,  that  the  country  failed  to 
suspect  his  real  trouble.  When  it  finally  leaked  out,  he  appeared  so 
well  and  active  that  few  believed  the  report.  The  President  won  his 
point,  the  Silver  Act  was  repealed  and  a  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound 
had  played  a  successful  part  in  averting  what  might  have  been  finan¬ 
cial  disaster. 
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LONG  ISLAND  SOUND- 
PARTS,  PORTS  AND  PLACES 


Chapter  VII 


SUBURBS  AND  EXURBS— 
THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF 
WESTERN  LONG  ISLAND 
SOUND  FROM  THROGGS 
NECK  TO  BRIDGEPORT 


E  xcept  for  a  bit  of  the  Bronx  and  industrial  Bridgeport,  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  about  the  suburbs  and  “exurbs”  of  New  York  City  and  their 
ports  along  the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In  his  enlight¬ 
ening  and  entertaining  book,  the  Exurbanites,*  A.  C.  Spectorsky 
picks  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  as  about  the  place  where  the  suburbs 
end  and  the  exurbs  begin.  While  you’ll  have  to  read  Spectorsky  to 
grasp  fully  the  meaning  of  exurbs  and  to  understand  their  inhabitants, 
we  can  say  here  that  the  exurbanites  generally  live  between  the  25 
and  50  mile  limits,  commute  daily  to  New  York,  and  are  usually  well- 
to-do.  So  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  suburbanites  who  live  within 
the  25  mile  radius.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  nowhere  in 
the  country  are  to  be  found  a  larger  number  of  financially  successful 
men  than  those  who  gather  for  the  commuter  special  trains  at  the 

*  Published  in  1955  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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New  Haven  railroad  stations  serving  the  communities  on  western 
Long  Island  Sound. 

If  differences  in  status  and  prestige  are  sometimes  reflected  in  the 
attitudes  and  groupings  of  those  who  board  these  trains  during  the 
business  week,  they  are  seldom  evident  in  the  weekend  Sound  races. 
At  the  helm  of  an  International  or  210  a  top  advertising  executive 
doesn’t  look  very  different  from  one  of  his  copywriters— not  as  well, 
if  he  is  a  poor  racer. 

From  Throggs  Neck  to  Southport,  at  the  eastern  end  of  New  York’s 
exurbia,  and  from  Black  Rock  to  Bridgeport,  a  rapidly  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  boating  enthusiasts  are  pouring  through  the  Sound  ports  in  a 
weekend  flood  during  the  lengthening  boating  season.  Even  during 
the  winter,  thanks  to  Frostbiting,  there  is  a  sizeable  trickle.  But  far 
more  people  than  those  who  get  out  on  their  boats  enjoy  vicariously 
the  boating  atmosphere  at  the  yacht  clubs  and  ’long  shore  hotels,  sea¬ 
side  eating  places,  homes  and  apartments  which  fringe  this  section  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  Along  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound,  from  Throggs 
Neck  to  Bridgeport,  are  about  58  yacht  clubs  noted  in  Lloyd’s  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  there  are  probably  more  that  are  unlisted.  This  doesn’t 
count  a  great  many  public  and  private  docks,  marinas,  boat  yards,  etc. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  the  yacht  clubs,  including  most  of  the 
larger  ones,  are  open  the  year  round— at  least  on  weekends.  While  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  look  very  uninviting  to  most  of  us  on  a  cold 
January  day,  when  we  look  at  them  through  the  large  glass  window  of 
a  warm  clubhouse  they  are  likely  to  give  us  somewhat  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  which  a  visitor  in  Florida  enjoys  while  reading  about  a  Northern 
blizzard.  The  Sound  can  be  enjoyed  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer, 
though  the  form  of  the  enjoyment  is  different. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ports  and  places  as  one  heads  eastward  by 
car  or  boat  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound  from  the  East  River 
to  Bridgeport.  Many  of  them  offer  good  harbors  of  shelter  for  cruis¬ 
ing  yachtsmen,  though  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
with  the  racing  fraternity  are  anything  but  snug.  Most  of  the  ports 
are  apt  to  be  crowded  in  July  and  August.  Some  have  fine  facilities 
for  yachtsmen  and  some  do  not,  as  you  will  see.  Almost  all  of  them 
in  summer,  and  some  of  them  in  winter,  are  focal  points  around  which 
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revolves  much  of  the  social  and  yachting  activity  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

As  I  have  voyaged  along  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  about  some  of  the  conspicuous  landmarks  which  greeted  my 
curious  eyes:  an  ancient  fort,  a  large  estate  (who  owned  it  once  and 
who  owns  it  now?),  an  imposing  clubhouse,  a  large  public  or  private 
institution  of  some  kind.  To  attempt  to  satisfy  others  with  a  curiosity 
like  mine,  an  endeavor  will  be  made  in  Part  II  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  obvious  landmarks— only  a  few,  for  to  tell  the  whole  story 
would  require  many  volumes.  Here  and  there  we  shall  inject  a  bit  of 
history. 

1.  Throggs  Neck,  N.  Y.  (223). #  Guarding  the  entrance  to  the  East 
River  from  Long  Island  Sound,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  passage  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  are  Forts  Schuyler  and  Totten, 
the  first  at  the  end  of  Throggs  Neck,  the  latter  on  Willets  Point  on 
the  Long  Island  shore.  Both  forts  were  constructed  to  protect  New 
York  City  from  attack  by  water  from  the  Sound. 

Soon  after  the  War  of  1812,  in  a  move  which  reminds  one  of  lock¬ 
ing  the  barn  after  the  horse  had  been  (or  might  have  been)  stolen,  the 
construction  of  a  fort  at  the  end  of  Throggs  Neck  was  considered. 
This  was  in  1818,  but  work  didn’t  actually  start  until  1833  and  the 
installation  of  the  armament  wasn’t  completed  until  1856,  nearly  40 
years  after  someone  had  got  the  idea.  And  sometimes  we  think  that 
we  are  slow  today  in  preparing  our  defenses! 

The  fort,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  at  the  western  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Sound,  was  named  after  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
commanded  the  Northern  Army  of  General  Washington  in  1777,  and 
laid  the  ground  work  for  the  final  defeat  and  capture  of  Burgoyne  by 
Schuyler’s  successor,  General  Horatio  Gates.  It  is  shaped  like  an  ir¬ 
regular  pentagon,  and  is  said  to  be  a  fine  example  of  French  military 
architecture.  On  May  21,  1938,  four  years  after  the  last  army  garrison 
had  been  withdrawn.  Fort  Schuyler  and  the  area  at  the  end  of  Throggs 
Neck  became  the  permanent  shore  home  of  the  Maritime  College, 
now  part  of  the  State  University  of  New  York.  Yachts  passing  by 

*  Figures  in  parentheses  after  ports  and  places  discussed  represent  the  numbers  of  the 
largest  scale  U.  S.  Government  charts  available. 
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will  frequently  see  a  white  vessel  tied  up  at  the  dock  on  the  south 
side  of  the  neck.  This  is  the  former  hospital  ship  Mercy— now  the 
Empire  State  III,  training  ship  of  the  Maritime  College.  As  the  Mercy 
she  earned  two  battle  stars  for  her  part  in  supporting  the  landings  at 
Leyte  and  Okinawa  during  World  War  II. 

Throggs  Neck  has  a  well-protected  harbor  on  its  north  side,  be¬ 
tween  the  narrow  peninsula  which  constitutes  the  Neck  and  Locust 
Point.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  just  behind  the  southern 
end  of  the  point,  is  the  active  and  hospitable  Locust  Point  Yacht  Club 
(1932) .  At  the  head  of  the  harbor  is  a  boat  yard,  which  supplies  gaso¬ 
line  and  other  services  characteristic  of  a  small  yard.  This  is  a  good 
place  for  boats  to  await  a  favorable  tide  through  the  East  River  and 
Hell  Gate.  While  it  is  crowded  in  summer,  there  are  many  moorings 
and  perhaps  a  vacant  one  might  be  available,  for  the  club  is  reported 
to  be  glad  to  extend  reciprocal  privileges  to  visiting  yachtsmen  from 
other  recognized  clubs.  While  there  is  plenty  of  water  inside— 18  to  23 
feet— watch  out  for  shoals  and  several  charted  rocks  at  the  entrance. 
If  you  want  to  see  Fort  Schuyler,  why  not  row  across  to  the  Throggs 
Neck  shore  and  walk  less  than  a  mile  to  the  fort.  You’ll  probably  meet 
plenty  of  cadets  along  the  way— a  nice-looking  bunch,  they  seemed  to 
us,  when  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  fort. 

When  you  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Neck,  let  your  imagination  carry 
you  back  to  that  fateful  October  day  in  1776,  when  a  menacing  flotilla 
of  boats,  loaded  with  the  red-coated  soldiers  of  General  Sir  William 
Howe,  passed  by  and  headed  northward  into  Eastchester  Bay  for  their 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Washington  and  his  army  from  Man¬ 
hattan  to  White  Plains. 

2.  Eastchester  Bay,  N.  Y.  (223).  Landing,  unopposed,  at  Pell’s  Point 
—now  called  Rodman  Neck,  in  Pelham  Bay  Park— the  British  marched 
northward  towards  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  flanked  by  marshes,  over 
which  the  City  Island  Road  now  passes.  Here,  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Battle  of  Pell’s  Point,  the  forces  of  King  George  III  were  met  by 
a  withering  cross  fire  from  Colonel  John  Glover’s  Marblehead  fisher¬ 
men.  These  were  the  same  men  who  had  ferried  the  American  Army 
across  the  East  River  to  Manhattan  on  that  foggy  night  two  months 
earlier.  Again  they  saved  Washington’s  dwindling  American  forces 
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from  probable  disaster,  this  time  by  delaying  the  British  army  long 
enough  to  prevent  the  tightening  of  the  noose— 750  men  against  4000. 

Several  yacht  clubs,  but  no  really  good  harbors,  now  border  the 
western  shore  of  Eastchester  Bay.  One  of  them  (not  listed  in  Lloyd’s 
Register)  is  the  Bronxonia  Yacht  Club  in  Weir  Creek,  which  is  more 
a  shallow  cove  than  a  creek.  First  established  in  1910  at  Clason  Point 
on  the  East  River,  the  club  moved  in  1923  to  its  present  site  where 
barracks  were  purchased  from  the  Government.  Now  140  members 
and  a  “bigger  and  better  clubhouse”  and  other  improvements  are 
there  to  welcome  visiting  yachtsmen  at  the  long,  well-built  dock.  But 
don’t  try  to  land  at  the  dock  at  low  tide,  except  in  your  dinghy.  There 
is  only  one  foot  of  water  there.  As  the  chart  shows,  Weir  Creek  is 
open  across  the  Bay  from  north  to  east,  but  well  protected  from  the 
summer  sou’westers.  Further  up  the  Bay,  south  of  Cherry  Tree  Point, 
is  the  Morrisania  Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1896,  with  a  good  pier 
leading  to  deep  water,  but  no  harbor. 

At  the  head  of  the  Bay  is  the  Hutchinson  River,  which  parallels 
for  a  short  distance  the  famous  Parkway  of  the  same  name.  This  marsh- 
bordered  stream  has  been  dredged  to  nine  feet  for  some  distance  and 
those  driving  along  the  Parkway  will  see  boats  moored  there  all  win¬ 
ter-including,  it  is  likely,  a  fine-looking  Chinese  junk,  incongruous 
in  its  surroundings. 

3.  City  Island,  N.  Y  *  (223).  The  Dutch  were  the  first  white  men 
to  get  there;  they  called  it  Minnewits  Island  and  started  a  profitable 
fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  interrupted  by  battles  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  Then,  as  elsewhere,  the  English  started  to  get  into  the 
act,  beginning  with  Thomas  Pell,  “Gentleman  of  the  King’s  Bed¬ 
chamber”— which  sounds  worse  than  it  probably  was.  Pell  arrived 
from  Fairfield  with  ten  families,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  and  proceeded  to  settle  down  in  the  Pelham  area  and  bought 
land  from  the  Indians.  Resisting  peacefully  all  efforts  by  Governor 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  to  get  rid  of  him.  Pell  stuck  it  out  and, 
after  killing  some  wolves  and  rattlesnakes,  built  a  self-governing  com- 

*  Historical  data  on  City  Island  is  from  City  Island  by  Allen  Flood  and  Robert 
Mullen,  published  by  the  authors  and  available  at  Winsette’s,  358  City  Island  Avenue, 
City  Island. 
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munity  which  came  under  English  control  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century. 

On  August  27,  1776,  during  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  a  British 
raid  on  City  Island  was  repulsed  by  two  companies  of  Americans 
who  had  been  ferried  across  Eastchester  Bay  to  meet  the  attack.  There 
were  other  raids,  all  by  water,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  bridge  to  con¬ 
nect  the  island  with  Rodman’s  Neck.  Then  the  Revolution  ended. 
Clam  digging,  oystering,  fishing  and  piloting  occupied  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  A  ferry  took  them  to  and  from  the  mainland  until  even¬ 
tually  a  bridge  was  built.  While  City  Island  never  rivaled  New  York 
City  as  a  seaport,  it  was  a  common  sight  during  the  19th  century  to 
see  many  large  sailing  ships  anchored  off  the  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Eastchester  Bay  and  off  the  eastern  side  also.  Finally,  in  1896,  City 
Island  became  part  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Island  was  already  on  its  way  to  becoming  headquarters  for 
yacht  building  and  repair.  With  the  20th  century  came  the  rapid 
development  of  boat  yards,  sail  lofts,  yacht  clubs,  marinas,  marine 
supply  houses,  services  of  all  kinds  which  combined  to  make  City 
Island  a  world-famous  rendezvous  for  yachtsmen  and  their  craft. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  snug  harbor  or  natural  well  pro¬ 
tected  anchorage  at  City  Island,  there  are  now  on  its  eastern  shore 
several  excellent  boat  yards  with  docks  and  slips  protected  by  break¬ 
waters.  Despite  the  sweep  up  and  across  Eastchester  Bay  a  large  fleet 
of  yachts  are  moored  in  summer  off  the  western  shore,  where  the 
four  leading  yacht  clubs  are  located.  But  don’t  ever  anchor  off  City 
Island  if  you  expect  to  spend  a  quiet  night  aboard  your  boat.  If  the 
wind  doesn’t  start  you  rolling  and  tugging  at  your  anchor,  the  traffic 
will.  If  you  want  to  find  confused  waters  bouncing  in  from  every  di¬ 
rection  at  the  same  time,  try  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  Sound 
in  July  or  August—particularly  around  City  Island. 

Of  the  four  important  yacht  clubs  on  City  Island,  the  Harlem  Yacht 
Club ,  originally  organized  on  the  Harlem  River  in  1883,  is  the  old¬ 
est.  This  is  the  farthest  north  of  the  leading  clubs.  The  first  club¬ 
house  on  City  Island  was  a  small  structure  built  in  1894.  In  1915 
and  again  in  1939,  more  modern  clubhouses  were  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged  by  fire— a  frequent  scourge  of  Long  Island  yacht  clubs,  as 
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The  North  Shore  Yacht  Club  and  New  York  Canoe  Club— Bellerose,  Manhasset 
Bay,  Long  Island,  organized  in  1871  as  New  York  Canoe  Club  and  one  of  the  two 
oldest  yacht  clubs  with  headquarters  on  Long  Island  Sound 
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we  have  seen.  Now  the  Harlem  Yacht  Club  is  the  focus  of  an  active 
and  busy  scene,  almost  surrounded  by  hauled  out  boats  in  winter, 
looking  out  on  a  large  fleet  moored  in  Eastchester  Bay  during  the 
summer. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Harlem  is  the  Stuyvesant  Yacht 
Club,  described  in  Chapter  V,  which  was  organized  in  1889  but  didn’t 
come  to  City  Island  until  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century.  Perhaps 
that  was  fortunate,  for  if  that  club  had  not  been  located  at  Port  Mor¬ 
ris  on  June  15,  1904,  the  number  of  survivors  of  the  General  Slocum 
disaster  might  have  been  considerably  less.  The  present  quarters  of 
this  active  club  on  City  Island  are  a  long  step— or  voyage— from  the 
ferry  boat  in  which  the  club  started  its  career. 

The  City  Island  Yacht  Club,  according  to  its  “Golden  Anniversary 
Journal”  of  1957  (50  years  after  its  incorporation),  was  organized 
during  the  winter  of  1904-5,  and  first  raised  its  burgee  on  May  30, 
1905.  This  was  at  Herman  Cordes’  boathouse  on  the  west  side  of 
City  Island.  Unlike  many  others  among  the  veteran  yacht  clubs  it 
started  in  the  same  community  in  which  it  is  now  located,  though  at 
a  different  site.  Samuel  Smith  was  the  first  Commodore.  Dues  were 
50  cents  a  month. 

The  club  is  now  at  the  foot  of  Pilot  Street  on  the  western  shore 
not  far  from  Belden  Point,  where  it  has  its  own  boat  yard  and  ma¬ 
rine  railway  facilities,  as  well  as  a  fine  dock,  launch  service,  etc.  The 
Hurricane  of  1938  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  though  it  might  be 
hard  to  convince  those  who  lost  their  boats  that  this  was  the  case,  for 
it  resulted  in  a  complete  renovation  job  for  the  entire  club  property 
in  which  the  members  pitched  in  and  did  a  large  part  of  the  work 
themselves.  One  of  the  boats  wrecked  in  that  hurricane  was  the 
Dorinda,  which  thereupon  became  the  subject— or  should  it  be  the 
object— of  the  following  moving  poem  by  the  owner,  Gordon  Sea- 
grove: 

Dorinda’s  Elegy 

“It  wasn’t  the  wind  and  it  wasn’t  the  wave 
That  flung  her  down  to  her  watery  grave; 

The  tolling  bells  chant  sad  and  low: 

‘She  wanted  to  go— she  wanted  to  go.’ 
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She  was  tired,  just  tired,  I  am  very  sure. 

Of  being  a  floating  Keeley  cure; 

Tired  of  hangover  crews  that  swarmed 
Over  her  decks  and  never  reformed; 

Screaming  for  aspirin,  water,  bitters, 

Or  a  nod  from  the  Pope  to  calm  their  jitters; 

Tired  of  the  blondes  and  their  phony  ardor, 

Of  empty  tanks  and  an  unfilled  larder. 

Tired  she  was  and  a  little  bit  faint 

Of  getting  gin  when  she  asked  for  paint; 

Of  Eddie  Quest  and  his  shipyard  scholars 
(‘I’ll  make  her  new  for  a  thousand  dollars’). 

Of  Harvard  men  suave  with  fashion 

Beating  their  breasts  in  a  new-found  passion. 

Tired  of  harpies  from  land  and  sea 

Who  stayed  to  tipple  (they  came  to  tea). 

So  pity  her  not  as  she  sought  the  rocks; 

Content  was  the  song  in  her  whining  blocks. 

There  was  peace  on  deck  and  peace  below— 

She  wanted  to  go— she  wanted  to  go.” 

When  I  first  visited  the  City  Island  Yacht  Club  for  a  cruise,  the  name 
which  came  constantly  into  everyone’s  conversation  was  “Eddie” 
Quest.  I  gathered  that  few  people  mentioned  the  club  without  saying 
something  like  this:  “Eddie  Quest  will  take  care  of  that,”  or  “Wait 
until  I  see  Eddie.”  I  gathered  that  the  club  owed  a  great  deal  to  their 
manager,  who  also  ran  the  boat  yard  for  many  years,  with  the  even¬ 
tual  aid  of  his  sons,  until  it  was  finally  turned  over  to  Rodstrom  Ship¬ 
yard,  Inc. 

The  club  has  been  prominent  in  Long  Island  Sound  racing  and 
cruising,  in  Junior  activities,  and  it  has  an  active  Ladies  Auxiliary.  It 
also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  a  racing  allow¬ 
ance  formula  which  has  been  known  as  the  “C.I.Y.C.  Rule.” 

The  fourth  of  the  leading  yacht  clubs  on  City  Island,  located  at 
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Belden  Point  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  island,  is  the  Morris  Yacht 
and  Beach  Club,  organized  in  1899.  According  to  Commodore  Frank 
Lindner,  some  boating  members  of  a  group  of  cyclists  known  as  the 
Morris  Wheelmen,  got  together  with  boating  members  of  a  bowling 
group  known  as  the  Morris  Bowlmen  and  decided  to  form  a  yacht 
club.  They  called  themselves  the  Morris  Yachtsmen  and,  like  those 
who  organized  a  clambake  that  helped  to  establish  the  American 
Yacht  Club  at  Rye,  they,  too,  had  a  clambake  and  located  the  club  at 
Port  Morris.  After  combining  with  the  Oak  Point  Yacht  Club  and  mov¬ 
ing  several  times,  they  finally  ended  up  with  nine  acres  on  the  most 
impressive  site  on  City  Island,  if  not  the  one  with  the  best  anchorage. 

Their  clubhouse,  over  150  years  old,  is  a  striking  and  conspicuous 
landmark,  whether  you  look  at  it  from  land  or  sea.  With  its  cupolas 
and  their  pointed  roofs  on  one  side,  a  television  antenna  on  the  other, 
and  a  modern  wing,  it  combines  in  interesting  fashion  the  old  and  the 
new.  Originally  owned  by  Stephen  Decatur  Horton,  it  later  came 
into  the  possession  of  financier,  Belden,  and  acquired  the  title  of 
Chateau  Laurier.  After  doing  business  for  a  while  as  the  Monte  Carlo 
Hotel,  Columbia  University  took  over  and  then  in  1937,  the  Morris 
Yacht  Club  became  the  owner.  Now  members  of  the  club  can  sit  on 
their  lawn  and  look  out  on  the  spot  where  from  a  cupola  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  Belden  once  watched  his  clipper  ships  at  anchor. 

The  club  has  a  beach,  as  its  present  name  implies,  a  large  parking 
area  and  a  dock.  Hospitable  welcome  is  given,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
modore,  to  yachtsmen  from  other  recognized  clubs  offering  recipro¬ 
cal  privileges.  There  are  few  clubhouses  on  Long  Island  Sound  which 
can  offer  the  splendid  view  of  the  Sound  and  its  activities  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  Morris  Yacht  and  Beach  Club. 

With  its  many  fine  yacht  clubs,  boat  yards  and  purveyors  of  boats 
and  gear  to  tempt  the  yachtsmen,  City  Island  is  a  fascinating  place 
to  visit,  especially  in  April  and  May,  when  the  boat  yards  begin  to 
come  to  life  and  the  spirit  of  spring  is  in  the  air. 

4.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (223).  Here  we  come  to  a  wide  variety  of 
offerings  to  Long  Island  Sound  yachtsmen,  from  several  very  well  pro¬ 
tected  harbors  to  the  fine  Glen  Island  Casino  (in  Pelham)  and  the 
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Sound  base  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  on  Travers  Island  (which 
isn’t  really  an  island)  . 

While  there  are  seven  yacht  clubs  in  the  New  Rochelle-Echo  Bay 
area,  including  the  Yachting  Department  of  the  N.Y.A.C.  (which  is 
listed  as  in  Pelham  Manor),  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  these  clubs, 
also  with  a  splendid  anchorage,  is  the  Huguenot  Yacht  Club ,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1894,  “baptized”  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1895,  and  incorporated 
in  that  year.  The  founders  were  Charles  M.  Connolly,  Robert  T. 
Badgley,  Arthur  F.  Townsend,  and  Leonard  C.  Ketchum.  Charles 
Whann  was  the  first  Commodore  and  soon  the  papers  were  con¬ 
stantly  using  the  words  “enterprising”  and  “wide-awake”  to  describe 
the  new  club.  On  April  15,  the  club  organized  the  first  race  of  the 
Sound  season.  On  May  25,  1895,  the  New  York  World  carried  this 
momentous  announcement: 

“There  is  one  thing  that  the  Regatta  Committee  eagerly  desires  to 
impress  upon  the  members,  and  that  is  that  each  boat  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  at  least  one  lady. 

“This  is  quite  the  proper  caper,  as  there  are  hosts  of  sailor  girls 
at  New  Rochelle  who  desire  to  have  their  nautical  education  com¬ 
pleted.  And  who  can  do  it  better  than  the  festive  and  gallant  Hugue¬ 
not  boys?” 

Soon  the  papers  were  announcing  that  “the  Saturday  nights  at  the 
Huguenot  Yacht  Club’s  cosy  quarters  on  Neptune  Island  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  social  functions  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.”  But  all  was  not  smooth  sailing,  for  soon  headlines  began  to 
appear  regarding  “Soldiers’  Wild  Pranks.  Men  from  Davids  Island 
Terrorize  New  Rochelle  Residents,  Make  off  with  Club  Rowboats, 
Broke  into  Huguenot  Yacht  Club.”  Davids  Island  and  Fort  Slocum 
are  still  there  but  we  haven’t  heard  lately  of  similar  affairs. 

One  of  the  oldest  clubs  on  the  Sound,  the  organization  got  its  name 
from  the  Huguenots  who  originally  settled  there  from  La  Rochelle, 
France.  Huguenot  Island,  called  Pea  Island  on  the  chart,  was  part  of 
the  original  land  grant  made  to  Lord  Pell  in  1666  by  the  King  of 
England.  Besides  its  main  clubhouse  at  the  foot  of  Neptune  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  across  from  Glen  Island,  the  club  also  maintains  a  sta- 
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tion  on  Huguenot  (Pea)  Island,  reached  by  the  club  launches  during 
the  summer  on  a  regular  schedule. 

The  anchorage  of  the  club  is  one  of  the  best  protected  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  besides  being  unusually  attractive,  with  Glen  Island  and 
its  Park  across  the  harbor  helping  to  make  it  qualify  on  both  counts. 
The  facilities  of  the  club  are  exceptionally  good,  with  several  large 
floats,  a  small  boat  hoist,  a  marine  railway,  a  workshop,  yacht  tender 
service,  dockage,  gas,  electricity,  water,  ice  and  “what  do  you  want?” 
Bathhouses  and  refreshment  stands  are  available  and  the  club  is  said 
to  be  hospitable  to  visiting  yachtsmen  from  other  recognized  clubs 
which  grant  reciprocal  privileges.  The  docks  and  anchorage  are  just 
to  the  southwest  of  the  Glen  Island  Bridge— a  bascule  affair  with  a 
vertical  clearance  of  13%  feet. 

If  the  Huguenot  Yacht  Club  anchorage  is  crowded,  another  fairly 
well  protected  spot  is  between  Glen  and  Goose  Islands.  But  the  strains 
of  music  from  Glen  Island  Casino  may  keep  you  awake.  Glen  Island 
Park  is  part  of  the  Westchester  Park  system  and,  besides  the  Casino 
with  its  dancing,  restaurant  and  bar  service,  offers  swimming  and  pic¬ 
nic  facilities  and  a  delightful  atmosphere.  Glen  Island  has  had  many 
famous  visitors,  including  Aaron  Burr,  Daniel  Webster,  Washington 
Irving,  Jenny  Lind,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  James  A.  Garfield. 

Supposed  to  be  the  location  which  inspired  George  M.  Cohan’s 
Forty-five  minutes  from  Broadway,  New  Rochelle  has  long  attracted 
theatrical  people,  artists,  and  writers.  Thomas  Paine,  author  of 
Rights  of  Man  and  The  Age  of  Reason,  leading  spokesman  for  the 
American  Revolution,  lived  there  and  is  commemorated  by  a  monu¬ 
ment  and  a  house  which  Paine  once  occupied. 

Off  New  Rochelle  is  the  famous  Execution  Rocks  Lighthouse,  a 
conspicuous  landmark  for  all  vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  western 
end  of  the  Sound.  According  to  a  popular  story,  the  rocks  were  so 
named  because  spies  were  once  executed  there. 

5.  Echo  Bay,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (222).  This  is  the  easterly  of 
the  two  principal  harbors  in  New  Rochelle  and  has  several  of  the 
yacht  clubs  included  in  the  seven  previously  mentioned,  as  well  as 
several  protected  anchorages,  though  none  of  them  as  good  as  the  one 
of  the  Huguenot  Yacht  Club  and  New  York  Athletic  Club  behind 
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Glen  Island.  The  Harrison  Island  Yacht  Club  (formerly  the  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  Yacht  Club)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Harrison  Island 
but  has  a  shore  station  at  Beaufort  Point.  The  Echo  Bay  Yacht  Club 
is  on  Echo  Island.  While  the  protection  in  Echo  Bay  is  not  good,  it  is 
possible  in  a  storm  to  move  into  the  crowded  and  commercial  inner 
harbor  and  get  shelter  and  services  from  the  City  Boat  Club  Dock. 

A  conspicuous  guide  for  boats  cruising  westward  on  the  Sound,  in¬ 
tending  to  enter  Rye,  Mamaroneck,  Larchmont  or  other  near-by  har¬ 
bors,  is  a  tall  office  building  in  New  Rochelle  with  a  square  nubble 
on  the  top.  If  you  head  for  this  on  a  course  from  the  buoy  off  Lloyds 
Point  you  will  turn  up  where  you  want  to  be. 

6.  Larchmont ,  N.  Y.  (222).  As  we  have  already  learned,  the  Larch> 
mont  Yacht  Club  began  its  career  in  a  church  facing  small  and  shah 
low  Horseshoe  Harbor  on  Umbrella  Point.  Now  there  is  an  attractive 
small  yacht  club  on  this  harbor  called  the  Horseshoe  Harbor  Yacht 
Club  located  on  the  same  spot  as  the  old  Union  Church  which  once 
served  as  a  clubhouse  for  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club.  Some  fine  houses 
line  this  shore  and  prominent,  in  their  midst,  is  the  Larchmont  Shore 
Club,  just  to  the  west  of  the  harbor  entrance. 

Larchmont  Harbor  proper  is  flanked  on  both  west  and  east  by  many 
attractive  residences,  with  the  famous  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  V,  well  up  the  harbor  on  the  western  shore.  The 
neck  of  land  on  the  eastern  side,  called  Satan’s  Toe,  used  to  be  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  studios  of  D.  W.  Griffith,  famous  producer  of  the  “Birth 
of  A  Nation,”  “Orphans  of  the  Storm”  and  other  “movies.”  Here,  it 
is  said,  some  of  the  scenes  were  produced.  Many  good-looking  resi¬ 
dences  now  line  the  shores. 

Larchmont  Harbor  is  a  leading  yachting  center  on  the  Sound. 
Though  not  nearly  as  well  protected  as  New  Rochelle  or  Mamaro¬ 
neck,  it  has  much  more  room,  is  easily  accessible,  and  attracts  a  large 
summer  fleet.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  also  a  popular 
winter  Frostbiting  rendezvous. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  half  of  the  Larchmont  population  commutes 
daily  to  New  York  City. 

7.  Mamaroneck ,  N.  Y.  (222).  There  is  a  floating  “road  sign”  at  the 
entrance  of  Mamaroneck  Harbor  which  sets  the  speed  limit  at  4 
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M.P.H.  and  they  mean  it,  as  you  may  find  out  from  the  patrol  boat 
if  you  go  too  fast.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  more  harbors  fol¬ 
lowed  this  example,  but  it  is  especially  important  at  Mamaroneck, 
because  the  two  basins  are  small,  crowded,  and  full  of  traffic  on  sum¬ 
mer  weekends. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  protected  harbors  on  the  Sound  and  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting— if  you  like  to  see  a  wide  variety  of  craft  and 
many  occupants  of  all  ages  having  a  good  time.  It  is  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  if  your  curiosity  is  satisfied  about  the  various  conspicuous  struc¬ 
tures  which  greet  your  inquiring  eyes  on  either  side  as  you  move  slowly 
into  this  busy  port.  I  have  often  wondered  what  they  all  were,  myself. 
So  I  went  to  “Art”  Dunn,  of  the  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times ,  authority 
for  these  parts,  and  had  a  guided  tour.  Won’t  you  join  us,  as  we  fol¬ 
low  the  shore  northeastward  from  the  Larchmont  Breakwater  and 
then  in  a  northwesterly  direction  into  the  Y  shaped  harbor? 

To  port  is  a  very  well  settled  peninsula  which  has  rejoiced  in  the 
following  successive  designations:  Wanmainuck,  The  Point,  Great 
Neck,  Mamaroneck  Point,  Great  Neck  (again),  Delancey’s  Neck,  and 
finally  Orienta  Point.  Not  only  has  the  peninsula  changed  its  name 
but,  like  other  points  bordering  the  Sound,  some  of  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  estates  have  changed  owners.  One  former  private  estate  is  now 
a  real  estate  development;  another  is  a  summer  home  for  doctors  and 
nurses  from  Bloomingdale’s  Hospital  in  White  Plains;  a  third— once 
the  Wetherby  estate,  where  the  chart  incorrectly  says  “Yacht  Club”— 
is  now  a  Jewish  Rabbinical  School,  and  so  on.  The  T-shaped  building 
shown  on  the  chart  near  the  northeastern  end  of  the  Point  is  the  Ori¬ 
enta  Beach  Club.  Around  the  Point  to  port  as  you  enter  the  harbor  is 
the  brick  building  which  is  now  headquarters  for  the  Beach  Point 
Yacht  Club  (1925)  ;  it  looks  like  a  pipe  on  the  chart.  Just  beyond  is 
a  tall  brown  brick  structure,  an  apartment  house  which  has  its  own 
yacht  club,  known  as  the  Nanhook  Yacht  Club  (1937).  It  is  just  beyond 
the  three  buoys  at  the  harbor  entrance. 

Across  the  entrance,  on  the  northern  point,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
building  of  all— well  turreted,  with  pointed  roofs  projecting  upwards 
on  all  sides.  This  is  the  clubhouse  of  the  Mamaroneck  Beach,  Cabana 
and  Yacht  Club,  Inc.  (1953).  Designed  originally  in  the  latter  part  of 
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the  last  century  by  the  famous  architect,  Stanford  White,  this  used  to 
be  a  private  estate  in  which  the  married  couple  who  owned  it  lived  in 
rather  unusual  circumstances.  According  to  our  informant  they 
weren’t  on  speaking  terms,  so  the  husband  lived  on  one  side  of  the 
house  and  the  wife  on  the  other,  with  an  archway  at  the  entrance  and 
locked  doors  between.  Once,  when  a  wedding  took  place  there,  the 
guests  were  first  shown  into  one  side  of  the  house  and  then,  for  the 
wedding  ceremony,  asked  to  troop  into  the  other  side  across  an  arch- 
covered  driveway.  Now  harmony  reigns— or  as  much  harmony  as  you 
ever  get  in  an  active  club. 

At  Van  Amringe  Mill  Pond,  near-by,  a  tide-operated  pummice  mill 
once  shipped  its  products  to  New  York  City.  Another  club,  the  Shore 
Acres  Yacht  Club,  is  on  the  Otter  Creek  Point  where  the  harbor  forks. 
This  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  residents  in  the  development  of  that 
name. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  landmarks,  at  least  from  a  distance,  is  the 
high  brick  tower,  called  the  incinerator  tower  on  the  chart  but  really 
a  sewerage  filtering  station  beyond  Harbor  Island  Park.  Two  more 
yacht  clubs  in  this  club-full  harbor  are  at  the  head  of  the  east  basin— 
the  Orienta  and  the  Colonial.  If  you  add  the  Sheldrake  Yacht  Club, 
which  had  no  clubhouse  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  the  Greenhaven 
Yacht  Club  north  of  Crane  Island,  Mamaroneck  can  boast  eight  yacht 
clubs,  all  within  a  small  area  of  waterfront.  And  there  are  about  as 
many  boat  yards— on  both  branches— as  there  are  yacht  clubs.  If  you 
want  service  and  facilities  for  your  boat  and  a  snug  harbor,  I  don’t 
know  any  place  on  the  Sound  which  beats  Mamaroneck. 

Although  the  Dutch  discovered  Mamaroneck  for  the  white  men, 
John  Richbell,  an  Englishman,  bought  it  from  the  Indians  in  1661 
and  got  the  Dutch  to  agree  to  his  title  in  1662.  Later,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  took  over  in  1664,  they  respected  his  rights  and  later  gave  him 
an  English  title.  Richbell  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  difficult  per¬ 
son,  to  put  it  mildly,  for  after  boundary  disputes  with  his  new  Ro¬ 
chelle  neighbor  Pell,  he  began  having  trouble  with  settlers  who  said 
they  had  been  invited  to  come  there.  One  claimed  that  Richbell  en¬ 
deavored  to  seize  his  crops  and  threatened  to  burn  his  house.  Another 
said  that  Richbell  came  to  his  land  on  a  cold  December  day  with  serv- 
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ants,  who  tore  off  the  roof  of  his  house  and  put  himself  and  his  wife 
out  in  the  snow.  Three  of  Richbell’s  servants  ran  away  rather  than 
work  for  such  a  master. 

By  1710  there  were  only  84  persons  in  Mamaroneck.  Among  them, 
however,  was  a  real  leader,  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote,  whose  influence 
spread  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  town— not  only  in  politics  but  in 
church  affairs.  Once,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  way  his  men  were 
spending  their  time  on  Sundays— “in  all  manner  of  vain  sports  and 
lewd  diversions”— the  Colonel  sent  an  order  to  all  his  captains  in  the 
Westchester  Militia  giving  them  the  choice  on  Sundays  of  listening 
to  sermons  or  military  exercises.  They  chose  the  sermons.*  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  famous  author  of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
married  a  Mamaroneck  girl,  Susan  Augustus  De  Lancey,  in  1811,  and 
lived  in  his  wife’s  ancestral  home  for  a  while  after  the  wedding. 

To  follow  the  history  of  Mamaroneck  down  through  the  years  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  book.  During  the  Revolution  there  were 
skirmishes  between  Patriots  and  Tories  or  British,  as  there  were  at 
other  ports  along  the  Sound.  And  the  town  grew  until  in  1950  it  had 
a  population  of  15,000.  The  harbor  was  developed  and  improved, 
until  in  1936  the  historian  of  Mamaroneck  could  say,  without  undue 
modesty: 

“This  whole  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  deeply  indentured  by 
bays  and  harbors,  the  chief  of  which  are  Pelham  Bay  and  Mamaro¬ 
neck  Harbor.”  Having  previously  read  that  Oyster  Bay  was  the  only 
good  harbor  between  New  York  and  Newport,  we  are  a  bit  puzzled; 
but  we  have  cruised  many  times  into  each  of  them  and  can  give  both 
a  high  rating. 

8.  Rye ,  N.  Y.  (222).  Rye  has  one  of  the  worst  harbors  (Milton  Har¬ 
bor),  one  of  the  best  yacht  clubs  (The  American  Y.  C.)  and  one 
of  the  best  recreation  and  amusement  parks  on  Long  Island  Sound 
(Playland).  The  trouble  with  the  harbor  is  that  it  is  open  to  the 
southwest  all  of  the  way  in,  and  to  east  and  southeast  also, 
where  the  water  is  over  five  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  However,  Rye  resi¬ 
dents  with  shoal  draft  boats  needn’t  worry,  as  a  five  foot  deep  basin, 

*  Historical  data  from  Mamaroneck  Through  the  Years,  by  William  G.  Fulcher, 
written  in  1936  on  the  275th  anniversary  of  John  Richbell’s  purchase  from  the  Indians. 
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200  x  300  feet  in  size,  is  being  dredged  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  ad¬ 
joining  the  yacht  yard  of  William  Edgar  John.  The  chief  “outs”  are 
that  the  basin  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  local  population  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  only  two  feet  deep  outside— though  this  may  be  deepened  later. 

The  American  Yacht  Club  on  Milton  Point  has  already  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  Chapter  V.  Its  low  and  rather  inconspicuous,  modern  club¬ 
house  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  on  the  Sound.  Across  the 
harbor  is  Hen  Island,  owned  by  an  association  of  over  30  stockholders, 
each  of  whom  has  a  house  on  the  island.  Just  above  the  American 
Yacht  Club  on  the  east  side  of  Milton  Harbor  is  the  Shenorock  Yacht 
Club  and  its  dock,  part  of  the  Shenorock  Shore  Club,  which  has  its 
main  building  and  beach  on  the  Sound  Side.  At  the  head  of  the  har¬ 
bor  are  two  boat  yards,  the  Nichols  Yacht  Yard  on  the  west  fork  and 
the  Milton  Shipyard  of  William  Edgar  John  on  the  east. 

Further  to  the  eastward  the  tall  twin  towers  of  Playland  sometimes 
seem  to  say  to  the  drifting  sailor  in  a  shifting  wind  “Thou  shalt  not 
pass.”  There  have  been  times  when  I  thought  we’d  never  drop  these 
towers  out  of  sight,  or  even  leave  them  abaft  the  beam.  But  the 
crowded  Playland  steamers  come  and  go  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  be¬ 
hind  the  breakwaters,  oblivious  to  calm. 

Rye  was  settled  in  1660  and  there  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  once  lived  and  was  buried.  During  the  summer 
months  thousands  of  residents  of  White  Plains,  Scarsdale,  Bronxville 
and  other  nearby  inland  cities  and  towns  swarm  to  the  Rye  water¬ 
front  and  its  public  or  private  beaches. 

9.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  (222).  While  the  Byram  River  is  commer¬ 
cial  and  unattractive  if  you  follow  it  in,  the  harbor  itself  isn’t  bad. 
You  can  anchor  behind  the  northwestern  hook  of  Manursing  Island 
near  Jake’s  Boat  Yard,  perhaps  after  stopping  at  the  Port  Chester 
Yacht  Club  (1928)  for  a  brief  tie-up  and  supplies.  The  club  is  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  harbor  at  the  river  entrance. 

Port  Chester  was  settled  about  1650  and  was  once  called  Saw  Log 
Swamp  and  then  Saw  Pit.  While  progress  through  the  city  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road  is  apt  to  be  slow,  those  who  are  tempted  to  com¬ 
plain  might  console  themselves  by  reading  what  Josiah  Quincy,  Presi- 
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dent  of  Harvard,  once  had  to  say  about  a  trip  from  Boston  to  New 
York  by  the  Post  Road  early  in  the  18th  century.* 

“I  set  out  from  Boston  in  the  line  of  stages  of  an  enterprising 
Yankee,  Pease  by  name;  considered  a  method  of  transportation  of 
wonderful  expedition.  The  journey  to  New  York  took  up  a  week. 
The  carriages  were  old  and  shackling,  and  much  of  the  harness  of 
ropes.  We  reached  our  resting  place  for  the  night,  if  no  accident  in¬ 
tervened,  at  10  o’clock,  and,  after  a  frugal  supper,  went  to  bed  with  a 
notice  that  we  should  be  called  at  three  which  generally  proved  to  be 
half-past  two,  and  then,  whether  it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveller 
must  rise  and  make  ready,  by  the  help  of  a  horn  lantern  and  a  farthing 
candle,  and  proceed  on  his  way  over  bad  roads,  sometimes  getting  out 
to  help  the  coachman  lift  the  coach  out  of  a  quagmire  or  rut,  and  ar¬ 
rive  in  New  York  after  a  week’s  hard  travelling,  wondering  at  the 
ease,  as  well  as  the  expedition,  with  which  the  journey  was  effected.” 
As  we  write,  the  new  Thruway  is  just  being  opened  for  traffic. 

As  the  eastward  bound  yachtsman  enters  Connecticut  waters  he 
comes  to  the  next  prominent  landmark  after  the  towers  of  Playland— 
Great  Captain  Island. 

10.  Greenwich,  Conn.  (222).  We  are  now  leaving  New  York  State 
and  getting  to  the  last  outpost  of  suburbia,  or  where  exurbia  begins 
according  to  your  point  of  view,  a  wealthy  community  with  many  large 
estates,  most  of  them,  except  in  the  Belle  Haven— Field  Point  area, 
hidden  from  the  view  of  Sound  voyagers.  From  Greenwich  to  Old 
Greenwich,  with  Cos  Cob  and  Riverside  between,  there  are  three 
principal  harbors:  Greenwich  Harbor,  with  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht 
Club  on  the  eastern  point  its  principal  landmark;  Cos  Cob  Harbor, 
with  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Mianus  River 
on  a  point  some  distance  in;  and  Greenwich  Cove,  between  Riverside 
and  Old  Greenwich,  where  the  unpretentious  Old  Greenwich  Boating 
Association  is  perched  on  the  northern  tip  of  Greenwich  Point  south 
of  Pelican  Island.  Politically  and  historically  the  communities  served 
by  these  harbors  are  part  of  Greenwich;  socially  they  are  quite 
separate. 

*  Quoted  from  New  York— A  Guide  to  the  Empire  State,  American  Guide  Series, 
Oxford  University  Press. 
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Large  vessels  frequently  anchor  between  Great  Captain  and  Little 
Captain  Islands  and  the  mainland,  in  what  is  called  Captain  Harbor. 
But  for  shelter  and  convenience  this  would  hardly  qualify  as  a  harbor; 
its  chief  asset  is  plenty  of  room.  Small  boats  usually  moor  or  anchor  in 
the  dredged  basin  west  of  the  channel  and  across  from  the  Indian 
Harbor  Yacht  Club.  There  is  also  a  small,  shallow  but  well-protected 
harbor  in  the  Greenwich  area  at  Byram  Park,  East  Portchester,  behind 
Huckleberry  Island.  Here  boats  drawing  under  three  feet  can  find  a 
snug  haven,  and  a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  Byram  Shore  Boat 
Club,  organized  in  1921. 

In  Greenwich  Harbor  proper,  the  town  dock  and  the  Greenwich 
Boat  and  Yacht  Club  have  their  docks  on  Grass  Island;  the  former  on 
the  east  side,  the  latter  to  the  west.  There  is  also  a  boat  yard  on  the 
point  north  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club. 

As  we  have  already  described  that  well-known  club  in  Chapter  V, 
we’ll  move  eastward  in  our  harbor  stories  to  Cos  Cob  and  Riverside- 
separated  by  the  Mianus  River.  The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  channel,  northeast  of  Goose  Island.  However,  this  is  some¬ 
what  exposed  to  the  southwest  and  south.  The  Riverside  Yacht  Club 
was  also  described  in  Chapter  V,  so  we’ll  continue  in  an  easterly  di¬ 
rection  to  my  favorite  harbor  in  the  Greenwich  area— Greenwich  Cove. 

Here  there  is  good  shelter  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  deep  water 
between  Pelican  and  Greenwich  Islands.  The  swimming  is  good  and 
the  only  “out”  is  inaccessibility  to  supplies,  or  to  a  village.  The  Old 
Greenwich  Boating  Association  on  Greenwich  Point  occupies  the  tower 
shown  there  on  the  chart  and  also  has  a  small  boat  house  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  dock.  Llewellyn  S.  Howe,  one  of  the  club  officers,  showed  me 
around  when  I  visited  this  attractive  spot  and  the  nice  looking  resi¬ 
dential  development  on  the  point.  Visiting  yachtsmen  from  other 
clubs  are  welcome  and  water  is  obtainable  at  the  small  house;  there 
is  also  a  pay  telephone.  This  isn’t  a  swanky  club;  dues  were  only  $5.00 
a  year  when  I  was  there— just  a  group  of  “350  or  so  members  who  like 
boats.”  There  is  an  active  racing  program  in  summer. 

The  founding  of  Greenwich  is  generally  considered  to  have  taken 
place  in  1640,  when  Daniel  Patrick  and  Robert  Feaks  came  there  as 
official  agents  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  to  buy  land  from  the  Indians 
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for  starting  a  settlement.  Twenty-five  coats  was  the  price  paid  for 
what  is  now  Riverside  and  Old  Greenwich.  Like  Richbell,  who  bought 
Mamaroneck  from  the  Indians,  Patrick  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
quarrelsome  fellow,  but  he  was  also  a  good  soldier  and  it  was  for  him 
as  Captain  that  the  two  outlying  islands  were  named,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter.  Other  more  constructive  lead¬ 
ers  came  afterwards  and  helped  to  build  a  settlement  that  was  freer 
of  the  rigid  restrictions  on  personal  conduct  than  some  of  the  near-by 
Puritan-dominated  communities. 

After  a  century  or  so,  during  which  the  English  took  over  from  the 
Dutch,  Indian  troubles  were  frequent,  and  disputes  with  the  Mother 
Country  became  more  and  more  frequent.  Settlement  had  spread  grad¬ 
ually  westward  across  the  Mianus  River  into  what  is  now  Greenwich 
proper,  formerly  called  Horseneck,  because  of  its  suitability  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  for  horses.  When  the  Revolution  came,  though  many  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  were  Tories,  Greenwich  was  active  in  support  of  the 
Patriot  cause.  Greenwich  men  took  part  in  the  Battles  of  Long  Island 
and  White  Plains,  and  under  General  Israel  Putnam  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  fought  a  number  of  skirmishes  in  the  Greenwich  area  with  British 
troops.  Since  “Old  Put,”  as  they  called  him,  was  a  many  times  Great 
Uncle  of  the  author’s,  I  have  been  brought  up  on  stories  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures. 

In  one  of  them,  Putnam  was  pursued  by  some  British  cavalrymen 
to  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill  where  the  enemy  thought  they  had  him 
cornered.  Without  hesitation,  and  to  the  amazement  of  his  pursuers, 
Old  Put  forced  his  horse  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  horse  and 
man  slid  and  zig-zagged  to  safety  where  the  British  dared  not  follow. 
Unfortunately  the  story  of  Putnam’s  pursuit  of  the  wolf  into  his  den 
took  place  at  Pomfret,  some  distance  from  the  Sound,  so  I’ll  have  to 
leave  it  out  here. 

By  the  19th  century  Greenwich  was  an  almost  self-sustaining  agri¬ 
cultural  town,  dominated  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  religious 
influences  and  stern  codes  of  conduct.  Packet  boats  carried  Green¬ 
wich  produce  to  many  parts  of  the  coa$t  and  Palmer  and  Duff’s  Ship 
Yard  in  Cos  Cob  turned  out  fine  ships.  Then,  in  1848,  the  railroad 
came  to  town  and,  according  to  the  Stamford  Advocate ,  “Animals 
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of  every  description  went  careering  around  the  fields  sniffing  the  air 
in  terror,  and  bipeds  of  every  kind,  condition  and  color  set  off  at  a 
full  run  for  the  railroad  depot.” 

In  1854  Horseneck  became  the  borough  of  Greenwich  and  the  town 
lost  an  unpopular  name.  In  the  summer  of  1860  the  notorious  “Boss” 
Tweed  became  a  Greenwich  summer  visitor,  but  confined  his  nefari¬ 
ous  activities  to  New  York  while  making  useful  contributions  to 
Greenwich  progress.  Automobiles  hit  Greenwich  in  1899  and  two 
years  later  a  speed  limit  of  12  miles  per  hour  was  set  up.  When  the 
town  grew  too  large  for  its  voting  citizens  to  attend  town  meetings  in 
one  hall,  Greenwich,  like  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  its  rival  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  largest  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States, 
set  up  representative  town  meetings,  which  are  still  going  strong.* 

Few  communities  on  the  Sound  have  so  many  attractive  estates  near 
the  waterfront  as  the  Belle  Haven  peninsula,  where  live  many  men 
prominent  in  the  business  life  of  New  York.  The  Field  Point  Park 
area  has  few  rivals  in  its  air  of  dignified  affluence  and  in  the  views  com¬ 
manded  by  many  of  its  residences.  J.  Burr  Bartram,  for  instance,  Com¬ 
modore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  these  views,  looking  eastward,  across  the  entrance  of 
Greenwich  Harbor.  Near  the  end  of  the  westerly  point  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  is  the  Belle  Haven  Beach  Club  with  a  little  haven  of  its  own  be¬ 
hind  breakwaters. 

Now  Greenwich  is  no  longer  an  agricultural  community  but  a  non¬ 
commercial  and  exceptionally  attractive  suburb  of  New  York  City— 
or  is  it  an  exurb? 

11.  Stamford ,  Conn.  (221).  To  the  yachtsman  coasting  eastward 
past  Captain  Island  off  Greenwich,  Stamford  Light  and  Shippan  Point 
beyond  are  the  next  conspicuous  landmarks.  But,  unless  you  intend  to 
go  between  the  Stamford  breakwaters  into  the  harbor,  you  had  better 
lay  your  course  well  off  the  end  of  Shippan  Point  towards  Bell  32— a 
mile  offshore.  For  just  inside  that  bell  are  some  dangerous  rocks  named 
The  Cows  and  some  wreckage  that  was  once  their  toll. 

There  is  a  harbor  on  each  side  of  Shippan  Point,  the  fine  residential 

*  Historical  data  from  Greenwich,  Old  and  New,  by  Lydia  Holland  and  Margaret 
Leaf,  published  in  1935  by  The  Greenwich  Press. 
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area  of  Stamford.  To  the  west  of  the  Point  is  Stamford  Harbor,  with 
its  east  and  west  branches.  On  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  opposite 
the  fork  in  the  channel,  is  the  clubhouse  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club , 
founded  in  1890,  and  now  one  of  the  leading  yacht  clubs  on  the 
Sound.  As  this  isn’t  a  Cruising  Guide  we  won’t  attempt  to  tell  you 
how  to  get  to  the  anchorage,  except  to  say  that  the  chart  makes  it  look 
more  difficult  than  it  really  is.  There  is  a  fine  dock,  with  launch  serv¬ 
ice;  also  a  large  swimming  pool;  tennis  courts;  trap  shooting  facilities; 
bowling,  and  other  appurtenances  appropriate  to  a  large  and  active 
club  open  the  year  ’round.  When  we  last  visited  the  club,  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  was  about  to  begin. 

The  early  history  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  is  well  described  in 
Picturesque  Stamford,  written  in  1892  by  Edward  T.  W.  Gillespie, 
published  by  Gillespie  Brothers  and  lent  me  in  1958  by  Commodore 
Bindley  M.  Gillespie.  In  view  of  the  leading  part  played  by  the  Gil¬ 
lespie  family  in  Stamford  history,  it  seems  most  appropriate  that  one 
of  that  name  is  carrying  on  the  yachting  tradition.  William  A.  Lotti- 
mor  was  the  first  Commodore  of  the  yacht  club.  During  1891,  a  year 
after  the  club  was  organized,  some  of  its  members  started  a  Four-in- 
Hand  Club,  open  to  yacht  club  members  only  and  illustrating  the 
variety  of  club  activities. 

“A  great  feature  of  the  club,”  said  Picturesque  Stamford,  ‘‘is  that 
it  gives  equal  facilities  to  the  families  of  members  in  all  its  sports  and 
pleasures— yachting,  bathing,  tennis  courts,  croquet  grounds,  concerts, 
receptions,  etc.  In  the  interior  there  are  spacious  and  appropriately 
finished  parlors,  music  and  reading  rooms,  and  a  restaurant  conducted 
in  the  best  style.  The  list  of  membership  of  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club 
is  full.  The  institution  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  has 
proved  a  marvelous  success— a  beautiful  summer  home  by  the  sea  for 
its  members.” 

Prominent  in  the  club  fleet  was  the  remodeled  centerboard  schoonef 
Sylph,  owned  by  George  H.  Chase,  85  feet  overall.  About  her  Mr. 
Edward  Gillespie  was  eloquent.  ‘‘Fine  as  she  is  aloft  and  on  deck  .  .  . 
the  Sylph’s  peculiar  excellence  is  in  the  comfort  and  beauty  which 
intelligent  design,  backed  by  unstinted  means,  has  created  in  the  in¬ 
terior  arrangement  and  embellishment.  The  wood-work  is  of  bird’s 
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eye  maple,  English  walnut,  California  red  wood  and  ash.  These,  show¬ 
ing  the  natural  grain  peculiar  to  each,  are  employed  with  judicious 
taste  in  giving  variety  to  the  prevailing  color-tone  of  the  interior  fin¬ 
ish.”  Another  handsome  yacht  making  Stamford  its  base,  at  that  time, 
was  the  sloop  Pocahontas ,  72  feet  long,  owned  by  Commodore  James 
D.  Smith,  whose  engraving  in  the  book  makes  him  look  very  much 
like  President  Cleveland.  Samuel  Fessenden  had  a  54  foot  schooner, 
the  Eclipse,  and  the  Gillespie  Brothers,  publishers  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  Advocate,  had  a  steam  launch  of  that  name. 

At  the  end  of  Shippan  Point  was  an  establishment  known  as  the 
Patent  Swimming-Baths.  “Timid  and  delicate  bathers,”  said  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lespie,  “who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  open  water  outside,  are  attracted 
by  the  easy  convenience,  comfort,  safety  and  cleanliness  of  the  en¬ 
closed  and  regulated  water.  For  ladies  and  children  and  for  all  those 
desirous  of  learning  to  swim,  this  bath  furnishes  unique  and  un¬ 
equalled  facilities.  A  traveling  trolley  overhead  with  a  cord  sustaining 
the  swimmer,  affords  a  safe,  easy,  and  effectual  plan  by  which  even 
young  children  and  the  most  timid  of  adult  bathers  can  rapidly  ac¬ 
quire  confidence  and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming.” 

Timidity  and  delicacy  are  not,  today,  the  most  obvious  characteris¬ 
tics  of  those  whom  we  have  seen  at  the  pool  of  the  Stamford  Yacht 
Club.  Nor  are  these  attributes  especially  noticeable  at  any  other  Long 
Island  Sound  yacht  club  pool  we  have  visited. 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  large  marina  is  being  constructed  on  the 
East  Branch,  planned  for  opening  early  in  1958.  This  will  have  a 
protecting  breakwater,  and  all  kinds  of  facilities,  thus  helping  to 
make  Stamford  Harbor  a  snugger  and  more  convenient  port  of  call 
than  ever  before.  A  dredged  basin  connects  the  marina  with  the  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  East  Branch.  There  are  at  least  four  boat  yards  in  Stamford 
Harbor:  the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Company  and  Luders  on  the 
West  Branch,  Scofield  and  Lindstrom  on  the  East  Branch. 

The  other  Stamford  harbor  is  called  Westcott  Cove  and  is  much 
better  protected  and  more  attractive  than  the  main  harbor— if  your 
boat  doesn’t  draw  too  much  to  get  in  and  you  can  find  room  inside. 
There  is  a  well-marked  narrow  channel  dredged  to  eight  feet  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1957.  While  it  may  have  filled  in  somewhat  by  the  time  you  get 
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there,  as  such  exposed  channels  generally  do,  it  is  so  nice  inside  that 
it  is  worth  trying.  You  will  find  a  most  intriguing  lagoon  at  the  end, 
almost  surrounded  by  Cummings  Park.  You  can  either  tie  up  along 
the  port  bank  as  you  go  in  or  continue  to  the  attractive  Halloween 
Yacht  Club  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  lagoon;  they  will  probably 
assign  you  to  dolphins  for  tying  up,  as  the  place  is  too  small  to  allow 
swinging  at  anchor.  Near  the  club  is  the  boatyard  of  Muzzio  Brothers. 
On  summer  weekends  the  vicinity  is  apt  to  be  very  active,  so  at  those 
times  you  might  do  better  to  select  some  other  place  for  an  overnight 
stop— such  as  the  anchorage  behind  Hay  Island  to  the  eastward,  which 
we  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

Like  Greenwich,  Stamford  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  a 
representative  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner. 
After  exploring  the  area  in  1640,  he  bought  land  from  Ponus,  Sachem 
of  the  Siwanoys  and  sold  out  to  29  families  from  Wethersfield  who  set¬ 
tled  there  in  1641  and  gave  the  place  its  present  name— from  their 
own  town  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  cost  to  Turner:  12  coats,  12 
hoes,  12  hatchets,  12  glasses,  12  knives,  4  kettles,  4  fathoms  of  white 
wampum  (strings  of  shell  beads).  At  a  town  meeting  each  man  was 
required  to  fell  the  trees  before  his  own  lot  to  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  clear  them  away.  He  was  fined  two  shillings  sixpence  for  every 
tree  he  missed.  Another  requirement  was  to  fence  in  his  property. 
And  if  he  didn’t  duly  attend  public  worship,  or  profaned  the  Sabbath 
by  work  or  play,  he  had  to  pay  for  his  shortcomings.  Dictatorship  over 
private  life  by  communal  fiat  seemed  to  be  the  rule  in  those  not-so- 
good  old  days. 

The  story  of  Stamford  during  the  Revolution  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Greenwich  and  other  nearby  towns  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  There  were  Tories,  but  there  were  more  Patriots.  There 
were  raids  and  skirmishes  but  no  major  battles.  With  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  steamboats,  then  the  railroad  and  finally  automobiles  came  to 
the  town.  Now  Stamford,  with  nearly  75,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of 
the  largest  cities  on  the  Sound.  From  a  yachting  standpoint  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important.  If  we  lived  in  Stamford,  I’d  certainly  try 
for  a  place  on  the  end  of  Shippan  Point,  though  I  probably  couldn’t 
afford  it.  The  estates  there  aren’t  so  large  as  some  of  those  on  the 
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Long  Island  shore  but  nowhere  can  you  find  a  finer  outlook  on  the 
Sound.  And  they  don’t  seem  to  have  been  taken  over  by  a  housing  de¬ 
velopment  or  even  by  some  worthy  institution. 

12.  Noroton,  Conn.  (221).  Here  the  mouth  of  the  Darien  River 
and  the  hospitable  Noroton  Yacht  Club  (organized  in  1928)  provide 
the  anchorage  and  facilities  for  visiting  yachtsmen,  including  fixed 
red  range  lights  to  show  the  channel  at  night.  The  club  has  a  fine  dock 
and  welcomes  members  of  other  recognized  clubs  which  offer  recipro¬ 
cal  privileges.  If  there  is  room  in  the  dredged  cove  behind  Pratt  Island 
you  are  fairly  well  protected;  otherwise  it  can  be  rough  at  this  port  in 
southerlies.  When  the  wind  comes  strongly  from  that  direction  a  bet¬ 
ter  anchorage  is  on  the  other  side  of  well-named  Long  Neck  Point, 
behind  Hay  Island  (see  Chapter  II) .  However,  the  Hay  Island  anchor¬ 
age  is  a  good  place  to  avoid  in  easterlies. 

At  the  end  of  Long  Neck  Point,  a  conspicuous  landmark  for  boats 
cruising  along  the  Sound,  is  a  large  and  impressive  residence  and 
various  outlying  buildings.  Once  the  estate  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
this  is  now  occupied  by  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which 
came  there  in  1924  and  now  runs  an  exceptionally  attractive  and 
high  class  boarding  school  for  girls  of  high  school  age.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Mother  Coakley  told  us  that  the  Convent  had  180  branches  all 
over  the  world.  I  doubt  if  any  has  a  more  beautiful  location. 

Noroton,  like  Rowayton,  was  named  for  an  Indian  Chief,  Rooaton, 
whose  appellation  seems  to  have  been  stretched  considerably  in  the 
process.  Noroton  is  one  of  the  ports  of  Darien,  a  rapidly  growing  and 
very  popular  exurb  of  New  York  at  the  heart  of  Fairfield  County.  Spec- 
torsky  in  The  Exurbanites  (published  in  1955  by  Lippincott)  points 
out  that  since  1935  “the  commuting  [our  italics]  population  of  Green¬ 
wich  (proper)  has  doubled;  Old  Greenwich  has  tripled;  Stamford  has 
doubled;  Noroton  is  up  nearly  five  times,  as  is  Darien;  Norwalk  has 
nearly  doubled;  Westport  is  up  nearly  four  times;  Green  Farms  is  up 
an  astronomical  twenty-four  times;  Fairfield  up  nearly  five  times;  toney 
New  Canaan,  a  slumbering  village  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  up 
nearly  forty-two  times;  the  exurbanites  have  crowded  even  as  far  north 
as  Danbury.  .  .  But  now  we  are  getting  away  from  the  Sound. 

We  can’t  resist  quoting  Spectorsky  again:  “The  mink  curtain  may 
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be  said  to  fall  just  west  of  Darien,  encompassing  within  its  fold,  Noro- 
ton.  A  three-pronged  base  here  also  holds  down  a  bastion  of  the  old 
aristocracy  of  wealth:  the  Noroton  Yacht  Club,  the  Oxbridge  Hunt 
Club,  and  the  Wee  Burn  Golf  Club.  Sharing  their  rarefied  atmosphere 
are  the  Tokeneke  Club  and  a  region  of  rock  and  tangled  scrub  along 
the  shore,  a  residential  section  known  as  Tokeneke.  Here  are  a  few 
modern  mansions,  many  older  and  more  ornate  ones,  some  fabulous 
dwellings  (including  one  that  has  a  baronial  hall  decorated  with  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  chase  in  Africa  and  housing  a  cathedral-sized  organ),  a  few 
Italian  villas,  and  several  miles  of  private  bridle-paths  and  semi-private 
roads.  But  Tokeneke’s  lovely  and  rocky  shoreline  does  not  extend  its 
exclusive  sway  very  far:  Tokeneke  Creek  joins  Five  Mile  River,  which 
borders  the  eastern  side  of  Tokeneke,  and  immediately  the  atmosphere 
changes.  For  on  the  other  side  of  that  narrow  river  lies  Rowayton,  a 
delicious  and  crazy  hodgepodge  of  boatyards,  lobster  fishermen,  artists, 
writers,  boating  enthusiasts  and  just  plain  local  people.” 

13.  Rowayton  and  Five  Mile  River ,  Conn.  (221).  This  intriguing 
port  is  all  that  Spectorsky  says  it  is.  I  have  cruised  in  there  a  number 
of  times  and  seldom  fail  to  receive  cordial  greetings  from  friends  in 
the  row  of  boats  tied  up  along  the  eastern  shore.  Surprisingly,  there 
is  no  yacht  club  there  but  you  don’t  feel  the  need  of  one  in  this  clubby 
atmosphere  of  many  docks,  two  good  boat  yards,  and  a  variety  of  stores 
and  restaurants  along  this  informal  waterfront.  However,  the  Norwalk 
Yacht  Club  is  near-by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  point. 

Rowayton  is  part  of  Norwalk  politically,  but  from  a  social  and 
yachting  standpoint  it  is  a  separate  community.  The  Tokeneke  Beach 
Club  is  located  west  of  Butlers  Island  and  the  Ballast  Reef  Beach  Club 
is  just  east  of  the  mouth  of  Five  Mile  River.  Both  have  fine  bathing 
beaches.  The  bathing  is  generally  excellent  in  these  parts. 

14.  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk  and  East  Norwalk,  Conn.  (221).  The 
Norwalk  Islands,  rather  than  snug  anchorages,  provide  the  special  ap¬ 
peal  of  this  part  of  the  Sound.  However,  in  ordinary  summer  weather 
there  are  several  spots  among  the  islands,  such  as  off  the  stone  pier 
at  the  northerly  end  of  Sheffield  Island,  which  are  fairly  good— at  least 
during  a  picnic  lunch  on  the  island.  There  is  one  good  yacht  club  in 
the  area,  the  Norwalk  Yacht  Club,  first  organized  in  1894,  and  now 
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located  in  a  small  white  clubhouse  with  a  balcony,  cupola,  and  fine 
dock  just  north  of  Bell  Island  across  from  Wilson  Point.  There  is  only 
three  or  four  feet  of  water  at  the  dock  but  club  moorings  with  launch 
service  are  usually  available  further  out  to  members  of  other  recog¬ 
nized  clubs.  The  club  numbers  among  its  members  many  prominent 
yachtsmen. 

The  Norwalk  Islands  have  already  been  described  in  Chapter  II. 
Islands  always  add  to  the  charm  of  a  harbor  and  these  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  But  those  cruising  among  the  Norwalk  Islands  should  know 
their  business.  There  are  a  great  many  rocks  and  shoals  to  get  a  care¬ 
less  navigator  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  Norwalk  River  is  com¬ 
mercial  and  unattractive  and  cruising  yachtsmen  would  do  well  to 
stick  to  the  island  area,  provided  they  watch  their  navigation. 

Norwalk  was  settled  by  colonists  from  Hartford  in  1 649. *  During 
the  Revolution,  British  raiding  parties  aided  by  Tories  living  in  the 
town  were  constantly  landing  in  Five  Mile  River  and  stealing  cattle, 
grain  and  vegetables  for  their  troops  on  Long  Island.  On  July  11, 
1779,  26  British  vessels  carrying  2500  troops  landed  at  Calf  Pasture 
Point,  where  there  is  now  an  attractive  City  Park,  and  burned  both 
the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  and  many  houses  and 
barns.  The  point  was  once  used  as  a  pasture  by  the  Indians.  Norwalk 
was  formerly  the  largest  trans-Atlantic  oyster  shipping  port  in  the 
country. 

15.  Saugatuck,  Conn.  (221).  During  the  Revolution  2000  British 
troops  landed  at  Compo  Point  on  their  way  to  Danbury  to  seize  Conti¬ 
nental  supplies  stored  there.  Today  the  most  popular  beach  and  yacht 
anchorage  is  on  this  same  point.  The  docks  and  attractive  clubhouse 
of  the  Compo  Beach  Yacht  Club  are  inside  the  basin  and  members 
of  other  recognized  clubs  are  greeted  hospitably  and  assigned  a  tie-up 
if  there  is  room.  The  place  is  too  small  to  allow  swinging  at  an  anchor. 
However,  it  is  frequently  crowded  and  in  summer  it  is  often  too  busy 
a  port  for  quiet  and  peace  aboard.  So  yachts  sometimes  anchor  across 
the  river  behind  Bluff  Point  and  north  of  the  Saugatuck  Shores  devel¬ 
opment,  on  the  edge  of  the  river  channel. 

*  Historical  data  from  Connecticut,  American  Guide  Series,  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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There  are  extensive  shoals  surrounding  the  buoyed  channel  so  boats 
will  do  well  not  to  stray  from  the  narrow  “paths,”  especially  on  the 
way  into  the  Compo  Yacht  Basin. 

16.  Southport,  Conn.  (220).  Whenever  yachtsmen  think  of  South- 
port,  whether  they  are  cruising  or  racing  men,  they  think  of  the 
Pequot  Yacht  Club,  one  of  the  outstanding  yacht  clubs  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  Organized  in  1920  and  incorporated  five  years  later,  its  first 
clubhouse  was  just  to  the  west  of  the  present  one,  which  was  bought 
in  the  early  twenties.  The  founders  were  men  prominent  in  yachting 
circles  including  Frederick  T.  Bedford,  Lawrence  Crawford,  Erwin 
M.  Jennings,  Oliver  H.  Jennings,  Johannes  Schiott,  George  A.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Harold  L.  Lloyd,  Captain  Fred  D.  Sherwood,  and  Henry  H. 
Rennell.  “A  book  could  be  written  about  Fred  Bedford  alone,”  said 
former  Commodore  Joseph  F.  Watkins,  our  authority  on  the  club’s 
affairs  and  a  yachtsman  of  note  himself,  with  a  room  full  of  trophies 
to  his  credit. 

The  Pequot  Junior  Yacht  Club  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  on 
the  Sound  and  has  been  an  aid  in  producing  some  outstanding  racing 
yachtsmen  and  yachtswomen.  The  Pequot  Cup  for  junior  racing  has 
been  one  of  the  important  trophies  for  which  the  younger  racing  ele¬ 
ment  on  the  Sound  compete.  Too  many  Pequot  Yacht  Club  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  have  made  their  marks  in  racing  for  us  to 
name  them  here,  but  we  must  mention  Briggs  Cunningham,  known 
to  all  racing  men,  who  was  raised  in  Southport,  and  his  wife,  Lucie, 
F.  T.  Bedford’s  daughter,  who,  like  her  father,  has  played  a  leading 
part  in  encouraging  the  great  sport  of  yacht  racing.  Intercollegiate 
yacht  racing  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  at  the  Pequot  Yacht  Club 
on  June  28,  1928,  when  a  race  was  held  between  the  “Big  Three”: 
Harvard  (W.  T.  King,  skipper),  Yale  (Briggs  Cunningham),  and 
Princeton  (Arthur  Knapp).  The  boats  were  8  meters  and  Knapp  won. 

Both  club,  harbor  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Southport  community, 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  initiative  of  O.  G.  Jennings  in  turning  the 
marshland  across  the  harbor  from  the  village  into  an  attractive  Coun¬ 
try  Club;  in  having  the  harbor  dredged;  and  in  building  a  sea  wall, 
dock,  and  otherwise  improving  the  waterfront.  This  was  done  in  the 
years  just  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  club.  Though  Jennings  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  more  interested  in  community  development,  and 
in  turning  the  land  along  the  shore  into  fine  places,  than  in  yachting, 
his  leadership  gave  Southport  yachting  its  great  stimulus. 

Long  before  all  of  this,  in  1831,  the  Federal  Government  had  built 
the  breakwater  which  protects  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  Teams  of  oxen,  wading  in  the  mud  along  the  banks  of  Mill 
River,  pulling  primitive  dredging  scoops,  helped  to  make  the  harbor 
navigable  for  good  sized  vessels.  And  onions  helped  its  commerce, 
while  some  of  the  houses  along  the  shore  were  used  for  onion  sheds. 

The  place  which  is  now  Southport  first  became  famous  in  July,  1637, 
when  an  event  took  place  within  its  borders  which  was  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  early  colonization  along  the  Connecticut  shore  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  This  was  “The  Great  Swamp  Fight,”  which  ended 
the  war  with  the  cruel  tribe  of  Pequot  Indians.  The  redmen  made 
their  last  stand  on  a  knoll  surrounded  by  swamp  mire  in  the  midst  of 
the  jungle.  These  were  the  survivors  of  the  battle  in  West  Mystic  in 
which  John  Mason  and  his  men  had  burned  the  Indian  village.  The 
Great  Swamp  Fight  brought  death  or  slavery  to  the  Indians,  and  soon 
afterwards  peaceful  settlement  began.  The  swamp  is  all  but  gone  now, 
and  a  granite  monument  among  the  willows  just- east  of  the  Westport- 
Fairfield  line  commemorates  the  occasion. 

The  first  settlement  in  Uncoa,  later  called  Fairfield,  came  in  1639, 
and  this  extended  to  Mill  River  on  which  Southport,  a  part  of  Fair- 
field,  is  now  located.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Mill  River  had 
become  an  active  port  from  which  vessels  laden  with  onions  and  other 
produce  sailed  for  New  London,  New  York  and  other  harbors.  This 
commerce  grew  during  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  until  South- 
port  became  what  a  historian  described  as  the  most  active  port  on  the 
coast  in  proportion  to  its  size  between  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
town  authorities  seem  to  have  done  a  good  deal  to  help  this  along. 
Here  is  some  evidence  from  the  town  records. 

“Voted  that  Mill  River  rock,  against  which  Capt.  Wyght’s  vessel 
was  driven  and  dashed  to  pieces,  be  given  to  Capt.  Wyght,  if  noth¬ 
ing  thereon  be  built  by  him  to  impede  or  hurt  the  navigation  of  Mill 
River. 

“That  he  have  liberty  to  make  a  dock  on  the  North  side  thereof,  if 
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done  within  the  space  of  2  years,  and  that  a  committee  be  appointed.” 
And  later,  on  Oct.  21,  1799: 

“Voted  that  the  Town  be  willing  that  a  lottery  be  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  Sinking  the  channel  of  Mill 
River  harbor  and,  they  request  that  any  application  of  the  like  kind 
to  the  sd.  Assembly  be  by  them  considered  not  to  be  of  an  adversary 
nature  as  respects  sd.  town.”  # 

After  the  breakwater  in  1831  the  harbor  really  came  of  age  and 
the  town  did  a  flourishing  business  in  lumber,  Quinnipiac  fertilizer, 
corn  and  many  other  food  items,  but  above  all-in  onions.  Eventually, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  Sound,  the  shipping  interests  of  Southport  all  but 
vanished.  In  the  20th  century  pleasure  boating  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
gap.  Wealthy  men  had  settled  in  Southport  and  with  the  formation 
of  the  Pequot  Yacht  Club,  a  fine  fleet  of  local  and  visiting  yachts  began 
filling  the  harbor.  As  John  H.  Perry,  bearing  a  name  prominent  in 
the  annals  of  Southport,  put  it  in  his  paper  before  the  Fairfield  His¬ 
torical  Society  on  October  13,  1921,  the  activities  on  Mill  River  were 
teaching  “the  somewhat  deliberate  inhabitants  what  it  really  means 
to  live. 

“The  stores  and  warehouses  have  been  removed  from  the  river  front 
and  the  Country  Club  of  Fairfield,  seated  on  the  hill  where  in  1779 
the  British  landed  to  burn  our  town,  spreads  its  verdant  mantle  to  the 
harbor’s  side  over  what  for  generations  was  an  unsightly  tract  of  mud 
and  hummocks,  and  there  smiles  across  the  water  to  the  yacht  club, 
its  sister  recreation,  while  together  they  join  hands  to  rescue  the  fair¬ 
est  spot  in  Fairfield  County  from  the  sordid  cares  of  business  and  to 
enable  it  at  last  to  be  what  nature  had  always  planned,  the  happiest 
place  to  live  in  the  world.” 

17.  Black  Rock  and  Bridgeport,  Conn .  (220).  The  fine  residential 
community  of  Black  Rock  is  the  main  yachting  port  of  the  city  of 
Bridgeport.  There  are  two  principal  yacht  clubs,  the  Black  Rock 
Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1894,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbor 
just  beyond  the  light  where  the  channel  first  bends,  and  the  Fayer- 
weather  Yacht  Club  (1916)  also  on  the  west  side,  at  a  point  where 

*  Historical  data  from  An  Historical  Story  of  Southport,  Connecticut,  Fairfield 
Historical  Society,  1927. 
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Cedar  Creek  narrows.  The  former  club,  with  an  attractive  white  club¬ 
house  and  an  efficient-looking  pier,  has  facilities  for  other  sports  be¬ 
sides  yachting,  including  tennis  courts,  a  swimming  pool,  etc.  In  sum¬ 
mer  a  good-sized  fleet  may  be  seen  at  anchor  or  moored  across  the 
channel,  opposite. 

When  we  last  visited  the  simpler  and  far  less  expensive  Fayer- 
weather  Yacht  Club,  the  large  bar  room  was  active  and  its  occupants 
most  hospitable.  We  got  the  impression  that  conviviality  reigned  and 
that  this  was  the  place  where  an  outboard  boating  enthusiast  or  an 
inveterate  fisherman  would  feel  very  much  at  home,  even  though 
there  are  fair  sized  yachts  in  the  fleet. 

The  harbor  is  not  a  very  good  one,  being  open  to  the  south,  unless 
you  go  up  into  Cedar  Creek,  where  the  surroundings  are  not  in¬ 
viting. 

Bridgeport,  first  settled  in  1639,  is  a  large  city  in  which  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  industries  contribute  to  the  city’s  prosperity,  or  try  to.  From 
a  yachtsman’s  standpoint,  it  is  better  to  go  to  Black  Rock  or  South- 
port,  though  the  Miamogue  Yacht  Club  (1900)  is  in  Johnson’s  Creek, 
the  best  anchorage  in  Bridgeport  proper. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  founder  of  the  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  citizen  of  Bridgeport  and  in  the  city  is  the  Barnum  Institute  of 
Science  and  History,  with  some  of  Tom  Thumb’s  personal  effects 
among  many  other  things. 

Once,  when  our  children  were  very  young,  and  my  wife  and  I  were 
trying  to  keep  them  happy  with  games  of  “See  Who  Sees  the  First 
Cow,”  etc.,  as  we  drove  from  New  York  to  Boston,  I  forgot  what 
neighborhood  we  were  in.  Trying  to  be  funny,  I  offered  50  cents  to 
the  first  child  who  saw  an  elephant  and  $1.00  for  the  sight  of  a  giraffe. 
Wild  shrieks  followed  soon  afterwards.  You  have  guessed  it.  We  en¬ 
countered  a  circus  parade.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  giraffes. 
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THE  SOUND’S  NORTH 
SHORE— THE  HOUSATONIC 
RIVER  TO  STONINGTON 


1.  Stratford  and  the  Housatonic  River  (219).  The  influence  of 
near-by  Bridgeport  stretches  to  Stratford  Point  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Housatonic  River.  Small  houses  and  restaurants  where 
pizza  is  purveyed  line  the  shore  and,  close  above  them,  airplanes  glide 
towards  the  runways  of  the  Bridgeport  Municipal  Airport.  The  only 
distinguished-looking  structure  on  this  shore  is  the  Stratford  Point 
Light.  A  mile  or  two  to  the  west  of  this  well-known  landmark  is  a 
point(?)  with  the  undistinguished  name  of  Point  No  Point.  Extensive 
shoals,  as  well  as  the  unattractive  shore  line,  don’t  encourage  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  by  ’long  shore  voyagers.  But  Stratford  is  different.  And 
so  is  the  Housatonic  River. 

Except  for  outboards  with  trailers,  which  make  possible  the  by¬ 
passing  of  dams  and  other  obstructions,  the  Housatonic  River  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  only  14  miles,  to  Derby  and  Shelton.  Stratford,  the  port  used 
by  Long  Island  Sound  cruisers,  is  about  three  miles  above  the  en¬ 
trance.  Here,  on  the  west  bank,  is  the  red  building  of  the  Pootatnck 
Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1900,  cordial  and  convivial  rather  than 
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swanky.  Fladd  and  Kahle’s  Marina  is  near-by,  and  so  is  the  well- 
equipped  Bedell’s  Shipyard.  The  waterfront  here  is  low  and  marshy 
and  the  surroundings  unprepossessing.  The  beauty  of  the  Housatonic 
is  further  upriver,  much  of  it  far  beyond  its  navigable  waters,  winding 
among  the  hills  of  northwestern  Connecticut,  where  Cornwall  and 
the  ghost  of  what  was  once  Dudleytown  come  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  But  we  are  getting  a  long  way  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  tidal  current  at  the  river  entrance  can  be  strong  and  in  con¬ 
trary  winds  a  steep  and  confused  sea  sometimes  makes  up.  With  the 
shoals  closely  bordering  the  narrow  channel,  this  is  no  place  to  tackle 
at  night.  While  the  scenery  is  better  near  Derby  and  Shelton,  yacht 
facilities  are  lacking  there  and  unless  you  want  to  see  the  Yale  crews 
at  their  spring  practice  above  the  dams— or  watch  the  races  on  Derby 
Day,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  going  upriver. 

Stratford,  now  a  residential  suburb  of  Bridgeport,  first  visited  by 
Captain  Adriaen  Block  in  1614,  was  settled  in  1639  by  the  English 
and  named  for  Stratford-on-Avon.  Today,  with  its  summer  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival,  in  which  Katharine  Hepburn  and  other  movie  stars 
appear,  it  is  sometimes  called  Stratford-on-the-Housatonic. 

The  Housatonic  River  has  a  fascinating  history,  well  described  in 
The  Housatonic:  Puritan  River,*  by  Chard  Powers  Smith.  But 
most  of  that  history  was  made  far  from  the  Sound.  In  Indian  language, 
the  river’s  name  comes  from  “Hous-aton-uck,”  the  Place-beyond-the- 
Mountains.  According  to  Chard,  in  1940  the  Housatonic  Valley,  “ex¬ 
cluding  headwaters,  tidewater  and  Danbury,”  had  more  representa¬ 
tives  per  10,000  in  Who’s  Who  in  America  than  the  Charles  River 
Valley  or  New  Haven,  among  other  places— a  somewhat  indirect  slap 
at  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  goes  to  show  that  you  can  make  statistics 
prove  anything.  Since  the  tidewater  Housatonic  is  left  out,  apparently 
to  avoid  dragging  down  the  average,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  the 
Who’s  Whoers  by  boat  from  the  Sound. 

2.  Milford ,  Conn .  (219).  To  the  Long  Island  Sound  yachtsman  this 
is  a  much  better  bet  than  Stratford.  Around  Burns  Point,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Wepawaug  River,  is  the  active  and  well-located  Milford 

*  Published  by  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  as  part  of  their  “Rivers  of  America”  series. 
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Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1903,  a  busy  yachting  center  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Though  the  river  is  apt  to  be  crowded,  we  have  found 
from  experience  that  the  club  is  most  accommodating  to  visiting  yachts¬ 
men.  The  center  of  the  pleasant  Milford  community,  said  to  be  Con¬ 
necticut’s  sixth  oldest  town,  is  a  short  distance  upriver,  where  also  are 
located  three  boat  yards  and  the  town  dock.  Across  from  the  yacht 
club  are  the  oyster  company  docks.  Yachts  sailing  into  Milford  Harbor 
are  apt  to  be  greeted,  first  by  an  unafraid  flotilla  of  wild  ducks,  and 
then  by  Captain  Orlando  J.  Bradley,  a  local  institution.  “The  ducks 
may  wake  you  up  in  the  morning,’’  says  the  Captain,  “if  you  are  fool 
enough  to  feed  them.’’  There  are  also  some  gnats,  so  put  out  some 
fine  mesh  screens  when  dusk  approaches. 

Illustrative  of  a  trend  along  both  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound,  a 
religious  institution  occupies  a  site  which  was  formerly  the  estate  of 
Charles  H.  Pond  (a  name  well  known  in  pharmaceutical  circles),  and 
later  of  Henry  Augustus  Taylor,  founder  of  the  Taylor  Library.  This 
is  Lauralton  Hall,  also  known  as  The  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
a  private,  day  boarding  school  for  girls.  Other  estates  have  given  way 
to  real  estate  developments,  another  typical  trend  on  the  Sound. 

While  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  men  in  the  summer  of  1637 
were  chasing  what  was  left  of  the  Pequot  tribe  along  the  Connecticut 
shore  prior  to  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  at  Southport,  Sergeant  Thomas 
Tibbals  thought  of  something  besides  Indians.  He  was  turning  his 
mind  to  possible  sites  for  future  settlement.  One  location  which  espe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  him  was  on  the  Wepawaug  River,  with  its  well  pro¬ 
tected  harbor  and  its  shell  covered  shores  where  the  Indians  had  been 
holding  oyster  feasts  for  many  years.  Joining  a  group  of  settlers  under 
the  leadership  of  preacher  Peter  Prudden,  who  were  looking  for  a  new 
location,  Tibbals  suggested  the  region  which  had  interested  him 
while  pursuing  the  Indians.  On  February  12,  1639,  the  land  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Ansantawae,  a  sachem  of  the  Paugusset  Indians:  for  six 
coats,  ten  blankets,  one  kettle,  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  hoes,  two  dozen 
knives,  and  a  dozen  small  mirrors.* 

Deeding  the  land  was  symbolized  by  the  old  time  English  “twig 

*  Historical  data  from  the  History  of  Milford,  compiled  by  the  Federal  Writers’ 
Project  of  the  W.P.A.  and  published  in  1939  by  the  Milford  Tercentenary  Committee. 
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and  turf”  ceremony.  After  the  deed  had  been  signed  by  both  parties, 
the  colonists  handed  the  sachem  a  piece  of  turf  and  a  twig.  Ansantawae 
took  the  turf  in  one  hand  and  thrust  the  twig  into  it  with  the  other. 
That  finished  the  deal,  which  also  included  in  it  the  Indian’s  hope 
that  he  would  thus  get  English  protection  against  Mohawk  raids. 

The  First  Church  of  Milford  was  organized  while  the  settlers  were 
still  in  New  Haven,  with  ‘‘Seven  Pillars”  the  governing  body.  This 
became  the  controlling  force  over  the  education  and  social  life  of  Mil¬ 
ford  as  well  as  its  government.  Non-members  were  excluded  from  civil 
rights.  Milford  was  then  very  much  of  an  independent  church-domi¬ 
nated  community.  It  was  as  difficult  to  get  into  Milford  as  it  some¬ 
times  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  Social  Register,  only  in  Milford’s  case 
religious  attributes  governed.  Those  who  determined  what  those  at¬ 
tributes  should  be  were  not  unduly  modest.  The  story  is  told  that  in 
1640,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  colonists: 

“Voted:  That  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

Voted:  That  the  earth  is  given  to  the  Saints. 

Voted:  That  we  are  the  Saints.” 

By  1654  Milford  had  a  tavern,  called  an  “ordinary,”  but  the  pro¬ 
prietor  got  in  wrong  with  the  town  by  serving  meagre  and  unappetiz¬ 
ing  meals,  besides  overcharging  his  customers.  Also,  he  allowed  young 
people  from  the  village  to  dance  there  and  play  cards.  So  he  was  evicted 
by  court  order. 

After  resisting  efforts  to  force  Milford  to  join  New  Haven,  the  town 
joined  with  New  Haven  and  other  communities  in  becoming  part  of 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  over  a  hundred  years  later,  Milford 
gave  whole-hearted  support  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  though,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  some  Tories  in  town. 
One  patriot  was  so  enraged  when  a  minister  preached  a  sermon  in 
1776  on  “Loyalty  to  the  King”  that  he  walked  out  of  the  church, 
never  to  return.  Many  Long  Island  patriots  came  across  the  Sound 
during  the  war  to  reside  in  Milford,  and  after  the  war  Tory  refugees 
moved  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Despite  their  support  of  the  Revolution,  Milford  men  were  con¬ 
servative  Yankees.  The  story  is  told  that  a  country  lad  came  down 
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from  the  north  to  work  for  a  Milford  farmer.  While  hauling  grain 
along  the  road,  a  cart  wheel  hit  a  rock  over  a  foot  high,  bouncing  out 
some  of  the  grain.  When  the  boy  suggested  removing  the  stone,  the 
farmer,  after  a  few  minutes’  deep  thought,  said  that  his  father  had 
always  driven  over  that  rock  and  its  removal  would  be  unwise. 

Small  industry,  agriculture  and  sea-food— particularly  oysters— kept 
Milford  active  after  the  Civil  War  until  eventually  Milford  also  be¬ 
came  a  summer  resort  and  pleasure  boat  center.  Bridgeport  had  its 
Barnurn  but  Milford  had  its  Simon  Lake,  submarine  boat  inventor. 
Long  Island  Sound  yachtsmen  will  enjoy  their  visit  to  Milford.  Cap¬ 
tain  Kidd  twice  stopped  there,  so  the  records  say,  but  no  treasure  has 
been  found.  An  Indian  shell  heap  in  town  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Connecticut. 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  a  laboratory  at 
Milford  which  advises  oyster  “farmers”  on  local  oyster  problems  and 
the  cultivation  of  their  “crops.”  Among  its  many  activities,  which 
have  attracted  visitors  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  laboratory 
experiments  with  algae  and  raises  it  as  food  for  animals  used  for  test 
purposes.  Some  scientists  believe  that  algae  may  become  important  as 
human  food.  According  to  Dr.  Loosanoff,  as  quoted  in  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine  (Sept.,  1957): 

“It’s  almost  pure  Chlorella.  An  acre  of  sea  water,  used  to  grow  this 
one-celled  algae,  could  produce  far  more  protein  than  you  can  get 
from  an  acre  of  land,  even  with  soybeans.”  Some  day,  work  like  this 
may  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  human  race. 

Cruising  yachts  sometimes  anchor  behind  outlying  Charles  Island, 
once  the  site  of  the  summer  palace  of  Anasantawae  and  later  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  American  Yacht  Club  for  its  clubhouse  site,  but  given  up 
in  favor  of  Milton  Point,  Rye. 

3.  New  Haven,  Conn.  (218).  Nowadays  few  yachts  cruising  along 
the  Sound  ever  stop  in  at  New  Haven.  The  New  Haven  Yacht  Club, 
founded  in  1881  and  one  of  the  earliest  clubs  to  be  established,  no 
longer  has  a  clubhouse  on  Morris  Cove,  as  it  did  for  many  years,  and 
may  not  be  in  existence  as  no  answer  came  to  our  communications. 
Hurricane  Carol  finished  it  off  in  1954.  Though  there  is  a  small  boat 
club  and  marine  service  outfit  at  Morris  Cove,  the  best  anchorage  is 
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in  West  Haven,  where  the  West  Haven  Yacht  Club  is  located  (oppo¬ 
site  City  Point),  and  there  are  docking  facilities  at  the  cooperative 
West  Haven  Shipyard.  Long  Sandy  Point  offers  protection  from  the 
south.  Nearby  Milford  or  Branford  are  much  better,  though  if  you 
have  inclinations  to  visit  Yale,  West  Haven  is  nearer.  If  you  do  visit 
the  university,  you  may  be  interested  in  seeing  the  new  Bingham 
Oceanographic  Laboratory,  which  uses  Long  Island  Sound  in  its  re¬ 
search. 

Except  for  a  park  on  Lighthouse  Point,  the  New  Haven  shore  front, 
like  that  of  many  large  cities,  is  uninviting.  The  city  is  more  appeal¬ 
ing  as  the  location  of  one  of  our  great  universities  than  it  is  for  its 
yachting  attributes.  It  also  has  an  interesting  history.  Captain  Adriaen 
Block  discovered  New  Haven  in  1614  and  called  it  “Rodeberg”  (Red 
Mount  Place).  Settlement  came  in  1638  when  the  Reverend  John 
Eaton,  a  leading  merchant  in  Davenport’s  congregation,  led  some  of 
their  flock  there  from  Boston.  At  first  the  place  was  called  Quinnipiac, 
the  name  which  the  river  now  holds,  but  in  1640,  it  became  New 
Haven,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  home  of  Yale  University,  which 
was  founded  by  several  Harvard  graduates  in  1701. 

First  located  at  Clinton  (formerly  Killingworth),  with  one  student 
at  the  start,  the  college  moved  to  Saybrook,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
in  1707,  and  in  1716  to  New  Haven.  For  the  yachtsmen  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  it  might  have  been  better  if  they  had  stayed  in  Saybrook,  or 
perhaps  moved  up  the  Connecticut  to  Essex.  At  about  the  time  of  the 
move  to  New  Haven,  Elihu  Yale,  a  Massachusetts  man  who  became  a 
successful  merchant  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  persuaded  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  gift  of  merchandise.  The  merchandise  was  sold  for  562  pounds; 
the  college  acquired  its  present  name;  and  Eli  Yale  achieved  an  im¬ 
mortality  that  is  perhaps  questioned  only  by  a  few  Harvard  men  who 
sing:  “Harvard  was  old  Harvard  when  Yale  was  but  a  pup.  And  Har¬ 
vard  will  be  Harvard  when  Yale  is  busted  up.’’  The  rest  of  the  song, 
in  several  versions,  will  be  remembered  by  graduates  of  the  college 
which  helped  to  found  Yale. 

New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  joint  capitals  of  Connecticut  from 
1701  to  1875.  Shipping  ventures  began  at  New  Haven  before  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  17th  century.  The  story  is  told  that  one  of  them,  involving 
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The  Great  Shippe  got  off  to  a  bad  start  in  1647.  Loaded  with  Con¬ 
necticut  products  of  crafts  and  farm,  the  ship  had  to  be  towed  back¬ 
wards  through  a  path  cut  through  the  ice,  for  it  was  on  a  cold  Janu¬ 
ary  day  that  she  left  port.  After  being  freed  from  the  ice,  and  as  she 
moved  slowly  down  the  harbor  with  the  wind  astern,  a  fog  crept  in, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  John  Davenport  came  to  the  crew  over 
the  misty  waters:  “Lord,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure  to  bury  these,  our  friends, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  take  them;  they  are  Thine;  save  them.”  # 

Months  passed  but  nothing  was  heard  of  The  Great  Shippe ,  until 
one  day  in  June,  tradition  says,  amidst  shouts  of  joy  from  the  water¬ 
front,  the  lost  ship  was  seen  sailing  free  directly  against  the  wind.  One 
man,  only,  appeared  on  deck,  pointing  his  sword  at  the  sea.  Suddenly 
mast  and  spars  collapsed  and  The  Great  Shippe,  again  enveloped  in 
mist,  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  When  the  fog  lifted  no 
wreckage  was  to  be  found.  And  The  Great  Shippe  was  never  seen 
again. 

Despite  such  early  discouragements,  New  Haven  was  an  active  com¬ 
mercial  port  for  many  years  and  did  its  part  in  furnishing  men  and 
other  support  to  the  country  during  its  wars. 

4.  Branford,  Conn.  (217).  Yachtsmen  passing  New  Haven’s  break¬ 
waters  on  their  way  east,  have  a  choice  of  four  ports,  all  within  six 
miles  of  each  other,  all  good  but  each  having  some  limitations:  Bran¬ 
ford,  Pine  Orchard,  Thimble  Islands,  and  Sachem  Head.  I  have  been 
into  all  of  them  and  like  each  one— in  a  different  way.  All  but  the 
Thimble  Islands  have  fine  yacht  clubs,  though  none  of  them  have  the 
special  variety  of  Maine  Coast  charm  offered  by  the  Thimbles. 

Unless  you  can  be  squeezed  into  Pine  Orchard’s  crowded  inner 
harbor  behind  the  breakwater,  Branford  Harbor  offers  the  best  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  four  from  winds  of  all  directions,  though  you  have  to  watch 
your  course  in  going  in  between  “Big  Mermaid”  and  “Little  Mer¬ 
maid”  rocks.  If  the  mermaids  don’t  get  you  and  you  stick  to  the 
dredged  channel  close  past  Branford  Point  you  are  all  right. 

The  Branford  Yacht  Club ,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  has  a  fine 
marina  with  many  slips  and  some  guest  moorings.  Organized  in  1909, 

*  Historical  data  and  yarn  about  The  Great  Shippe  from  Connecticut,  American 
Guide  Series,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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the  club  is  noted  for  its  hospitality  to  visiting  yachtsmen  from  other 
recognized  clubs,  and  is  a  leader  in  both  the  yachting  and  social  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  neighborhood. 

Branford  was  once  the  site  of  an  important  salt  works,  the  product 
of  which  w^as  used  to  preserve  meat  for  the  Revolutionary  army.  Both 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  Yankee  peddlers  were  active  at  Bran¬ 
ford  and  other  neighboring  ports.  When  West  Indies  rum  didn’t  pay, 
some  of  them  went  in  for  slave  trading  instead.  Like  the  beneficiaries 
of  bootlegging  during  the  late,  not-much-lamented  dry  era,  some  very 
pious  people  were  customers  of  the  slave  traders.  For  instance,  it  is 
reliably  reported  that  Reverend  Ezra  Stiles,  President  of  Yale,  bribed 
a  coastal  peddler  to  get  a  particularly  fine  specimen  for  him— and  got 
his  slave.  On  November  25,  1778,  the  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  newspaper:  # 

“To  be  sold,  a  Mulatto  Slave,  about  21  years  old,  is  healthy,  strong, 
and  active;  well  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  farming  business,  and 
can  wrork  at  the  Shoe  Maker’s  trade.  For  further  particulars,  enquire 
of  Edward  Barker,  of  Branford,  or  the  Printers  hereof.” 

Branford  has  many  fine  old  houses  and  is  now  an  attractive  residen¬ 
tial  community.  I  have  always  enjoyed  cruising  into  Branford  and 
when  I  was  last  there  called  up  John  Killam  Murphy,  member  of  the 
Cruising  Club  of  America  since  1924,  veteran  yachtsman  and  au¬ 
thority  on  these  parts.  I  missed  him  that  time  but  saw  him  a  while 
afterwards;  he  is  one  of  those  old-timers  who  believe  in  finishing  what 
they  start— especially  yacht  races. 

5.  Pine  Orchard,  Conn.  (217).  Here  there  is  a  club  that  is  much 
more  than  a  yacht  club  and  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
small  but  snug  harbor  in  which  the  club  docks  are  located.  The  Pine 
Orchard  Club  Yacht  Squadron  was  organized  in  1926  and  among  its 
many  facilities,  besides  the  obvious  ones  for  yachting,  are  tennis  courts, 
a  nine  hole  golf  course,  a  fresh  water  swimming  pool  and  what  have 
you.  With  no  outstanding  yacht  club  at  New  Haven,  Pine  Orchard  ob¬ 
viously  helps  Milford  and  Branford  in  filling  the  yachting  breach  for 
New  Haven  and  other  communities.  The  trouble  with  Pine  Orchard, 

*  From  The  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  by  W.  Storrs  Lee,  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
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for  visiting  yachtsmen,  is  that  it  is  very  small  and  you  may  have  to 
anchor  in  the  area  east  of  St.  Helena  Island,  which  is  unprotected  from 
south  to  east.  However,  under  most  conditions  in  summer  weather  it 
is  O.K. 

There  is  a  summer  colony  at  Pine  Orchard  and  many  fine  homes 
along  the  shores  to  the  eastward  which  look  out  upon  the  Thimble 
Islands.  But  unless  you  have  a  local  pilot,  stay  well  off  this  shore;  the 
outlying  rocks  and  shoals  are  unmarked  and  wicked  looking. 

6.  Thimble  Islands,  Conn.  (217).  There  are  two  ports  along  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  coast 
of  Maine:  one  of  them  is  behind  Hay  Island  and  the  other  is  among 
the  Thimble  Islands.  We  have  already  described  the  latter  in  Chapter 
II,  so  will  merely  mention  them  again  here  very  briefly.  I  have  anchored 
among  these  islands  many  times  and  prefer  to  drop  my  hook  in  about 
1 1  feet  between  Money  Island  and  the  Cribs.  This  is  fairly  well  pro¬ 
tected  except  from  the  southwest.  The  nearest  place  for  supplies  is  at 
the  village  of  Stony  Creek  on  the  mainland  a  mile  or  so  away;  there 
is  a  good  dock  east  of  Burr  Island,  but  getting  there  requires  some  care 
and  shoal  draft  if  the  tide  is  low.  If  you  can  make  connections,  it  may 
be  better  to  use  the  supply  “Islands  Service”  motor  boat  which  acts  as 
a  ferry  between  the  islands  and  Stony  Creek. 

7.  Sachem  Head,  Conn.  (217).  Once  I  went  into  Sachem  Head  in 
our  yawl  Keewaydin,  but  a  stiff  nor’wester  made  it  so  uncomfortable 
that  we  got  out  under  power  and  went  to  the  Thimble  Islands  for  the 
night.  During  the  summer  of  1957,  my  wife  and  I  went  there  again, 
this  time  in  our  sloop  White  Tulip,  and  as  a  consequence  our  opinion 
of  this  port  has  gone  up,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  have  cruising  im¬ 
pressions  altered  by  the  weather  and  other  circumstances.  That  time 
there  was  a  stiff  sou’wester,  but  as  we  came  in  we  were  immediately 
greeted  by  a  young  fellow  in  a  launch  from  the  Sachem  Head  Yacht 
Club,  offering  us  a  mooring  behind  the  breakwater,  where  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  southwest,  but  not  the  northwest. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  said  the  launchman,  “why  don’t  you  tie  up  at 
the  club  float  a  few  minutes,  until  the  boat  out  there  leaves  her  moor¬ 
ing;  it  won’t  be  long.” 

As  we  approached  the  dock  and  Mary  was  ready  to  step  ashore  with 
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our  bow  line,  the  unexpected  voice  of  her  cousin,  Davis  Page,  greeted 
her  with  “Hello,  Reacum,  throw  me  your  line.”  He  and  his  wife  were 
visiting  friends  at  the  club.  Result:  we  borrowed  his  car  to  get  some 
ice  from  an  ice  vending  machine  in  town.  And  we  were  asked  if  we’d 
like  to  have  dinner  at  the  club,  provided  we  could  eat  by  6:30;  a  party 
was  planning  to  take  over  a  bit  later. 

All  of  which  indicated  to  us  that  Sachem  Head  is  fine— except  in 
northwesters.  However,  in  strong  westerlies  and  in  southwesters  you 
can  get  something  of  a  bobble,  even  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  get  be¬ 
hind  the  breakwater.  The  best  thing  about  Sachem  Head  is  the  yacht 
club,  very  attractively  located  at  the  southern  point  of  the  harbor,  on 
the  island  which  you  reach  by  a  bridge.  This  hospitable  club  was  first 
organized  in  1896  and  is  a  conspicuous  sight  to  those  cruising  along 
the  Sound. 

A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  in  this  vicinity  during  the  Pequot 
War,  in  1637.  According  to  tradition,  the  head  of  an  Indian  was  placed 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree  on  the  point  after  the  fight.  His  skull  is  said  to 
have  remained  there  for  years,  giving  the  place  its  name.*  Sachem 
Head  and  nearby  Guilford  are  among  the  especially  appealing  com¬ 
munities  along  the  Sound. 

8.  Guilford  and  West  River,  Conn.  (217).  When  we  were  there  in 
1954,  there  was  no  good  harbor— just  a  shoal  river  fringed  by  extensive 
marshes  and  with  many  outlying  and  unbuoyed  rocks.  A  less  inviting 
port  could  hardly  be  imagined.  But  gleams  were  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Guilford,  as  they  watched  the 
growth  of  the  boating  industry  and  visualized  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
get  there  from  New  Haven  and  other  points  when  the  Connecticut 
Thruway  was  finished. 

By  early  1958,  when  I  went  there  again,  the  Guilford  Yacht  Club 
had  been  formed,  with  60  members— all  businessmen,  I  was  told,  im¬ 
plying  that  there  was  nothing  visionary  about  the  plans.  Land  had  been 
bought,  a  road  put  through  the  marsh  and  a  permit  to  dredge  had  been 
applied  for.  Mr.  George  H.  Thrall,  of  Douden’s  Drug  Store,  one  of 
the  leaders,  is  confident  that  the  permit  will  be  granted  and  the  neces- 

*  From  Connecticut— American  Guide  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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sary  money  raised,  though  payments  may  have  to  be  spread  out  over  a 
few  years.  It  will  first  be  necessary  to  cut  through  a  four  foot  layer  of 
oyster  shells  and  the  whole  process  may  take  five  years. 

“Did  you  go  to  the  Motor  Boat  Show  and  read  about  how  many  boats 
they  sold?’’  asked  the  determined  Mr.  Thrall. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  low  water  depth  of  only  one  foot  on  top  of 
four  feet  of  oyster  shells  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  these  men.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  Guilford  will  one  day  have  a  harbor  in  its  West  River. 
A  1000  foot  privately  buoyed  channel  from  a  four  foot  depth  in  the 
Sound  to  the  Yacht  Club  basin  is  the  plan. 

Guilford  is  said  to  have  the  most  varied  collection  of  authentic  early 
houses  in  New  England.  Like  many  communities  along  the  Connecticut 
shore  of  the  Sound,  it  was  settled  in  the  1630  to  1640  decade.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark  off  Guilford  is  Falkner  Island  with  a  light  94  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Until  I  read  about  Guilford’s  history  I  never  knew  where  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “Running  like  Sam  Hill,”  originated.  It  is  said  to  have  come 
from  a  character  there  who  spent  all  of  his  adult  life  running  for  office— 
at  which  he  succeeded  a  number  of  times. 

If  you  like  old  houses  and  want  to  combine  a  bit  of  sightseeing  with 
a  Sound  cruise,  don’t  wait  for  the  West  River  dredging.  Go  there  from 
Sachem  Head. 

9.  Madison  and  Clinton ,  Conn.  (216).  Madison  has  some  old  houses, 
but  no  harbor— unless  one  has  been  dug  out  somewhere  that  doesn’t 
show  on  the  chart.  Clinton  also  has  some  old  houses  and  is  noted  as 
the  first  location  of  the  “Collegiate  School,”  which  later  became  Yale 
College.  Thanks  to  the  dredging  of  the  Hammonasset  River,  Clinton 
now  boasts  a  harbor,  with  a  well-marked  channel  leading  to  some 
sheltered  docks  behind  Cedar  Island.  Those  who  want  to  land  for 
sightseeing  or  supplies,  or  who  think  Duck  Island  Roads  is  too  open 
an  anchorage,  may  prefer  to  go  into  Clinton. 

10.  Duck  Island  Roads,  Conn.  (216).  This  is  a  frequent  rendezvous 
for  yacht  club  cruises,  but  in  my  humble  opinion,  its  popularity  is 
not  wholly  deserved  and  is  likely  to  decline  if  the  shoaling  continues 
in  the  angle  behind  the  two  breakwaters  which  are  based  on  Duck 
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Island.  There  is  only  four  or  eight  feet  where  there  was  15  to  19  feet 
ten  years  earlier. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  anchorage  is  its  convenience,  its  size, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  enter  after  dark,  if  you  don’t 
confuse  the  breakwater  lights  with  some  of  the  lights  ashore.  There 
is  reported  to  be  a  Duck  Island  Yacht  Club  (1932)  at  Grove  Beach,  on 
Duck  Island  Roads,  though  I  haven’t  seen  it. 

The  holding  ground  is  only  fair.  On  one  American  Yacht  Club  cruise 
several  boats  dragged  in  a  not-very-strong  nor’wester.  When  I  asked 
one  skipper,  whose  yawl  dragged  down  on  us,  why  he  didn’t  have  a 
plow  anchor  like  ours,  he  replied  that  he  had  one  but  didn’t  use  it, 
because  he  didn’t  like  the  way  it  stowed.  I  then  failed  to  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  say: 

“I  always  thought  anchors  were  intended  for  use  on  the  bottom.” 

About  north  of  Duck  Island  is  the  recently  dredged  Patchogue  River. 
This  looks  better  on  the  revised  chart  than  it  really  is,  for  when  I  went 
there  early  in  1958,  the  job  looked  very  unfinished,  a  sign  on  an  un¬ 
finished  road  said  “No  trespassing”  and  I  was  told  that  the  docks  were 
not  done.  Some  day  this  may  be  a  good  anchorage  or  tie  up.  It  may  be 
sooner  than  looked  likely  to  me.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  ‘‘plas¬ 
tic  surgery”  that  is  being  done  on  the  face  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Between  Duck  Island  Roads  and  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  south  of  Cornfield  Point,  is  Long  Sand  Shoal,  well  known  to 
yachtsmen  who  cruise  the  Sound  and  have  to  choose  whether  to  go 
north  or  south  of  this  seven  mile  ‘‘barrier  reef.”  The  current,  around 
two  knots  in  average  velocity  at  full  strength,  is  slightly  greater  south 
of  the  shoal,  so  the  decision  may  hang  on  its  direction— unless,  of  course, 
you  plan  to  explore  the  Connecticut  River.  In  that  case,  the  northern 
course  will  bring  you  nearer  to  the  breakwaters  at  Saybrook. 

11.  Connecticut  River  and  Its  Principal  Ports  (245,  266,  267).  From 
a  mariner’s  point  of  view  there  are  two  Connecticut  Rivers:  the  Lower 
Connecticut  from  the  Saybrook  breakwater  on  the  Sound  to  Hartford 
—5214  miles  of  navigable  waters,  accessible  to  all  yachts  cruising  the 
Sound;  the  Upper  Connecticut ,  with  many  fine  stretches  separated  by 
shoals,  falls,  dams,  and  uninviting  industrial  developments  to  by-pass- 
accessible  by  launching  spots  for  outboard  runabouts  and  cruisers 
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equipped  with  trailers.  For  most  of  those  cruising  the  Sound,  only  the 
Lower  Connecticut  is  within  navigable  range,  so  our  story  of  Long 
Island  Sound  will  be  concerned  with  ports  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.  Historically,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Connecticut  River 
on  Long  Island  Sound  is  not  limited  to  the  section  below  Hartford. 

The  Connecticut  is  the  longest  river  in  New  England,  and  flows 
about  375  miles  from  its  source  near  the  Canadian  border,  dropping 
over  2000  feet  on  its  way  to  the  Sound.  It  is  also,  especially  below 
Middletown,  and  in  several  sections  of  the  Upper  Connecticut,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  Captain  Adriaen  Block  was  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  the  river  and  sailed  his  Onrust  as  far  as  the  Enfield  Rapids 
above  Hartford.  Other  Dutchmen  came  there  soon  afterwards,  not  to 
settle  but  to  trade,  though  they  obtained  title  to  some  of  the  land  along 
the  shores  from  the  Indians.  Then  the  Pilgrims  became  interested, 
acquired  some  conflicting  titles  from  the  Indians  or  their  king  and 
trouble  began.  But  the  English  were  the  first  to  colonize  and  in  1633, 
after  braving  some  Dutch  cannon  that  were  not  fired,  made  their  first 
settlement  well  up  the  river,  at  what  is  now  Windsor.  This  isn’t  the 
place  to  go  into  the  various  disputes  which  arose:  between  the  Pilgrims 
and  other  Englishmen,  between  Dutch  and  English,  between  whites 
and  Indians,  leading  later  to  bloodshed.  It  wasn’t  all  harmony  in  those 
early  days  when  the  whites  came  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

Today  the  Connecticut  offers  a  splendid  detour  for  boats  cruising 
along  the  Sound,  with  some  of  the  finest  ports  on  the  New  England 
coast:  including  Essex,  Hamburg  Cove,  and  Selden  Creek,  to  mention 
the  ports  which  appeal  to  me  the  most  and  are  most  accessible  from  the 
Sound.  I  have  explored  the  Connecticut  by  water  to  Hartford  and  by 
car  almost  to  its  source  and  to  me  the  variety  of  its  appeal  is  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere  in  New  England:  for  example,  Essex  for  its  blend  of 
delightful  old  houses  and  interesting  retired  people,  with  an  active 
younger  and  yachting  set;  Hamburg  Cove,  crowded  in  summer  and 
sometimes  hot,  but  a  perfect  harbor  and  very  lovely;  Selden  Creek,  most 
intriguing  of  all,  particularly  if  you  want  to  escape  company  and  per¬ 
haps  tie  a  bow  line  to  a  tree  on  a  steep  cliff.  There  are  other  good 
harbors  or  tie-ups  on  the  Lower  Connecticut  but  I  think  the  above 
three  are  the  best— and  I  have  tried  them  all.  It  is  well  to  have  power  in 
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cruising  up  the  Connecticut.  Currents  run  to  three  or  four  knots  at 
times. 

For  those  who  want  to  combine  sightseeing  ashore  with  their  cruise, 
there  are  many  attractions  along  the  Connecticut  besides  its  ports. 
About  a  mile  north  of  Selden  Cove— which  is  at  the  northerly  end  of 
Selden  Creek— is  the  Gillette  Castle  State  Park,  open  every  day  but 
Monday  from  late  May  to  October.  William  Gillette,  the  actor  who  be¬ 
came  famous  as  “Sherlock  Holmes,”  built  the  castle,  which  commands 
a  superb  view  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Interesting  objectives  for  the 
curious  explorer  are  the  dams  of  the  New  England  Power  Company, 
which  are  opening  up  new  cruising  areas  in  the  Upper  Connecticut  for 
boats  on  trailers.  Others  are  the  outstanding  colleges  along  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Working  from  south  to  north,  they  include  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.;  Trinity  College  at  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Springfield  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mount  Holyoke  Col¬ 
lege  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Smith  College  at  Northampton,  Mass.; 
University  of  Massachusetts  and  Amherst  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.; 
Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  Dartmouth  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  some  fine  cruising  waters  for  boats  with  trailers,  thanks  to  the  Wilder 
Dam  nearby. 

Now,  for  the  principal  ports  on  the  Lower  Connecticut,  working 
northward: 

a.  Saybrook,  Conn.  (215).  At  Saybrook,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
are  several  marinas,  docks,  boatyards  and  yacht  basins,  some  with  break¬ 
waters  and  slips  where  boats  can  tie  up  and  obtain  fair  protection  from 
the  wind,  waves,  and  currents  of  the  open  river.  Two  of  these  have 
yacht  clubs  connected  with  them:  the  Baldwin  Yacht  Club  (1948),  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  Baldwin  Bridge  Yacht  Basin  on  the  west  shore,  north  of 
the  highway  bridge;  and  the  Saybrook  Point  Yacht  Club  (1951),  at  the 
Saybrook  Yacht  Yard  between  the  two  bridges,  on  the  east  shore.  Now, 
as  announced  in  the  January  1958  issue  of  Yachting,  new  evidence  of 
the  march  of  progress  and  of  an  appreciation  of  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  yachting,  has  come  to  Saybrook  Point— on  the  west  shore  of 
the  river: 

“A  new  million  dollar  recreational  project  on  the  former  site  of 
historic  Pease  House  at  Saybrook,  Conn,  will  be  ready  May  1.  It  is 
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the  Terra  Mar  Yacht  Basin  and  Hotel  at  Old  Saybrook,  Conn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  a  five  acre  area  once  a  colonial  ship¬ 
yard  and  also  the  location  of  the  original  building  of  Yale  College. 

“Situated  below  all  drawbridges,  the  new  installation  will  have  a 
modern  hotel,  three  swimming  pools,  recreation  building  and  lounge, 
sun  deck,  120  cabanas  and  a  yacht  harbor  for  125  boats.  Dredging,  bulk¬ 
heading  and  installation  of  dolphins  and  pilings  is  now  going  on.  There 
will  also  be  shops  included  in  the  hotel  and  a  large  waterfront  restau¬ 
rant  on  pilings  at  Saybrook  Point.  Boat  slip  rentals  and  cabana  member¬ 
ship  are  now  being  accepted  by  Terra  Mar.” 

The  cruising  yachtsman  will  thus  be  able  to  find  on  the  Connecticut 
whatever  suits  his  tastes— from  the  luxury  of  Terra  Mar  to  the  seclusion 
of  Selden  Creek.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  accessibility  to  the  Sound, 
the  docks  and  services  at  Saybrook  are  an  important  asset  to  Long 
Island  Sound  cruisers  who  are  in  a  hurry  and  want  to  avoid  an  upriver 
detour. 

b.  Lords  Cove  (east  shore— 215).  The  anchorage  is  protected  but 
facilities  are  lacking.  Canadian  geese  winter  here  and  there  is  said  to 
be  good  duck  hunting. 

c.  Essex  (west  shore— 215).  From  the  point  of  view  of  yachting  con¬ 
venience  this  is  the  best  port  on  the  river,  with  its  fine  docks,  water¬ 
front  restaurants,  marine  supplies  of  all  kinds,  boat  yards  and  yacht 
clubs.  The  charm  of  its  shaded  streets,  old  houses  and  historic  inns, 
combined  with  the  busy  yachting  scene,  make  one  want  to  go  there 
again  and  again— even  to  retire  there,  as  many  have. 

About  seven  miles  upriver,  this  ancient  town  clambers  up  several 
hills  above  the  valley  and  looks  down  on  the  three  shallow  coves  which 
break  the  shoreline  and  give  the  town  its  varied  waterfront.  A  minister 
friend  of  ours,  who  retired  to  Essex  and  has  been  busy  ever  since,  is 
also  an  ardent  yachtsman. 

“This  is  the  last  time  I’ll  ever  retire,”  said  he.  “It’s  too  hard  work.” 
He  started  out  to  fill  another  minister’s  place  temporarily.  But  when  I 
last  heard  about  it,  the  interim  appointment  seemed  to  be  getting 
permanent. 

I  can’t  resist  telling  again  a  story  which  this  minister  related,  which 
I  described  some  years  ago  in  a  book  I  once  wrote  on  retirement— a 
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subject  about  which  my  friends  think  I  know  very  little,  as  I  am  lack¬ 
ing  in  personal  experience  on  the  subject.* 

Soon  after  this  minister  had  retired  to  Essex  a  hard-bitten,  poker¬ 
playing,  yachting  friend  of  his  sailed  into  port  on  a  Saturday  night. 
Before  he  had  been  there  long,  the  minister,  who  knew  a  good  salesman 
when  he  saw  him,  performed  an  act  of  super-salesmanship  himself. 
He  talked  the  poker  player  into  agreeing  to  pass  the  plate  at  church  on 
the  following  day. 

The  hero  of  this  story,  whose  visits  to  any  church  had  been  limited 
chiefly  to  marriages  and  funerals,  said,  “O.K.,  I’ll  do  it,  but  I  want  you 
to  understand  two  things  ahead  of  time. 

“First,  I’ll  collect  more  money  than  anyone  has  ever  collected  before, 
and  second,  you’ll  never  ask  me  to  do  it  again.” 

Next  morning,  the  fleet  was  deserted  and  the  church  was  full. 

Tom,  we’ll  call  him,  began  his  task  with  poise  and  dignity.  Before 
long,  he  came  to  a  rather  overstuffed  lady,  whose  silks  rustled  as  she 
produced  a  not  very  large  contribution.  Tom  didn’t  move  but  stood 
patiently  beside  the  pew  until  the  embarrassed  lady  explained  in  a 
somewhat  audible  whisper  that  this  was  all  she  had. 

With  an  understanding  nod,  Tom  then  produced  a  paper  and  pencil, 
handed  it  to  the  lady  who  wrote  something  and  signed  it.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  as  Tom  moved  slowly  down  the  aisle. 

Finally,  he  came  to  an  opulent  looking  gentleman  who  pulled  out 
a  roll  of  bills  and  handed  him  one  of  them.  One  of  the  visiting  yachts¬ 
men  noticed  that  it  was  a  one  dollar  bill.  Tom  waited,  as  the  man’s  face 
reddened  and  the  owner  of  the  face  seemed  about  to  explode.  Then 
Tom  was  seen  to  lean  forward  and  say  something.  Out  came  the  roll 
of  bills  again  and  this  time  the  roll  that  went  back  into  the  pocket  was 
considerably  smaller.  This  happened  several  times  with  other  men. 

“What  in  the  devil  did  Tom  say  to  that  fellow?”  someone  asked 
the  yachtsmen  who  had  been  sitting  behind  the  opulent  gent. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  was,”  came  the  reply.  “Tom  said:  ‘Chips,  you 
son  of  a - 

Many  yachts  come  and  go  and  the  waterfront  is  always  interesting. 

*  From  Where  to  Retire  and  How,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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When  you  are  there  try  a  shore  meal  at  the  Griswold  Inn,  which  was 
built  in  1776  and  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the  dock.  It  well  preserves 
the  flavor  of  an  earlier  day. 

The  principal  yacht  clubs  in  Essex  are  the  Essex  Yacht  Club  (organ¬ 
ized  in  1932),  which  provides  launch  services  for  members  of  other 
recognized  yacht  clubs;  the  Dauntless  Club  (organized  in  1906),  said  to 
be  limited  and  exclusive  in  its  membership  and  primarily  a  social  rather 
than  a  yachting  organization;  the  Pettipaug  Yacht  Club  (1938),  which 
is  active  in  small  boat  sailing. 

d.  Hamburg  Cove  (east  shore— 215).  This  deep  water  cove,  almost 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  is  nearly  nine  miles  upriver.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  fiord,  one  and  a  half  miles  long.  Most  yachts  use  the  outer 
anchorage  for  overnight,  but  frequently  “chug”  in  further  to  get  gas 
or  supplies.  There  is  a  State  Park,  called  the  Devil’s  Hop  Yard,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  away,  worth  visiting  if  you  can  get  transportation. 
The  time  to  visit  Hamburg  Cove  is  in  the  Spring  or  Fall,  when  it  is  less 
crowded  and  the  scenery  at  its  best.  There  is  reported  to  be  a  Hamburg 
Cove  Yacht  Club  (1946),  though  I  haven’t  visited  it. 

Joshua  Rock,  a  cliff  190  feet  high  just  above  the  entrance  to  Hamburg 
Cove,  is  the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre  in  which  the  English  Captain 
Stone  and  his  crew  were  slaughtered. 

e.  Selden  Creek ,  Conn,  (east  shore,  215,  266).  This  fascinating  creek 
of  deep  water,  nearly  two  miles  long,  runs  from  an  entrance  a  mile  or 
two  above  Hamburg  Cove  to  Selden  Cove,  where  the  lotus  lily,  or  water 
chinquapin  grows.  The  deep  part  of  the  creek,  six  feet  and  over,  runs 
about  three-quarters  of  the  distance  to  the  cove  and  boats  drawing  under 
four  feet  can  go  almost  the  entire  way. 

The  marsh-bordered  entrance  is  unimpressive  and  not  easy  to  spot. 
The  opening  comes  just  upriver  from  stone-walled  Brockway  Landing, 
where  there  is  a  white  house.  Soon  after  you  have  entered,  the  marshes 
give  way  to  steep  rock  cliffs  and  you  have  come  to  the  intriguing  part 
of  the  creek.  Don’t  go  up  there  in  a  boat  much  over  40  feet  long;  you 
may  find  it  hard  to  turn  around.  We  barely  made  it  in  one  turn  with 
a  36  foot  auxiliary  and  we  had  to  brush  one  bank  to  do  it. 

Two  anchors,  or  a  tree  and  a  stern  anchor  are  recommended,  in  case 
another  boat  tries  to  get  by.  There  is  no  room  to  swing. 
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f.  Middletown  (west  shore)  and  Portland  (east  shore— 267).  Above 
the  impressive  Straits  and  just  below  Middletown  are  two  boat  yards 
and  their  docks,  on  the  east  shore.  Unlike  Essex,  where  sailing  craft 
dominate  the  river  scene,  the  boats  here  are  mostly  power  runabouts 
and  cruisers.  The  anchorage  is  in  the  open  river,  but  it  is  fairly  narrow 
here,  which  is  O.K.  from  a  wind  standpoint  but  too  close  to  passing 
traffic  for  overnight  comfort.  The  Middletown  Yacht  Club  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1896. 

Middletown  is  the  home  of  Wesleyan  University  and  an  important 
shopping  center.  It  got  its  present  name  from  being  about  half  way 
between  Saybrook  and  Hartford.  Henry  Clay  Work,  author  of  “March¬ 
ing  Through  Georgia,”  came  from  there  and  so  did  Commodore  Thomas 
McDonough,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  (War  of  1812). 

g.  Wethersfield  Cove  (west  shore— 267).  For  boats  which  do  not  draw 
over  four  feet,  this  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  Hartford.  There  is  a 
depth  of  four  to  five  feet  in  the  entrance  channel  and  more  inside 
under  normal  summer  water  conditions.  The  Wethersfield  Cove  Yacht 
Club  (1911)  is  located  across  from  the  entrance  and  has  a  dock.  This 
is  a  snug,  landlocked  harbor  and  supplies  can  be  obtained  not  far  away. 
For  trailer  cruisers  there  is  a  fine  launching  spot. 

h.  Hartford,  Conn.  (267).  Hartford  has  no  proper  facilities  for 
yachts  and  is  not  recommended  as  a  cruising  objective.  But  Hartford 
as  a  city  is  “something  else  again.”  It  is  the  Capital  of  the  State  and 
the  “insurance  capital  of  the  world.”  Captain  Adriaen  Block  passed  by 
in  the  Onrust  in  1614,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1635. 

12.  Niantic  Bay,  Conn.  (214).  There  are  two  ports  here,  one  in  the 
Niantic  River  and  one  at  the  Millstone  Point  quarry.  The  first  is  not 
recommended.  You  have  to  go  through  two  bridges  in  what  sometimes 
becomes  a  dangerous  tidal  current,  especially  if  the  tide  is  running  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  boat  and  the  bridges  don’t  open  promptly. 
One  yachtsman  had  a  very  narrow  escape  when,  after  getting  safely 
through  the  first  bridge  with  a  seven  knot  current  behind  him,  the 
second  bridge  failed  to  open.  By  backing  his  motor  cruiser  full  throttle 
he  was  able  to  slow  up  sufficiently  to  get  his  mast  down  in  time  to 
slip  safely  under  the  unopened  second  bridge.  Plenty  of  power  and 
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slack  water  or  an  adverse  current  is  the  best  combination.  But  when 
you  want  to  go  out,  everything  may  be  all  wrong.  Also,  once  you  get 
in  and  tie  up  at  the  docks  you  are  too  near  the  main  road  for  peace 
and  quiet,  and  the  way  to  the  attractive  deep  water  area  to  the  north 
is  beset  with  shoals.  So  why  bother,  especially  when  there  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  intriguing  little  “gunk  hole”  on  the  western  side  of  Millstone 
Point? 

Millstone  Point  Harbor  is  easy  to  reach  and  there  are  no  bridges 
or  tidal  currents  to  worry  about.  The  two  foot  spot  to  the  west  of  the 
entrance  has  a  privately  maintained  stake  at  its  southern  end,  not  shown 
on  the  chart.  Leave  this  to  port  and  anchor  or  tie  up  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  quarry  harbor,  which  measures  about  600  by  400  feet 
and  has  no  obstructions.  We  found  the  management  to  be  friendly, 
with  no  objection  to  visiting  yachts  provided  they  don’t  interfere  with 
access  to  their  dock  on  the  western  side.  The  only  respect  in  which 
this  port  is  inferior  to  Niantic  River  is  its  inaccessibility  to  supplies. 
If  you  don’t  need  them,  its  remoteness  is  an  asset.  This  is  one  of  the 
little  known  harbors  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

13.  New  London ,  Conn.  (359).  For  many  years  I  have  made  New 
London  a  port  of  call  and  have  never  failed  to  enjoy  our  stay.  It  is 
fun  to  wander  along  Burr’s  dock  and  talk  to  crews  of  the  cruising 
yachts  as  they  come  and  go,  or  to  sit  in  the  cockpit  with  our  boat  se¬ 
curely  fast  to  one  of  Burr’s  moorings  and  watch  the  passing  show.  A 
fine  looking  yawl  slides  slowly  up  the  Thames  River  to  the  dock  and 
we  get  out  our  Lloyd’s  Register  to  see  who  she  is.  A  sailing  dinghy  race 
is  going  on  among  members  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Acad¬ 
emy,  as  a  submarine  glides  by  on  her  way  to  her  practice  manoeuvers 
in  Block  Island  Sound.  Between  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  United 
States  Submarine  Base,  a  Coast  Guard  Station,  the  Connecticut  College 
for  Women  and  the  parade  of  visiting  yachts,  there  is  seldom  a  dull 
moment  on  the  waters,  streets  and  hills  of  New  London.  And  if  you 
come  there  in  mid-June  something  more  may  be  added— the  traditional 
Harvard-Yale  boat  races  through  a  lane  of  anchored  yachts,  now 
smaller  in  size  and  greater  in  number  than  once  they  were. 

Speaking  of  “never  a  dull  moment,”  my  wife  Mary  and  I  had  recent 
evidence  of  this  when  we  cruised  into  New  London  in  the  summer  of 
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1957.  We  had  left  our  sloop  White  Tulip  on  the  previous  weekend  at 
one  of  Burr’s  moorings  and  came  down  to  the  dock  for  an  early  start, 
expecting  to  carry  the  tide  with  us  along  Fishers  Island  Sound.  With 
us  was  one  of  Mary’s  relatives  who  has  a  very  considerable  affinity  for 
excitement  and  adventure.  In  fact,  I  had  asked  her  on  the  previous 
evening  what  kind  of  an  adventure  she  expected  to  get  into  this  time. 

After  depositing  our  bags  on  the  float,  one  of  them  containing  some 
respectable  shirts  for  a  wedding  we  hoped  to  get  to  in  Marion,  I  pushed 
the  dinghy  into  the  water  and  then  turned  to  pick  up  the  rest  of  the 
bags.  The  adventurous  lady  had  already  picked  up  the  one  containing 
the  shirts.  Mary  also  had  her  back  to  the  dinghy.  Came  a  tremendous 
splash.  We  turned  around  to  find  the  dinghy  awash  with  my  bag  in  it, 
oars  floating  off  and  the  A.L.  swimming  around  cheerfully,  as  though 
the  whole  affair  was  no  surprise  to  her.  For  the  moment,  our  concern 
for  her  safety  was  somewhat  outweighed  by  our  concern  for  the  bag 
and  oars.  Their  rescue  effected,  we  pulled  the  swimmer  out  of  the 
water,  as  Burr’s  man  said: 

“She  is  the  best  sport  I  ever  saw.” 

With  considerable  effort,  accompanied  by  Mary’s  admonition  “Now, 
don’t  you  say  a  word,’’  I  refrained  from  pointing  out  more  than  once 
or  twice  that  one  doesn’t  leap  into  the  bow  of  an  eight  foot  dinghy, 
with  or  without  a  bag. 

I’ll  admit  to  a  considerable  prejudice  in  favor  of  New  London,  both 
as  a  cruising  man  who  has  been  there  many  times  by  boat,  and  as  the 
parent  of  a  former  student  at  Connecticut  College,  where  Fathers’  Day 
was  one  of  our  yearly  high  spots.  Many  times  have  we  used  New  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  half  way  mark  between  Rye,  New  York  and  Buzzards  Bay, 
reached  in  two  easy  weekend  runs  with  the  boat  safely  left  during  the 
business  week  in  the  reliable  hands  of  the  men  at  Burr’s  famous  dock. 
Being  an  express  train  stop  on  the  shore  line  of  the  New  Haven  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Boston,  adds  to  the  convenience. 

For  overnight  aboard,  other  ports,  as  you  may  suspect,  are  more 
peaceful;  but  for  the  all-summer  “goings  on’’  New  London  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  If  you  go  back  a  bit  to  the  days  of  prohibition,  this  active 
port  was  an  important  base  for  the  rum-chaser  fleet— then  putting  on  a 
year  ’round  performance. 
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Near  the  mouth  of  the  deep  water  “drowned  valley,”  through 
which  the  Thames  River  flows,  New  London  was  first  settled  in  1646. 
The  names  of  river  and  town  suggest  what  the  English  settlers  thought 
of  the  prospects  of  that  settlement.  Historians  say  that  more  privateers 
sailed  from  New  London  to  harry  British  commerce  than  from  any 
port  in  New  England.  Once,  the  tiny  schooner  Spy  braved  the  waters 
of  the  English  Channel  and  sailed  unrecognized  through  the  British 
fleet  to  engage  in  her  privateering  in  the  enemy’s  home  waters.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  a  New  London  vessel  sailed  across  Long  Island  Sound, 
was  hauled  ashore  and  put  on  some  wheels— in  anticipation  of  this  era 
of  boat  trailers— and  launched  again  at  Southampton.  From  there  her 
Yankee  crew  sailed  her  to  Fire  Island  where  they  captured  five  British 
ships.* 

The  privateers  did  so  much  damage  that  the  British  landed  and 
burned  the  town,  setting  up  a  blockade  in  their  efforts  to  end  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  privateers. 

Then,  towards  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  came  the  great  days 
of  whaling,  and  New  London’s  whaling  fleet,  with  72  ships  and  barks, 
one  brig,  and  six  schooners  was  only  one  vessel  less  in  number  than 
the  New  Bedford  fleet.  Ship  building  was  added  to  whaling  and  New 
London  prospered  until  petroleum  and  Edison’s  new  lamp  came  along, 
and  then  ambitious  young  men  left  town  for  other  more  promising 
communities,  while  a  writer  of  the  day  called  New  London  “a  stag¬ 
nant  old  town  in  which  nothing  moved  except  the  fish  and  the  boats 
in  the  harbor  and  the  natives  have  to  pinch  themselves  to  see  if  they 
are  awake.”  Today,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city  has  found  new  enter¬ 
prises  to  give  it  life. 

Of  these  new  enterprises,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Acad¬ 
emy  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  Cadet  system  of  the  Coast 
Guard  was  established  in  1876,  when  nine  cadets  put  to  sea  from 
Baltimore  on  the  schooner  Dobbin.  New  London  became  home  port 
for  the  Cadets  in  1910,  when  the  Academy  moved  to  old  Fort  Trum¬ 
bull.  In  1929,  the  present  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames  was 
obtained  and  the  red-brick,  white  trim  Georgian  buildings  of  the 

*  From  Connecticut— the  American  Guide  Series,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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present  Academy  were  completed  in  1932  and  expanded  in  1941.  As 
quoted  in  the  “Visitors’  Guide,’’  the  Mission  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy  is  “To  graduate  young  men  with  sound  bodies, 
stout  hearts,  and  alert  minds,  with  a  liking  for  the  sea  and  its  lore,  and 
with  that  high  sense  of  honor,  loyalty  and  obedience  which  goes  with 
trained  initiative  and  leadership;  well  grounded  in  seamanship,  the 
sciences,  and  the  amenities,  and  strong  in  the  resolve  to  be  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  in  the  service  of  their  country  and  humanity.” 

Enrollment  at  the  Academy  is  usually  between  450  and  500  cadets, 
but  three  additional  schools,  separate  from  the  Academy,  use  its  fa¬ 
cilities.  They  are  the  Officers’  Indoctrination  School,  the  Officer  Can¬ 
didate  School  for  reserve  or  temporary  commissions,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  Indoctrination  School.  Close  by  is  the  up-and-coming  Con¬ 
necticut  College  for  Women— a  fact  that  receives  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  Academy  cadets  in  their  off-duty  hours. 

The  Thames  River  is  well  marked  and  easy  to  navigate.  Two  con¬ 
spicuous  light  houses  flank  the  entrance:  the  New  London  Ledge  Light 
on  the  east  side  of  the  channel— a  red  brick  house  with  a  mansard  roof, 
and  New  London  Harbor  Lighthouse,  a  tall  white  octagonal  structure 
on  the  west  shore— on  the  point  where  some  of  the  nicer  residences 
are  located  and  there  is  a  good  sandy  beach. 

14.  Groton  and  Groton  Long  Point ,  Conn.  (359).  Across  the  Thames 
River  from  New  London,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  Groton,  where  at 
the  Griswold  Inn,  Harvard  and  Yale  men  have  been  wont  to  gather 
after  the  boat  races  to  celebrate  or  drown  their  sorrows,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Yacht  facilities  are  more  limited  here  and  Government  activi¬ 
ties  and  reservations  are  very  much  in  evidence.  Once  I  spent  an  im¬ 
patient  day  or  two  at  the  Trumbull  airport  waiting  for  a  fog  to  sub¬ 
side  so  that  Dave  Webster  and  I  could  take  off  for  Maine  in  Dave’s 
airplane.  We  were  both  heard  to  remark  several  times  that  if  we  had 
been  going  by  boat  we’d  have  risked  the  fog  and  made  better  prog¬ 
ress  on  our  way.  It  is  a  good  airport  though— if  taken  in  moderation. 

Groton  Long  Point  is  an  active  development  area  with  the  fre¬ 
quently  seen  dredged  basin  and  yacht  club  accompaniment.  The  basin 
is  called  Venetian  Harbor,  officially,  and  The  Lagoon,  locally,  and 
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has  three  to  four  feet  of  water,  with  several  charted  two  foot  spots  well 
inside.  At  the  eastern  end,  where  the  chart  shows  two  feet,  is  a  multi¬ 
purpose  white  building  over  which  flies  the  flag  of  the  Groton  Long 
Point  Yacht  Club  (1934).  The  building  seems  to  serve  also  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  shopping  center,  with  a  beauty  parlor,  post  office,  real  estate  of¬ 
fice,  etc.  The  real  estate  lady  in  the  building  told  me  that  many  serv¬ 
ice  people— based  on  New  London— and  their  families  live  in  this  area. 
Here  there  are  many  nice  looking  moderate-sized  houses  fairly  close 
together,  some  with  a  “water  frontage”  produced  by  dredging  and  fill 
—a  standard  practice  in  Florida  which  appears  to  be  contagious. 

15.  West  Harbor,  Fishers  Island,  N.  Y.  (358).  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  yacht  harbors  on  the  Sound.  The  New  London  steamers 
now  go  to  tiny  Silver  Eel  Pond  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  leav¬ 
ing  the  steamboat  wharf  for  possible  tie  up.  The  harbor  is  open  for 
some  distance  to  the  northeast,  but  shoal  draft  motor  cruisers  can  find 
complete  protection  from  all  winds  in  the  cove  at  the  end  of  the 
harbor.  Fishers  Island  was  settled  before  New  London  and  now  has 
many  fine  estates,  some  with  occupants  for  whom  the  words  “well-off” 
would  be  an  understatement. 

The  Fishers  Island  Yacht  Club  (incorporated  1886,  reorganized 
1928)  has  an  attractive  clubhouse  on  the  western  shore  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  hospitable  to  visiting  yachts  from  other  recognized  clubs.  This 
is  a  frequent  rendezvous  for  yacht  club  cruises  and  free  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspects  and  multiple  activities  of  New  London. 

16.  Mystic,  Conn.  (358).  The  last  time  I  cruised  up  the  Mystic  River 
was  on  Captain  Irving  Johnson’s  brigantine  Yankee,  which  was  96  feet 
overall  and  drew  11  feet.  Yet  Johnson  manoeuvred  her  under  power 
up  the  narrow  winding  channel  to  the  dock  at  Mystic  Seaport  as  easily 
as  most  of  us  would  handle  a  30  footer.  And  when  we  got  there  the 
Yankee,  with  its  square  rigged  foremast,  seemed  very  much  at  home 
among  the  square  riggers  already  in  port.  Here  at  this  famous  shrine 
of  nautical  history  is  the  whaler,  Charles  W.  Morgan,  which  first  put 
to  sea  from  New  Bedford  on  September  6,  1841,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  age  of  whaling,  and  came  back  over  three  years  later  with  2400 
barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil  in  her  hold.  Twelve  of  her  crew  of  30 
were  boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19.  Here,  also,  is  the  former 
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Danish  whaling  ship,  George  Stage,  now  called  the  Joseph  Conrad, 
still  used  for  training— in  port— by  young  Americans  today.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Marine  Historical  Association,  Sea  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scout  Mariners  clamber  over  the  rails  and  do  “sea  duty”  amidst  stir¬ 
ring  reminders  of  the  great  old  days  of  “wooden  ships  and  iron  men.” 
Thanks  to  the  dedicated  leadership  which  has  made  Mystic  Seaport 
one  of  the  greatest  museums  of  nautical  history  in  the  world,  Mystic 
is  a  New  England  town  which  has  come  back. 

First  settled  in  1654,  the  community  followed  the  course  of  other 
towns  along  the  Yankee  coast.  After  the  Pequot  Indian  menace  had 
been  ended,  farming,  fishing  and  home  industries  were  the  major  occu¬ 
pations,  and  almost  every  family  became  involved  in  all  three.  Most 
of  the  early  New  England  settlements  were  on  tidewater,  and  the  sea, 
with  its  rivers  and  estuaries,  was  the  only  practical  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  commerce.  Fishing  and  the  trading  of  fish  and  agricultural 
products  for  supplies  needed  to  augment  the  products  of  their  primi¬ 
tive  home  industries  were  the  first  important  sea-going  enterprises  in 
which  Mystic  citizens  engaged.  Then  some  men  ventured  as  far  as 
the  Florida  keys  for  salvaging  operations. 

Very  little  shipbuilding  took  place  until  after  the  Revolution.  With 
the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  Mystic’s  maritime  activities  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  her  ships  were  so  successful 
in  harrying  the  British  fleet  that  His  Majesty’s  naval  officers  remem¬ 
bered  the  town  well.  The  story  is  told  that  after  the  war,  one  of  these 
officers  met  in  Dublin  the  captain  of  a  schooner  from  New  London. 

“Do  you  know  of  a  place  called  Mystic?”  inquired  the  Englishman. 
And  when  he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  officer  added  with 
some  feeling: 

“That  is  a  cursed  hornet’s  nest.  The  worst  place  I  ever  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with.  I’ve  never  heard  of  more  daring  fellows  than  these 
Mystickers.  They  get  up  their  devilish  torpedoes  to  blow  up  our  ships. 
We  meant  to  blow  up  their  place  and  came  well  nigh  doing  it,  too.” 

After  the  British  had  seized  and  burned  several  Mystic  vessels,  some 
local  residents  bought  and  fitted  out  a  small  privateer  called  the 
Yankee,  a  double-banked  galley  with  12  oars.  She  captured  an  Eng¬ 
lish  smuggler  off  Plum  Island  and  auctioned  off  her  cargo  of  silk,  cali- 
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coes,  cloth,  black  tin,  and  medicines.  Later,  she  captured  a  sloop  in 
Quicks  Hole  and  after  that  a  schooner  off  the  eastern  end  of  Fishers 
Island.* 

By  about  1820,  sealing  became  a  major  activity,  followed  by  whal¬ 
ing,  with  its  peak  between  1830  and  1850.  At  one  time  the  town  had 
a  fleet  of  18  whalers,  nine  of  them  operated  by  Charles  Mallory,  whose 
descendant,  Philip  R.  Mallory,  is  now  President  of  the  Marine  His¬ 
torical  Association.  As  whaling  declined,  the  glamorous  age  of  clipper 
ships  began  and,  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  speed  in 
getting  there  was  at  a  premium.  Along  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
an  exciting  competition  began  as  each  port  tried  to  develop  the  fastest 
ships.  Mystic,  small  as  it  was,  became  a  leader  in  this  race.  But  clipper 
ships  were  expensive  to  operate  and  needed  large  crews  to  handle  their 
clouds  of  canvas,  so  they  soon  gave  way  to  steam,  and  the  manufacture 
of  iron  steam  vessels  was  developed  elsewhere,  on  larger  and  deeper 
harbors. 

To  illustrate  a  contrast,  Philip  Mallory  tells  of  an  incident  at  Mystic 
Seaport,  when  a  group  of  youngsters  were  being  taken  through  the 
whaler,  Charles  W.  Morgan.  As  they  came  to  the  fo’castle  and  the 
Guide  was  explaining  that  this  was  where  18  men  used  to  bunk  for 
as  long  as  three  years  at  a  time,  and  endure  weather  which  ran  all  the 
way  from  the  icy  blasts  of  the  Arctic  to  the  hot  winds  of  the  Equator, 
a  shrill  little  voice  exclaimed: 

“But  my  daddy  would  not  let  me  sleep  in  such  a  place.” 

Mallory  adds  that  a  day  or  two  later,  he  read  of  a  new  tanker  in 
which  every  crew  member  had  a  separate  air-conditioned  stateroom. 

Mystic  participated  in  the  rise  of  small  industry  in  New  England: 
steam  engines  and  boiler  manufacturing,  saw  mills  for  ships’  planking, 
rope  walks  for  their  rigging,  sail  making,  block  and  mast  hoop  manu¬ 
facturing,  casks  and  figureheads.  Packers  Tar  Soap  started  in  1869  and 
there  were  a  variety  of  other  products.  And  then  Mystic  industries 
shared  the  troubles  of  small  industries  in  other  New  England  towns 
and  seemed  headed  for  comparative  oblivion,  until  the  Mystic  Sea- 

*  We  owe  most  of  the  above  information  to  Philip  R.  Mallory’s  Mystic  Seaport— And 
the  Origins  of  Freedom,  published  by  the  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America. 
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port,  located  on  grounds  where  once  the  Greenmans  built  their  ships, 
gave  new  life  to  the  community. 

With  the  large  numbers  which  come  to  the  Seaport,  Mystic  is  once 
more  a  lively  and  exciting  place  to  visit.  To  attempt  to  describe  the 
splendid  array  of  relics  and  reminders  of  our  nautical  past  which  are 
to  be  found  there  would  take  a  book  in  itself.  Founded  in  December, 
1929,  the  Marine  Historical  Association  has  created  a  museum  of  mari¬ 
time  history  which  draws  visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  Don’t  miss 
it.  And  if  you  want  to  get  authoritative  information  about  Mystic  and 
its  past,  and  in  fact,  about  almost  any  phase  of  New  England’s  mari¬ 
time  achievements  ask  Edouard  A.  Stackpole,  or  MacDonald  Steers, 
Curator  and  Assistant  Curator,  respectively,  of  Mystic  Seaport.  Carl  C. 
Cutler,  whom  we  visited  in  West  Mystic,  is  also  an  authority  on  nauti¬ 
cal  lore,  particularly  on  the  history  of  clipper  ships. 

If  you  come  there  by  boat  from  the  Sound,  report  to  the  dock  at¬ 
tendant  on  arrival.  He  will  assign  you  space  if  it  is  available.  There  is 
a  moderate  fee  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association.  The 
surroundings  are  both  attractive  and  interesting,  the  facilities  all  that 
could  be  desired.  In  its  circular,  Welcome  Yachtsmen,  the  Association 
points  out  that: 

‘‘The  Cruising  Club  of  America  Dock;  the  ‘Morgan’  Dock;  the 
South  Dock;  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Station  10,  Club  House 
(moved  from  Glen  Cove),  have  been  provided  for  the  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  yachtsmen.” 

Those  coming  up  the  Mystic  River  by  boat  will  leave  Noank  close 
to  port,  as  they  enter  the  river.  Here  is  the  well-known  Skippers  Dock, 
which  provides  both  dockage  and  excellent  food,  in  case  the  voyager 
wants  to  stop  on  the  way.  To  the  starboard  is  Mason  Island,  named  for 
the  famous  Indian  fighter.  Some  yachts  anchor  off  the  dock  of  the 
Mason  Island  Yacht  Club  (1927),  on  the  east  shore  just  north  of  Baker 
Island.  This,  however,  is  a  very  open  anchorage,  though  attractive  and 
private. 

17.  Stonington,  Conn.  (348).  While,  in  a  political  sense,  Stonington 
includes  Mystic  and  Pawcatuck  also,  to  mariners  it  is  a  very  separate 
port,  easy  to  get  into  and  offering  fairly  good  protection  except  in  hur¬ 
ricanes  when  the  waters  rise  over  the  breakwaters.  The  Wadawanuck 
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Yacht  Club  (1926)  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  near  the  railroad  bridge. 
While  there  is  a  special  anchorage  there,  some  yachtsmen  prefer  to 
anchor  behind  the  outer  breakwater,  far  from  the  noise  of  passing 
trains  and  where  there  is  more  privacy  and  less  of  a  “bobble.”  There 
are  several  good  boat  yards  with  their  docks  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  harbor.  The  Thomas  Boat  Yard  and  Livery,  near  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  has  a  miniature  22  foot  tug  and  Thomas  and  his  wife  live 
aboard  their  power  cruiser,  tied  up  to  their  dock— a  fairly  good  assur¬ 
ance  of  prompt  service. 

With  its  old  houses  coming  down  to  the  sidewalks  and  its  narrow 
streets,  Stonington  reminds  one  of  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  town  has 
that  intangible  quality  called  “atmosphere”  and  it  is  fun  to  wander 
around  its  streets.  Near  Stonington  Point,  in  a  small  park,  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  with  two  cannons  pointing  towards  the  Sound.  The  inscription 
reads: 

“These  guns  with  18  pounds  caliber  were  heroically  used  in  re¬ 
pelling  the  attack  on  Stonington  of  the  English  naval  vessels  Ramilies 
—74  guns,  Pactolus— 44  guns,  Dispatch— 20  guns,  Nimrod— 20  guns, 
and  the  bomb  ship  Terror.  The  Defenders  of  the  Fort,  August  10, 
1814,  nailed  the  flag  to  the  mast.” 

Few  towns  on  Long  Island  Sound  did  as  well  against  the  British  as 
Stonington.  This  was  the  second  of  two  battles  in  which  Stonington 
men  repulsed  the  British.  The  first  one  was  on  August  30,  1775,  when 
a  landing  party  was  sent  ashore  from  the  British  20  gun  frigate  Rose 
to  seize  some  cattle  which  had  been  shipped  there  for  safety  by  Block 
Islanders.  Queen  Anne  muskets,  well  aimed,  drove  back  the  boarding 
party  and  a  bombardment  from  the  Rose  was  endured  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man,  wounded. 

After  its  settlement  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Stonington 
followed  the  pattern  of  other  Connecticut  towns:  first  agriculture,  fish¬ 
ing  and  home  industries  with  some  boundary  disputes  between  towns, 
colonies  or  states;  then  sealing,  whaling  and  clipper  ships— more  or  less 
in  that  order;  then  small  industries,  some  of  them  becoming  larger  and 
still  going  (The  American  Velvet  Company,  for  example,  was  founded 
in  1845  and  is  still  active)  and  finally  pleasure  boating,  commercial  and 
pleasure  fishing.  Of  course,  this  is  an  over-simplification;  there  was 
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much  overlapping  and  many  ups  and  downs  connected  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  eras  mentioned.  A  chronicle  of  outstanding  events  and  unusual  per¬ 
sons  in  Stonington  history  would  fill  a  book  in  itself.  Here  are  a  few. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Palmer  of  Stonington,  bearing  a  name  still  well 
known  in  his  native  town,  is  credited  with  being  the  discoverer  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent  in  1820-21.  On  November  10,  1837,  the  newly- 
built  Sound  steamer  Narragansett  arrived  in  Stonington  Harbor  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  Stonington  Steamship  Line.  On  board,  according  to  the 
Providence  Journal ,  were  over  a  hundred  passengers  “several  of  whom 
were  gentlemen.’’  The  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
company  were  making  the  trip.  It  is  not  clear  from  our  historical 
source  which  ones,  if  any,  were  included  in  the  description  quoted 
above.* 

The  railroad  from  Providence  had  been  brought  into  Stonington 
and  its  tracks  carried  down  to  the  pier.  By  transferring  passengers  there, 
who  were  headed  for  Providence  or  Boston,  the  frequently  rough  voy¬ 
age  around  Point  Judith  could  be  avoided.  Plans  were  even  on  foot 
to  link  Boston  with  New  York  by  way  of  the  Long  Island  Railway  to 
Montauk  Point,  thence  by  steamer  to  Stonington,  and  from  there  by 
rail  again  to  Boston.  Combined  with  this  were  plans  to  make  Montauk 
a  deep  water  port  and  rendezvous  for  trans-Atlantic  steamers.  Within 
a  decade  after  the  start  of  the  steamship  line,  Commodore  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  saw  its  possibilities  and  acquired  control.  More  steamers 
were  added  and  the  line  prospered  under  several  names.  But  fires,  col¬ 
lisions  and  the  development  of  railroad  transportation  between  Ston¬ 
ington  and  New  York  struck  severe  blows  at  the  line  and  eventually 
put  an  end  to  the  successful  steamboat  era. 

As  usual  with  old  New  England  towns,  there  were  “characters”  in 
Stonington.  One  of  them  was  “Uncle”  Zebbie  Hancox,  who  became  a 
recluse  in  his  thirties  after  being  spurned  in  love.  He  lived  in  a  seven 
by  eight  foot  shack  with  a  fireplace  but  no  windows,  and  kept  alive  by 
doing  menial  jobs  around  the  wharves,  fishing  and  clamming.  His  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  were  $20  a  year  and  he  saved  $300  during  his  years 

*  Historical  data  from  Stonington  by  the  Sea,  by  Henry  Robinson  Palmer  and  brought 
up  to  date  in  1957  by  Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  Jr.,  Palmer  Press,  Stonington,  Conn. 
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in  the  shack.  He  bought  practically  nothing,  disdained  a  haircut,  or 
shave  and  made  almost  everything  he  used,  from  a  wheelbarrow  with¬ 
out  nails  or  screws  (which  cost  money)  to  his  clothes  and  buttons.  Local 
boys  played  tricks  on  him,  cats  and  dead  fish  were  dropped  down  his 
chimney,  but  he  lived  for  89  years,  to  1899. 

Disastrous  fires  and  even  more  disastrous  storms  played  havoc  with 
Stonington.  In  1815,  one  of  the  worst  of  these  storms,  a  hurricane,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  usual  high  tides,  swept  vessels  onto  the  land  and 
houses  into  the  sea.  On  September  21,  1938,  when  the  modern  era  of 
New  England  hurricanes  began,  the  Weather  Bureau  had  “goofed” 
and  Stonington  was  caught  completely  by  surprise.  The  seas  rose  far 
above  the  breakwaters  and  swept  over  the  harbor  and  town  in  the 
greatest  disaster  in  Stonington  history.  Only  four  boats  out  of  nearly 
100  in  the  harbor  remained  afloat.  On  the  night  of  September  14, 
1944,  a  hurricane  struck  again;  this  time  the  Weather  Bureau  had 
given  warning  and  the  damage  was  less.  In  1954,  Stonington  was  bat¬ 
tered  seriously  by  hurricanes.  “Carol”  struck  on  August  31,  but  this 
time  there  was  sufficient  warning  to  enable  most  of  the  fleet  to  find 
security  in  Mystic  River  or  elsewhere.  The  waterfront,  however,  took 
a  severe  beating,  but,  as  usual,  has  risen  again  from  its  ruins,  with  fa¬ 
cilities  which  are  better  than  ever. 
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SOUTH  SHORE  OF  THE 
SOUND-FLUSHING  BAY 
TO  PORT  JEFFERSON 
AND  MOUNT  SINAI 


So  far  as  Long  Island  is  concerned,  this  chapter  deals  with  “The 
North  Shore,”  even  though  it  is  a  south  shore  to  those  cruising  on  the 
Sound.  It  is  a  region  in  which  great  estates  once  dominated  the  water¬ 
front— a  playground  for  millionaires  and  their  friends.  Along  the  creeks 
and  rivers  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  old  houses  often  hug  the  waterfront, 
for  the  water  was  once  their  highway  and  the  roads  came  later.  On 
the  erstwhile  “Gold  Coast”  of  Long  Island,  the  mansions,  built  long 
after  the  Chesapeake’s  ancient  houses,  also  look  out  on  the  waterfront, 
but  are  concealed  from  the  road-bound  public  for  a  different  reason— 
the  desire  of  their  owners  for  privacy. 

Many  of  the  great  estates  still  command  the  landscape  from  the 
wooded  hills  and  lawns,  which  help  to  make  the  coast  from  Great  Neck 
to  Northport  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Sound.  But  their 
ownership  and  functions  have  changed.  The  Walter  P.  Chrysler  estate 
at  Kings  Point,  on  Great  Neck,  is  now  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The  former  estate  of  Herbert  Lee  Pratt 
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(co-founder  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York)  at  Glen  Cove, 
is  now  the  busy  headquarters  of  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture.  Near  by,  the  57  room  mansion  from  which  the  great  financier, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  watched  his  Corsair  at  anchor  off  Matinicock 
Point,  is  now  the  home  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Order,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  where  novices  are  trained  for  the  sisterhood.  High 
class  houses  now  share  the  Morgan  Island,  which  ex-marines  used  to 
guard.  The  Lutheran  School  for  the  Deaf  teaches  children  in  an  im¬ 
posing  stone  mansion  on  Mill  Neck,  Oyster  Bay,  once  known  as  Sefton 
Manor,  the  former  place  of  Mrs.  Robert  Dodge.  The  famous  home  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Sagamore  Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  is  now  a  popular 
museum.  A  splendid  view  of  Huntington  Harbor  and  Northport  Bay 
is  obtained  from  Coindre  Hall,  occupied  by  the  boys’  school  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  was  once  the  luxurious  home  of 
George  McKesson  Brown.  And  on  Little  Neck,  in  Centerport,  over¬ 
looking  Northport  Bay,  the  magnificent  home  of  William  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  with  its  bathtub  carved  out  of  solid  marble  and  its  solid  gold 
plumbing  fixtures,  is  now  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  Museum,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Suffolk  County  Park  Commission.* 

That  will  give  an  idea  of  what  has  been  happening.  High  real  estate 
and  income  taxes,  labor  supply  and  its  cost,  the  servant  problem,  were 
some  of  the  obvious  reasons  which  discouraged  the  younger  generations 
from  carrying  on— though  I  suspect  that  changes  in  our  ways  of  living, 
which  came  in  with  the  automobile  age,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it 
too.  When  someone  heaves  a  sigh  about  the  good  old  days,  I  can’t  help 
thinking  of  some  of  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  whom  we  saw 
actively  sharing  in  the  opportunities  furnished  them  by  the  reincarna¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  old  estates. 

While  some  great  estates  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  families  which 
created  them,  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  Long  Island  shore  of 
the  Sound  is  the  large  number  of  fine  looking  modern  houses,  many 
in  high  price  zoned  developments,  which  are  nestled  among  the  hills 
and  trees  on  the  points  between  Little  Neck  and  Northport  Bays. 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Ruby  Evans  of  Glen  Cove,  for  much  of  the  data  in  the  above 
paragraph.  Both  in  her  article  in  the  New  York  Times  (December  8,  1957)  and  in  con¬ 
versations  afterwards,  she  told  a  fascinating  story. 
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Though  the  suburbs  and  exurbs,  with  their  increasing  commuter  popu¬ 
lations,  have  pushed  their  way  eastward,  most  of  the  shoreline,  as  it 
appears  to  the  ’longshore  cruiser,  remains  unspoiled.  The  Kiddy  Cities 
and  the  archery  ranges,  the  shopping  centers,  and  the  party  fishing 
docks,  are  not  usually  visible  as  you  cruise  eastward  past  one  point  and 
on  to  the  next. 

While  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  sea  captain  employed  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  landed  on  Long  Island  in  1609,  it  was 
Captain  Adriaen  Block,  as  we  have  seen,  who  cruised  for  its  entire 
length  and  first  noted  that  it  was  an  island.  The  Dutch  first  settled  the 
western  end  but  were  slow  in  extending  their  settlements  eastward. 
That  gave  the  restless  English  an  opening  on  the  easterly  end— and 
middle.  By  1643  they  had  moved  westward  as  far  as  Hempstead.  Fric¬ 
tion  led,  first,  to  a  division  of  control  in  1650,  when  the  boundary  line 
ran  from  Oyster  Bay  south  to  the  ocean.  By  1664,  when  the  English 
seized  possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  entire  island  became  part  of 
the  Province  of  New  York. 

During  the  Revolution,  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  the  British 
dominated  the  whole  island,  with  much  Tory  support  in  the  western 
sections  which  resulted  in  confiscated  estates  after  the  war.  The  east¬ 
ern  towns  were  strongly  on  the  Patriot  side,  though  there  were  some 
Tories  there  also.  Spies  from  both  sides  came  and  went  across  the 
Sound,  contributing  some  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  in  Long  Island 
Sound  history. 

After  a  further  period  of  British  naval  dominance  during  the  War  of 
1812,  Long  Island  and  its  ports  began  to  prosper  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  whaling  and  sea  food  industries.  Agriculture  eventually  became 
chiefly  truck  gardening,  as  the  West  of  America  opened  up.  In  1830  the 
railroad  came  to  Long  Island.  Today,  widely  varied  pursuits  occupy 
Long  Islanders,  with  the  service  and  recreation  industries  playing  an 
increasingly  important  part.  And  that  leads  us  to  yachting,  which 
flourishes  greatly  where  the  harbors  are  and  the  principal  population 
centers  are  located.  Some  of  the  greatest  centers  of  yachting  activity  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  are  to  be  found  in  the  relatively  short  stretch  of 
the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  west  of  Eatons  Neck. 

With  the  exception  of  Port  Jefferson  and  Mount  Sinai,  close  to- 
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gether  near  the  middle,  the  harbors  of  Long  Island  are  at  its  opposite 
ends.  From  the  East  River  eastward  to  Northport  the  forces  of  Nature 
have  carved  out  of  the  coast  line  some  of  the  finest  harbors  between 
New  York  City  and  Newport.  The  only  trouble  with  most  of  them 
is  that  they  are  too  popular,  though  even  here  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
few  snug  bights  in  which  one  may  escape  most  of  the  summer  week¬ 
end  fleet,  as  we  shall  see. 

1.  Flushing  Bay— the  World’s  Fair  Basin ,  Long  Island  (226).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World’s  Fair,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  Mary  and  I  and  our  three 
daughters  spent  a  very  pleasant  night  anchored  in  the  basin  at  the 
southern  end  of  Flushing  Bay.  The  dredged  area  has  since  been 
widened  and  there  is  a  good  marina,  with  a  breakwater  which  offers 
protection  from  the  north— if  there  is  room  to  tie  up.  Otherwise  the 
bay  is  open  for  some  distance  northward  to  the  East  River.  Now  that 
the  World’s  Fair  is  over,  this  port  is  useful  chiefly  if  you  want  to  find 
a  near-by  overnight  stop  on  your  way  to  Hell  Gate  and  the  Hudson 
River,  or  perhaps  for  a  voyage  around  Manhattan  Island.  I  think  it 
might  be  rated  the  best  port  on  the  East  River,  though  the  harbor  be¬ 
tween  Throggs  Neck  and  Locust  Point,  described  in  Chapter  VII  is 
better,  and  almost  as  close  to  Hell  Gate.  The  planes  to  and  from  La 
Guardia  Field  fly  close  overhead. 

There  are  several  yacht  clubs  on  the  eastern,  College  Point  shore 
of  Flushing  Bay,  where  there  are  special  anchorages  in  shoal  but  fairly 
well  protected  waters.  From  the  point  southward,  they  are  the  Flush¬ 
ing  Bay  Yacht  Club  (1910),  the  Arrow  Yacht  Club  (1911),  and  the 
Williamsburg  Yacht  Club  (not  listed  in  Lloyd’s).  But  depths  in  most 
of  the  anchorage  areas  run  from  only  three  to  four  or  five  feet,  all  right 
for  most  motor  cruisers  but  not  enough  for  keel  boats. 

In  its  early  days,  Flushing  was  a  refuge  for  English  Quakers,  French 
Huguenots,  and  others  who  came  seeking  religious  freedom.  John 
Bowne,  an  Englishman  who  came  there  in  1680,  was  leader  of  the 
Quakers  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  for  permitting  meetings  of  this  “abominable 
sect,’’  as  the  Governor  called  them.  Bowne  was  sent  off  to  Holland  in 
irons  for  trial.  But  the  Dutch  were  more  liberal  than  their  Governor 
and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant  which  said  “the  con- 
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sciences  of  men  ought  to  be  free  and  unshackled  so  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  moderate,  peaceful,  and  inoffensive,  and  are  not  hostile  to  the 
government.”* 

Sailing  eastward  from  Flushing  Bay  towards  Long  Island  Sound 
proper,  the  voyager  passes  between  the  twin  forts  built  to  guard  New 
York  City  from  attack  by  way  of  the  Sound:  Fort  Schuyler  on  Throggs 
Neck  to  the  north  (described  in  Chapter  VII)  and  Fort  Totten  on 
Willets  Point  to  the  south.  Around  Willets  Point  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  bays  and  harbors  greeting  the  mariner  who  follows  the  Long 
Island  shore  eastward  from  Fort  Totten. 

2.  Little  Neck  Bay  and  Great  Neck,  Long  Island  (223).  This  bay  is 
large,  shallow,  wide  open  to  the  north  and  northwest  and  not  inviting 
for  visiting  yachtsmen.  A  constant  stream  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
Bronx- Whitestone  Bridge  follows  closely  the  western,  Queens  County 
shore.  However,  it  is  home  port  for  ‘‘those  that  love  it,”  and  at  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  bay  is  the  Douglaston  Yacht  Squadron  of  the 
Douglaston  Club,  Inc.,  organized  in  1887  and  reorganized  in  1927. 
Membership  in  the  Douglaston  Club  is  required  for  joining  the  yacht 
club. 

The  Bayside  Yacht  Club  (1902)  has  a  dock  on  the  west  shore. 

The  shores  are  thickly  settled  with  many  private  landings  on  the 
east  side.  At  the  southern  end,  bordering  Route  25A  on  the  filled-in 
marshland,  are  purveyors  of  entertainment  and  food,  for  children  and 
adults,  and  an  Amusement  center. 

To  me,  the  most  appealing  part  of  the  shoreline  here  is  in  Nassau 
County,  most  of  it  north  of  Little  Neck  Bay.  Here,  on  the  Kings  Point 
end  of  Great  Neck  are  many  fine  looking  housing  developments,  with 
here  and  there  a  large  estate  still  intact.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  on  the  point  about  east  of 
Throggs  Neck. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  Federal  academies,  military  in  character, 
which  prepare  men  for  various  branches  of  the  service.  (The  others 
are  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Annapolis,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs, 

*  From  Discovering  Long  Island,  by  William  Oliver  Stevens,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London.)  It  trains  its 
students  to  become  officers  in  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Begun  in  1943,  its  brownstone  build¬ 
ings,  conspicuous  from  the  Sound,  were  once  on  part  of  the  Walter  P. 
Chrysler  estate,  as  previously  pointed  out.  The  academy  occupies  65 
acres  and  has  an  enrollment  at  Kings  Point  of  about  750  cadets,  with 
another  250  in  training  at  sea  for  the  second  year  of  the  academy  pro¬ 
gram.  Convenience  to  New  York  City  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  train¬ 
ing  asset  for  the  cadets  and  the  Sound  is  their  playground,  though  the 
usual  run  of  college  sports  are  engaged  in.  In  the  academy’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Booklet,  eloquent  expression  is  given  to  the  type  of  men  who 
make  the  sea  their  career.* 

“Seafaring  is  a  profession— and  something  more  than  a  profession. 
The  searfarer,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  man’s  history,  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  symbols  for  some  of  man’s  most  highly-treasured  qualities. 
The  courage  and  stamina,  the  ingenious  and  inquisitive  mind  of  Odys¬ 
seus,  that  storm-tossed  but  indomitable  mariner,  are  echoed  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  Leif  Ericson,  Columbus,  Magellan,  Cook— and  today’s  Captain 
Kurt  Carlsen  of  the  Flying  Enterprise,  whose  stubborn  determination 
to  save  his  ship  so  captured  the  world’s  attention  just  a  few  years  ago. 

“Courage,  stamina,  ingenuity  and  an  inquiring  mind  are  still  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  mariner.  And  the  modern  mariner 
finds  that  there  are  still  new  worlds  to  explore— not  the  same  kinds  as 
his  predecessors  planted  their  flags  of  discovery  upon,  but  new  worlds 
just  as  revolutionary  and  important  in  the  history  of  man  as  those 
others  were.” 

3.  Manhasset  Bay,  Long  Island  (223).  It  is  doubtful  if  any  harbor 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  more  boating  facilities  to  offer  than  Man¬ 
hasset  Bay.  There  are  ten  yacht  clubs,  innumerable  boat  yards,  marinas, 
public  and  private  docks,  boat  supply  shops,  waterfront  restaurants, 
etc.  Besides  all  of  this  the  bay  is  well  protected  by  a  long  neck  of  land, 
Plum  Point,  which  stretches  half  way  across  the  entrance;  there  are 
few  obstructions;  the  water  is  deep  but  not  too  deep,  and  there  is  plenty 

*  Data  and  quotation  are  from  the  “United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy— Infor¬ 
mation  Booklet  for  Young  Americans  Professing  a  Strong  Desire  for  Careers  as  Officers 
in  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine.” 
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of  room  for  a  whole  yacht  club  fleet.  If  you  want  to  do  some  shopping, 
there  is  a  fine  shopping  center  near  at  hand,  with  branches  of  leading 
New  York  stores. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  behind  Plum  Point,  in  Manor  Haven, 
the  club  which  shares  with  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Club  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  two  oldest  clubs  now  located  on  the  Sound,  has  its 
unpretentious  headquarters  in  a  gray  barge  with  a  red-trimmed  white 
house.  This  is  the  North  Shore  Yacht  Club ,  organized  in  1871  as  the 
New  York  Canoe  Club,  and  described  in  Chapter  V.  We  came  there 
by  car  on  a  cold  wintry  day  and  had  difficulty  in  finding  it  from  the 
land,  as  the  club  appears  to  be  modest  about  calling  attention  to  itself 
on  the  land  side.  It  would  be  easy  to  spot  it  from  the  bay— which  is  the 
most  important  aspect  after  all.  It  is  tucked  away  between  two  large, 
modern  marinas,  the  Riviera  and  the  Club  Capri.  It  is  a  small,  friendly 
looking  club  with  a  history,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  best  known  and  largest  clubs  are  on  the  east  shore,  in  Port 
Washington,  sandwiched  in  between  various  boat  yards  and  docks:  the 
Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club  (1874),  farthest  to  the  north  of  this  group, 
is  in  a  yellow  stucco  building  with  white  trim.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  club  the  first  Frostbite  race  was  held,  though  since  then  the  Man- 
hasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  has  assumed  the  local  leadership  in  that  winter 
sport.  Close  by,  to  the  south,  is  the  large  and  imposing  clubhouse  of 
the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  in  which  white  trimmed  red  brick, 
gray  stone  and  white  clapboard  blend  attractively.  Just  in  front  of  the 
clubhouse  is  a  flagstone  veranda,  overlooking  a  swimming  pool  and  the 
bay.  Jutting  out  into  the  bay  to  deep  water  is  a  long  pier.  This  club, 
described  in  Chapter  V,  was  organized  in  1891  and  has  in  its  member¬ 
ship  such  well  known  yachtsmen  as  Charles  F.  Chapman,  William  H. 
Taylor,  Everett  B.  Morris,  and  others.  Further  to  the  south  is  the  very 
modern  and  inviting  moderate-sized  clubhouse  of  the  Port  Washing¬ 
ton  Yacht  Club  (1905),  a  partly  two  story  building  of  white,  and  pink 
with  white  trim,  flanked  by  a  swimming  pool  and  with  tennis  courts 
and  a  rifle  range  close  by.  A  long  pier  juts  out  front.  Other  smaller 
yacht  clubs  are  scattered  around  the  bay,  some  on  Kings  Point,  but 
the  ones  mentioned  appear  to  be  the  best  known. 

As  you  go  towards  Sands  Point  and  the  open  Sound  the  houses  in 
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general  become  larger  and  more  attractive  and  a  few  large  estates  begin 
to  appear.  The  Navy  has  a  Special  Devices  Center  on  Middle  Neck 
Road  near  the  well-known  Sands  Point  Golf  Club.  Sands  Point,  a  re¬ 
stricted  residential  community,  was  named  for  Captain  John  Sands, 
once  master  of  a  packet  sailing  between  New  York  and  Virginia  ports 
in  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  locust  tree  to  Long  Island. 

Manhasset  is  one  of  the  oldest  communities  on  the  North  Shore  of 
Long  Island.  There  are  several  interesting  old  houses  there,  one  of 
which,  the  Onderdonk  House,  built  in  1836,  is  considered  Long 
Island’s  finest  example  of  Greek  Revival  architecture.* 

4.  Hempstead  Harbor  and  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island  (233).  It  is  easy 
to  weep  nostalgic  tears  about  Glen  Cove  and  to  think  of  those  glamor¬ 
ous  days  when  the  anchorage  off  the  breakwater  served  as  a  rendezvous 
for  the  fleet  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The  club’s  famous  Station  10 
is  now  at  Mystic,  as  we  have  seen,  rafted  away  from  its  location  behind 
the  breakwater  in  June,  1949.  One  of  the  smaller  club  buildings  with 
the  panelled  eaves  is  still  there  and  as  you  approach  the  dock  at  what 
is  now  called  Glen  Cove  Landing,  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  juke 
box  playing.  Those  inside  won’t  be  wearing  the  yachting  uniforms 
prescribed  by  any  club  rules;  they  are  most  apt  to  wear  a  pair  of  blue 
jeans  or  shorts,  a  sport  or  T  shirt  and  a  long-visored  swordfisherman’s 
cap.  The  white  flannels  and  the  blue  coats  won’t  be  there,  for  this  is 
the  age  of  informality. 

At  the  anchorage,  the  steam  yachts  and  large  schooners  will  be  miss¬ 
ing.  Even  the  cruising  auxiliaries  of  today  are  more  apt  to  seek  anchor¬ 
age  in  Oyster  Bay  or  Lloyd  Harbor.  But  there  will  be  many  motor 
cruisers,  outboard  runabouts  and  small  sailing  craft,  and  you  may  try 
to  think  “How  nice  it  is  that  so  many  enjoy  what  was  once  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  so  few.” 

To  get  back  to  earth  again,  or  to  the  water,  there  are  now  two  prin¬ 
cipal  yacht  clubs  in  Hempstead  Harbor,  one  the  Hempstead  Harbour 
Club  (1891)  at  the  northern  end  of  Mosquito  Cove,  and  the  other  the 
Sea  Cliff  Yacht  Club  (1892)  on  the  south  side  of  the  cove.  Both  clubs, 

*  From  New  York— A  Guide  to  the  Empire  State,  Oxford  University  Press. 
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I  understand,  offer  hospitality  to  members  of  other  yacht  clubs  which 
grant  reciprocal  privileges. 

The  Glen  Cove  Marina  in  Glen  Cove  Creek  is  another  evidence  of 
the  new  era  which  has  come  to  Glen  Cove.  Here  are  slips,  gas,  and 
other  facilities,  as  well  as  complete  protection  from  all  winds.  But  the 
surroundings  leave  something  to  be  desired. 

The  buildings  of  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  dominate  the 
upper  end  of  the  harbor,  making  it  less  attractive  than  close  to  the 
entrance.  Near  the  Lighting  Company  structures  is  Bar  Beach  where, 
according  to  Clarence  E.  Lovejoy  of  the  New  York  Times ,  early  risers 
on  anchored  yachts  could  once  see  the  colored  flock  of  a  near-by  church 
being  immersed  by  their  preacher  in  a  daybreak  baptismal  ceremony. 
The  preacher  would  stand  waist-deep  in  the  water  as  he  performed  his 
task  while  the  brethren  sang  hymns. 

Roslyn  is  the  town  at  the  southern  end  of  the  harbor.  Here  lived 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  poet  and  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
who  is  better  remembered  for  his  ode  “To  a  Waterfowl”  than  he  is  for 
anything  he  did  as  editor.  I  have  often  thought  of  it  while  lying  quietly 
at  anchor,  watching  birds  go  by,  silhouetted  against  “the  crimson  sky.” 
Here  are  a  few  lines: 

“Whither  midst  falling  dew 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 

Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way. 

“Vainly  the  fowler’s  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along.” 

Bryant  and  others  who  helped  to  choose  the  name  of  the  town,  in 
place  of  “Head  of  the  Harbor,”  selected  Roslyn  because  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  reminded  them  of  Roslyn  Castle,  in  Scotland. 

Glen  Cove  was  once  called  Musketo  (or  Musceta)  Cove  (meaning 
grassy  flats  to  the  Indians),  as  Lovejoy  has  pointed  out,  but  the  name 
became  unpopular  for  obvious  reasons  and  the  town  acquired  its  pres- 
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ent  name  in  1834.  However,  there  is  still  a  Mosquito  Cove,  as  we  have 

seen. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Glen  Cove  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Hempstead  Harbor  is  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture,  visible  from  the  Sound  through  the  trees  over  three  tiers  of 
grassy  terraces.  On  the  former  estate  of  Herbert  Lee  Pratt,  the  Institute 
was  founded  in  1889  by  William  H.  Webb,  shipbuilder,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  qualified  men  in  the  “art,  science  and  profession  of 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engine  building,  and  building  of  other  means 
of  conveyance  or  transportation  under,  over  or  through  the  water,  in¬ 
cluding  the  motive  power  thereof.’’ 

This  isn’t  a  yacht  designing  school,  but  rather  a  high  class  institute 
dealing  with  the  design  and  building  of  commercial  vessels  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  and  with  warships  as  well.  Models  are  tested  in  a  towing  tank. 
Students  are  admitted  by  competitive  examination  and  the  capacity  is 
about  70  men. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Glen  Cove  is  Matinicock  Point,  well  known 
to  all  yachtsmen  who  race  on  western  Long  Island  Sound,  as  well  as 
to  friends  of  the  Morgan  family.  Here  J.  P.  Morgan  built  a  large  man¬ 
sion  on  East  Island,  now  called  Morgan  Island,  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  private  causeway.  Today,  as  Spectorsky  has  expressed 
it  in  the  Exurbanites,  “where  once  the  characteristic  sound  was  of 
coupons  being  clipped,  now  there  is  only  the  click  of  beads  or  the 
rustle  of  pages.” 

Here  is  the  heart  of  what  was  once  the  Gold  Coast— and  still  is  to  a 
lesser  extent:  the  shoreline  from  Matinicock  Point  to  the  entrance  to 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  Oyster  Bay.  Long  walls  still  guard  the  estate 
of  Mrs.  Harrison  Williams,  noted  as  the  “best  dressed”  woman  of  the 
day. 

5.  Oyster  Bay  and  Cove  Neck,  Long  Island  (224).  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  it  was  once  claimed  that  Oyster  Bay  was  the  “only  true 
landlocked  harbor  with  plenty  of  deep  water  and  room  for  a  whole 
flotilla  between  New  York  and  Newport.”  This  may  have  been  more 
nearly  true  when  this  claim  was  made  (in  1892)  than  it  is  today.  For 
“plenty  of  deep  water”  meant  deeper  water  in  those  days  than  it  does 
today.  For  instance,  Manhasset  Bay  seems  “plenty  deep”  enough  for 
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most  yachts  today,  though  it  isn’t  as  deep  as  Oyster  Bay.  Few  will  deny, 
however,  that  Oyster  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  I  have  rendezvoused  with  the  Cruising  Club  of  America  fleet 
in  both  places  and  like  them  both. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
the  anchorage  west  of  Plum  Point  is  inconvenient  for  any  requirements 
ashore,  though  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  locations  on  the  Sound,  with 
the  bluffs  of  wooded  Cove  Neck  rising  from  the  water  across  to  the 
southeast.  But  the  current  is  apt  to  be  fairly  strong  there  and  the  area 
out  of  the  main  channel  fairly  well  occupied.  We  have  anchored  fur¬ 
ther  up  on  the  Cruising  Club  rendezvous  I  have  attended  and  there 
we  had  no  convenient  yacht  club  but  plenty  of  room  and  water  out¬ 
side  of  the  main  channel  and  off  the  south  shore  of  the  bay.  There  is 
a  yacht  landing  near  the  village  and  railroad  station  to  the  west  of 
where  we  anchored.  Jakobson’s  well-known  shipyard  is  also  on  the 
south  shore. 

Be  sure  to  take  a  drive  or  walk  down  Cove  Neck  Road  when  you  are 
there.  This  is  one  of  the  still  unspoiled  sections  of  the  Sound  shoreline, 
and  has  many  moderately  large,  fine  looking  estates,  some  of  them  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Roosevelts— past  and  present.  Don’t  miss  a  visit  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  famous  home  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  made  open  to  the 
public  by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association.  We  went  there  after  a 
visit  to  the  Vanderbilt  Museum  at  Centerport  and  were  much  impressed 
by  the  contrast  between  what  were  once  family  homes.  Sagamore  Hill 
is  neither  luxurious  nor  magnificent,  but  it  seems  like  a  home  in  which 
one  would  enjoy  living.  T.R.  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  my  youth.  It  was 
easy,  when  I  looked  into  his  living  room,  to  imagine  the  fascinating 
conversations  that  must  have  occurred  there  many  times,  for  Roosevelt 
gathered  around  him  some  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  his  time: 
explorers,  writers,  political  leaders,  naturalists,  etc.  And  it  is  said  that 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  any  of  them— in  fact,  more  so.  I  have  always 
enjoyed  my  brother  Charlie’s  story,  told  to  him  by  a  man  who  was 
once  invited  to  visit  the  Roosevelts  at  Sagamore  Hill  while  T.R.  was 
in  his  prime.  An  old  friend  of  the  Roosevelt  family  gave  this  man  some 
advice  about  how  to  get  along. 
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“Talk  at  the  top  of  your  lungs,”  said  he,  “and  answer  all  of  your 
own  questions.” 

The  rooms  at  Sagamore  Hill  are  left  as  they  were  when  the  Roose¬ 
velts  lived  there,  with  the  original  furnishings  and  many  trophies  col¬ 
lected  by  the  President  during  his  adventurous  and  dramatic  life.  It 
isn’t  a  modern  ranch  house,  with  colored  tile  bathrooms  and  a  labor- 
saving  kitchen,  but  it  is  like  the  homes  I  remember  visiting  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  (1871)  on  Center  Island 
has  already  been  described  in  Chapter  V.  There  is  also  a  small  club 
on  the  south  shore  called  the  Sagamore  Yacht  Club  (1944),  in  a  dredged 
basin  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial  Park. 

6.  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island  (224).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  harbors  on  the  Sound  and,  so  far,  unspoiled  by  commercial¬ 
ism  except  at  its  southern  end,  east  of  Cold  Spring  Beach— which  juts 
out  and  almost  cuts  off  a  shallow  cove  at  the  end.  Here  there  is  a  fish¬ 
ing  dock,  boat  rental  place,  with  restaurants,  etc.,  but  you  don’t  see 
them  from  the  main  part  of  the  harbor.  The  only  trouble  in  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard  from  the  northwest  and 
funnels  up  the  harbor  from  the  unprotected  direction.  The  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  Beach  Club,  on  the  east  shore  near  the  head  of  the 
harbor,  has  a  small  protected  basin  for  dinghies  and  small  sailboats. 

There  are  no  public  docks  or  landings  in  the  main  harbor,  so  visit¬ 
ing  yachts  have  to  get  their  supplies  elsewhere  unless  they  have  shoal 
enough  draft  to  go  into  the  inner  cove  behind  Cold  Spring  Beach.  We 
were  told  by  one  of  the  residents  that  “they  don’t  want  to  encourage 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  come  there.”  It  may  not  sound  hos¬ 
pitable,  but  it  certainly  makes  the  port  more  attractive  for  an  over¬ 
night  anchorage.  That  is,  it  does  if  you  don’t  need  supplies  and  if  a 
nor’ wester  doesn’t  blow  up,  as  it  once  did  when  I  was  there.  We  had 
difficulty  rowing  back  to  our  sloop  after  a  visit  ashore  with  a  friend. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  or  just  Cold  Spring  as  it  was  previously  called, 
was  part  of  a  purchase  from  the  Indians  made  in  1653  by  three  men 
from  Oyster  Bay.  The  valley,  which  is  now  Main  Street,  was  a  favorite 
camping  ground  for  the  Indians,  known  as  Wigwam  Swamp.  By  the 
19th  century  Cold  Spring  Harbor  had  become  a  busy  port,  shipping 
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out  the  products  of  farms,  forests  and  factories.  Two  small  woolen 
mills  were  established  in  1816  and  1820,  acquiring  a  high  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  their  fabrics.  Then  whaling  came  to  be  a  major  oc¬ 
cupation  with  the  organization  of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Whaling 
Company  in  1838. 

Cold  Spring  once  operated  a  fleet  of  nine  whaling  vessels.  Then 
came  the  Petroleum  Age  and  by  1860  the  end  of  the  whaling  era  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  had  arrived.  There  is  a  whaling  museum  on  Route 
25A  which  commemorates  those  whaling  days.  This  street  was  once 
called  Bedlam  Street,  because  so  many  languages  were  spoken  there. 

When  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Library  was  dedicated  in  1914,  some 
of  the  addresses  on  this  occasion  concerned  themselves  with  life  in  the 
town  as  it  used  to  be.  In  one  of  the  addresses,  entitled  “A  Valentine  of 
Long  Ago,”  by  Helen  Rogers,  a  paper  was  read  which  had  been  found 
attached  to  the  door  knob  of  W.  G.  Sammis  on  February  14,  1845. 
Here  is  the  first  part  of  the  four  page  “valentine”: 

“Moses  Rogers’  wife  told  Fanny  Rogers  that  their  Zeb  was  down  to 
his  Aunt  Susie’s  and  his  Aunt  Susie  told  him  that  she  overheard  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  her  girls  telling  Mr.  Valentine  that  Mrs.  Scofield  was  there 
and  said  she  was  up  home  on  Tuesday  and  their  Buel  had  been  down 
to  Thompson’s  store  where  Townsend  Burr  was  telling  David  Mc¬ 
Gregor  that  Mrs.  Carll  had  been  there  and  was  saying  that  Susan 
Rogers  happened  to  mention  at  female  Prayer  meeting  that  she  had 
been  down  to  Hannah  Rogers’  and  Mrs.  Captain  Joshua  had  said  that 
Mrs.  Turner  told  her  that  she  and  Aunt  Phoebe  and  Mrs.  Velsor  was 
coming  up  from  meeting  the  Sunday  previous  and  heard  Anna  Coles 
telling  Mrs.  Captain  Bunce  that  as  she  and  Mary  Rogers  was  coming 
up  to  church  they  overheard  John  Thompson  telling  Josie  Jarvis  that 
Andrew  Valentine  was  telling  Smith  Sammis  in  the  shop  that  Abby 
Ann  mentioned  to  him  .  .  .” 

To  get  back  to  the  present,  the  Otto  H.  Kahn  estate  in  the  town  of 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  now  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Military  Academy, 
a  golf  course,  and  a  housing  development.  Cold  Spring  Harbor  today 
is  one  of  the  high  class  communities  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island. 

7.  Lloyd  Neck— the  Sand  Hole  at  Lloyd  Point  and  Lloyd  Harbor, 
Long  Island  (224).  For  many  years  a  wide  variety  of  cruising  boats  and 
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cruising  people  have  been  coming  down  to  the  Sand  Hole  for  week¬ 
ends.  For  those  with  gregarious  inclinations  and  who  don’t  mind  hear¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  music  in  the  evenings  it  has  been  fine.  The  sandy  point 
which  protects  the  harbor  shelves  off  steeply  on  the  inside  and  it  was 
possible  to  “hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank  till  the  last  galoot’s  ashore,’’ 
but  for  a  different  reason  than  Jim  Bludso’s.  Children  played  on  the 
beach,  fires  were  sometimes  lit  and  everyone  had  a  good  time.  No 
houses  were  near  and  the  owners  didn’t  seem  to  mind  or  didn’t  make 
their  objections  evident.  At  least,  I  never  saw  any  signs  of  it  in  many 
years  of  visiting  this  landlocked  cove.  But  I  went  there  chiefly  in  the 
spring  before  the  crowds  got  too  thick. 

Then  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  owners  of  the  property 
started  a  new  policy.  A  guard  warned  boats  to  keep  out  altogether.  A 
legal  battle  began  which  at  the  time  of  writing  seems  to  have  ended 
in  a  draw.  Boats  can  anchor  in  the  harbor  but  their  crews  cannot  land. 
This  appears  to  have  done  away  with  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  Not 
being  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  a  lawyer  who  thinks  of  the  legal 
merits  of  the  case,  but  instead,  being  a  yachtsman  who  has  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  visits  to  the  Sand  Hole  and  likes  to  see  others  have  a  good  time, 
I  must  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
yachting  contingent. 

Neither  the  harbor  nor  its  entrance  are  adequately  charted,  but  al¬ 
most  everyone  who  goes  there  seems  to  know  how  to  get  in  and  out  of 
the  passage  despite  some  dangers  at  the  entrance.  * 

Lloyd  Harbor  is  not  thus  restricted  and  no  one  seems  to  interfere 
with  those  who  like  to  land  and  walk  up  and  down  the  neck  of  beach  and 
marsh  which  protects  the  harbor  from  the  east— except  in  gale-driven 
high  tides.  Under  all  but  exceptional  conditions  this  is  a  splendid 
landlocked  harbor.  But  I  was  there  once  in  my  yawl  Keewaydin  when 
it  blew  at  50  M.P.H.  from  the  eastward  and  the  seas  came  over  the 
beach  at  high  water.  Many  boats  in  the  harbor  dragged  anchor  and 
we  might  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  our  plow  anchors.  For  the 
first  time  I  put  out  an  extra  anchor,  though  I  might  not  have  needed  it. 

There  is  an  abandoned  lighthouse  near  the  end  of  the  East  Beach, 

*  This  is  described  in  A  Cruising  Guide  to  the  New  England  Coast  by  Robert  F. 
Duncan  and  Fessenden  S.  Blanchard,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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as  it  is  called,  and  in  recent  years  the  American  Yacht  Club  has  con¬ 
ducted  occasional  weekend  cruises  to  Lloyd  Harbor  with  outdoor  pic¬ 
nic  suppers  near  the  old  tower.  Afterwards  we  have  gathered  around  a 
fire  while  Helen  Lethen  has  inspired  our  singing  efforts  with  her  ac¬ 
cordion,  accompanied  by  others  on  various  instruments,  some  of  which 
I  cannot  name.  From  the  beach  we  have  watched  our  fleet  at  anchor, 
silhouetted  against  the  western  sky  as  the  sun  went  down  and  hoped 
that  we  could  find  the  right  boat  when  it  came  time  to  turn  in.  Such 
evenings,  at  a  place  like  Lloyd  Harbor,  are  events  not  soon  forgotten. 
There  are  no  docks  or  other  facilities  at  Lloyd  Harbor,  no  supplies 
to  be  had,  no  way  of  getting  anywhere  by  land  that  I  have  found  with¬ 
out  crossing  someone’s  private  property.  The  isolation  by  land  is  com¬ 
plete.  Let’s  hope  it  remains  so.  That  is  one  of  the  harbor’s  many 
charms. 

Lloyd  Neck  is  probably  as  well  known  a  landmark  to  cruisers— and 
to  fishermen  as  well— as  any  point  on  the  entire  Sound.  The  land  is 
high,  100  feet  or  more  in  places,  and  all  yachts  coming  from  the  west 
along  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  pass  close  by,  leaving  it  to  port 
if  headed  for  Oyster  Bay  or  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  to  starboard  if  en¬ 
tering  Huntington  Bay  and  its  many  harbors.  But  few  know  it  from 
the  inside.  The  only  approach  by  land  is  across  a  narrow  causeway 
between  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to  the  west  and  the  shallow  extension  of 
Lloyd  Harbor  to  the  east.  Originally  called  Horse  Neck  and  owned 
for  many  years  by  James  Lloyd  and  his  descendants,  Lloyd  Neck,  part 
of  the  town  of  Huntington,  has  been  the  property  for  some  time  of 
the  Marshall  Field  family,  who  are  said  to  have  spent  millions  on  their 
estate.  This  includes,  we  are  told,  the  main  summer  residence,  a  win¬ 
ter  “cottage”  which  is  not  what  you  and  I  would  call  a  cottage,  guest 
houses,  stables  de  luxe  with  white  marble  stalls,  acres  planted  with 
daffodils,  lawns  and  lovely  vistas  through  the  woods.  There  are  hunts, 
said  our  informant,  in  which  hares  are  followed  on  foot,  events  in 
which  beagles  play  a  prominent  part,  for  the  Fields  are  beagle  fans, 
and  many  kinds  of  pleasant  outdoor  activities  in  which  the  owners 
share  their  enjoyment  with  others. 

Except  for  a  road  extending  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Neck, 
with  a  short  branch  to  the  north,  Lloyd  Neck  is  a  blank  even  on  the 
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large  scale  road  maps,  though  the  chart  shows  a  network  of  private 
roads.  In  spite  of  the  invasion  into  the  Sand  Hole  from  the  north, 
which  has  only  been  partially  repelled,  Lloyd  Neck  remains  one  of  the 
few  bastions  of  the  very  wealthy  over  which  an  invading  tide  of  sub¬ 
urbanites  has  not  yet  flowed. 

Once  in  a  while  Lloyd  Neck  leaps  into  the  limelight.  One  such  oc¬ 
casion  was  when  the  legal  battle  over  the  Sand  Hole  made  the  head¬ 
lines.  Another,  back  in  September,  1931,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  when 
the  Neck  became  involved  in  a  murder  mystery. 

8.  Huntington  Harbor ,  Long  Island  (224).  The  town  of  Hunting- 
ton,  bought  from  the  Indians  in  1653  in  the  same  deal  which  included 
Cold  Spring,  was  settled  by  Englishmen  who  came  there  from  Oyster 
Bay  by  the  Oyster  Bay  Path,  now  Main  Street.  While  the  Revolution 
was  brewing,  Huntington  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  come  out  with 
a  Declaration  of  Rights.  This  was  on  June  21,  1774,  and  was  followed 
by  the  burning  of  an  effigy  of  King  George  III.  During  the  Revolution, 
Nathan  Hale,  the  famous  American  spy,  landed  on  the  shore  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Bay  in  the  section  of  Huntington  called  Halesite.  George  Taylor 
erected  a  monument  near  the  place  of  his  landing— a  large  stone  which 
looks  out  on  the  bay,  with  the  wider  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  in 
the  distance.  On  the  monument  are  these  stirring  words  by  Nathan 
Hale,  Yale  graduate  and  Captain  in  the  Continental  Army: 

“I  will  undertake  it.  I  think  I  owe  to  my  country  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  an  object  so  important  and  so  much  desired  by  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  her  armies.  Yet  I  am  not  influenced  by  the  expectation  of 
promotion  or  pecuniary  reward.  I  wish  to  be  useful  and  every  kind  of 
service  necessary  for  the  public  good  becomes  honorable  by  being 
necessary.  If  the  exigencies  of  my  country  demand  a  peculiar  service, 
its  claims  to  the  performance  of  that  service  are  imperious.” 

Hale  was  captured  in  September,  1776,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 
Shortly  before  he  died  he  uttered  the  words  which  have  inspired 
Americans  for  many  generations:  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  give  for  my  country.” 

Huntington  Harbor,  with  a  narrow  entrance  just  south  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Lloyd  Harbor,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  harbors  on  the 
Sound.  Sometimes,  when  Lloyd  appeared  to  be  too  crowded  or  I 
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wanted  a  change,  I  have  anchored  in  the  bight  to  the  west,  opposite 
the  point  where  the  harbor  turns  eastward.  Few  boats  anchor  here  and 
ihere  is  a  good  view  of  the  passing  show  without  the  necessity  of  being 
involved  in  it.  Above  this  anchorage,  to  the  south  is  imposing  Coindre 
Hall,  once  the  home  of  George  McKesson  Brown,  now  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  a  Boys’  School. 

Some  boats  prefer  anchoring  further  up  the  harbor  where  the 
Huntington  Yacht  Club  (1894)  is  located  on  the  east  shore;  perhaps  a 
guest  mooring  will  be  available  there.  Other  yacht  clubs  on  the  harbor 
are  the  Huntington  Crescent  Club— Yachting  Division  (1886);  the 
Katewomoke  Yacht  Club  (1913),  which  is  located  on  the  basin  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  where  there  are  several  boat  yards;  and  the 
Wyncote  Club  (1956).  This  harbor  is  landlocked,  though  large  enough 
to  create  a  bobble  in  nor’westers.  Supplies  can  be  obtained  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away. 

The  other  harbors  of  this  area  are  in  Northport  Bay  and  are  reached 
through  a  narrow  buoyed  channel  off  Halesite. 

9.  Price  Bend,  Northport  Bay,  Long  Island  (224).  This  anchorage 
has  been  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Cruising  Club  of  America.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  but  the  holding  ground  is  poor  and  it  is  anything 
but  snug.  In  at  least  two  October  rendezvous  there  a  number  of  yachts 
have  dragged  their  anchors.  It  is  completely  devoid  of  facilities  of  any 
kind  and  the  nearest  source  of  supplies  is  Northport.  The  shores  are 
not  particularly  attractive  and  I,  personally,  much  prefer  going  some¬ 
where  else,  such  as  to  Oyster  Bay,  for  example,  or  if  my  boat  is  alone, 
into  Duck  Island  Harbor,  just  beyond. 

In  1931,  Price  Bend  was  the  starting  point  of  a  tragic  series  of  events, 
which  are  summarized  below: 

The  Collings  Murder  Mystery 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  September  10,  1931,  a  woman’s 
screams  for  help  came  over  the  waters  of  Oyster  Bay.  Captain  Harold 
Howard  heard  the  calls  and  rowed  out  to  an  open  motor  boat,  anchored 
off  Cove  Neck,  from  which  the  calls  came.  He  found  a  woman  wrapped 
up  in  blankets  telling  an  incredible  tale  of  pirates  and  murder  which 
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was  to  baffle  the  authorities  for  a  long  time  to  come— and  still  does. 
The  police  were  summoned  and  took  the  woman  to  their  headquarters 
at  Cove  Neck.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Codings,  later  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  newspapers  as  a  person  of  unusual  attractiveness,  of  cul¬ 
ture,  refinement  and  breeding.  But  these  qualities  could  not  have  been 
as  easily  recognized  on  that  early  September  morning  when  she  told 
the  story  of  her  anguish  and  terror  of  the  night  before.  Here  are  the 
high  spots,  as  pieced  together  from  a  large  collection  of  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  of  the  hearings  and  interviews  which  followed. 

Benjamin  Codings,  38,  and  a  Yale  graduate,  his  wife  Lillian,  28, 
who  had  attended  Smith  College,  and  their  5  year  old  daughter,  Bar¬ 
bara,  residents  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  had  been  on  a  cruise  in  their 
30  foot  motor  boat  Penguin.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  9  they 
were  at  anchor  in  Price  Bend,  a  harbor  in  Northport  Bay,  Long  Island. 
Just  before  supper,  as  Mrs.  Codings  remembered  later,  a  canoe  with 
a  strange  man  in  it  passed  back  and  forth  several  times,  once  within 
eight  or  nine  feet  of  the  Penguin.  But  she  attached  no  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  to  this  at  the  time. 

It  was  a  very  hot  night  and  they  decided  to  go  to  bed  early.  Mrs. 
Codings  had  put  Barbara  to  bed  and  it  was  about  10:30  when  she 
heard  two  men  who  had  pulled  up  alongside  talking  to  her  husband. 
There  was  some  conversation  in  undertones  which  she  couldn’t  dis¬ 
tinguish  until  her  husband  said  “That  is  the  bunk.”  As  the  conversa¬ 
tion  grew  clearer  she  heard  them  ask  Codings  to  take  a  wounded  man, 
whom  they  said  they  had  in  their  canoe,  across  the  Sound  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  West  Norwalk.  Mrs.  Codings  heard  her  husband  refuse,  with 
the  explanation  that  he  had  no  running  lights,  as  he  never  operated 
the  Penguin  after  dark.  The  conversation  then  got  heated  and  the  men, 
one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  about  50  and  the  other  17  or  18,  threat¬ 
ened  to  shoot  Codings  if  he  wouldn’t  take  them  and  then  offered  him 
$100.  She  thought  her  husband  knew  the  older  man. 

Mrs.  Codings  then  tried  to  come  up  out  of  the  cabin  but  found  the 
door  locked  from  the  outside.  Soon  after  that  Codings  started  the  en¬ 
gine  but  later  came  to  the  cabin  door  to  stop  it  while  a  barge  in  tow 
or  some  other  boat  was  passing  near  by.  There  was  a  loaded  revolver 
in  the  cabin  but  Codings  made  no  effort  to  get  it  nor  did  his  wife, 
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though  she  knew  it  was  there.  The  engine  was  started  again  and  after 
a  while  Mrs.  Codings  thought  she  heard  her  husband  say  “This  isn’t 
South  Norwalk;  it  is  Stamford.” 

Soon  after  this,  angry  words  began  to  fly  and  she  thought  blows  were 
being  struck  and  there  came  a  crash  like  the  breaking  of  glass.  Soon 
afterwards,  she  heard  the  older  man  say,  “Don’t  tie  him  too  tight.”  At 
some  time  (it  isn’t  clear  when)  Codings  had  said  to  his  wife  “Do  what¬ 
ever  these  men  say,  think  of  Barbara.”  Then,  from  Codings:  “They’re 
putting  me  overboard,”  followed  by  a  loud  splash.  Mrs.  Codings  fran¬ 
tically  pushed  a  rubber  air  mattress  through  the  hatch  and  a  rope, 
hoping  vainly  that  her  husband  could  grab  this  and  keep  afloat. 

The  men  now  asked  her  to  come  on  deck  and  get  into  their  canoe, 
practically  pulling  her  in,  until  Barbara  started  crying,  when  they  let 
the  mother  go  aboard  again  to  quiet  her  child.  No  effort  was  made  to 
search  the  cabin  for  valuables,  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  pirates 
finding  two  diamond  rings  which  she  had  hid  in  Barbara’s  shoes.  Nor 
did  Mrs.  Codings  pick  up  the  revolver. 

During  ad  of  this  time  Mrs.  Codings  never  saw  the  “wounded  man” 
but  thought  a  form  showing  dimly  in  the  darkness  might  be  he.  The 
party  of  three,  with  the  young  fellow  in  the  bow  and  the  older  man 
in  the  stern,  whom  Mrs.  Codings  faced  from  the  center,  then  started 
their  long  paddle,  leaving  the  Penguin  drifting  with  Barbara  aboard. 
After  the  paddle  started,  the  older  man,  said  Mrs.  Codings,  tried  sev¬ 
eral  times  to  put  his  arm  around  her,  kiss  her  and  offer  “indignities,” 
which  she  successfully  resisted,  using  her  knowledge  of  psychology  to 
get  him  talking  about  something  else.  While  they  were  paddling,  a 
motor  boat  came  near,  but  Mrs.  Codings  said  she  was  afraid  to  cry  out 
as  she  thought  her  captors  were  bootleggers  and  might  kid  her. 

Despite  his  behavior  in  other  respects,  the  older  man  was  very  solici¬ 
tous  about  her  well-being,  offered  her  blankets  for  comfort  and  warmth. 
At  last  they  reached  what  in  the  morning  she  learned  was  Cove  Neck, 
Oyster  Bay.  There  the  young  man,  who  had  wanted  to  kid  Mrs.  Col- 
lings  but  had  been  dissuaded  by  the  other,  got  out  and  waded  ashore, 
while  the  older  man  paddled  her  out  to  a  boat  moored  near  by— the 
Bo-Peep,  where  she  was  found  next  morning  by  Captain  Howard, 
wrapped  up  in  blankets  given  her  by  her  older  captor. 
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At  about  2:30  a.m.  on  the  night  when  the  canoe  was  apparently 
passing  near  by,  a  motor  cruiser,  owned  and  skippered  by  N.  L.  Note- 
man,  with  a  fishing  party  from  the  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  found 
the  Penguin  drifting  in  the  tide  off  Lloyd  Point.  She  had  no  lights  or 
signs  of  life  so  they  boarded  her  only  to  find  Barbara  and  no  one  else. 
At  that  time  they  heard  a  splashing  in  the  water  about  a  hundred  yards 
away  and  were  sure  they  heard  a  muffled  cry.  Noteman  and  his  butler 
got  into  a  rowboat  to  go  over  there  but  the  splashing  ceased  and  no 
signs  of  anyone  were  to  be  found.  So  they  towed  the  Penguin  across  the 
Sound  and  delivered  Barbara  to  the  Stamford  police. 

That  covers  the  main  points  of  Mrs.  Codings’  story  which  many 
thought  too  improbable  to  be  believed.  The  Suffolk  District  Attorney, 
Alexander  G.  Blue,  was  plainly  skeptical  of  her  tale  and  appears  to 
have  been  relentless  in  his  questioning.  Others  asked  many  questions 
too,  including  the  press,  which  was  on  the  whole  sympathetic. 

What  was  the  motive  of  the  crime?  Was  Codings  killed  in  revenge 
for  having  wronged  some  girl?  But  ad  the  evidence  on  Codings’  char¬ 
acter  and  family  life  was  against  this.  So,  was  it  mistaken  identity?  But 
Codings  seemed  to  know  one  of  the  men.  Was  it  robbery?  Then  why 
didn’t  they  search  the  boat?  Did  the  crime  have  a  sex  motive?  Then 
why  did  they  let  her  go? 

Was  Codings  ready  killed  after  ad?  Why  didn’t  he  or  his  wife  use 
the  revolver  or  cad  out?  Why  didn’t  she  put  up  a  struggle  or  scream? 
Why  did  she  leave  Barbara  on  the  Penguin ?  Was  there  ready  a 
wounded  man?  Who  was  the  swimmer  heard  by  Noteman? 

Many  of  the  doubts  were  resolved  when  on  September  17,  a  week 
after  the  crime,  the  bruised  and  battered  body  of  Codings  was  found 
by  a  caretaker,  on  the  beach  of  Lloyd  Point  which  faces  Huntington 
Bay.  The  skull  was  fractured,  the  limbs  tied  tightly,  but  at  the  autopsy, 
water  in  the  lungs  made  it  appear  that  Codings  was  not  dead  when 
thrown  overboard,  but  died  of  drowning.  He  was  clearly  identified  by 
a  sapphire  ring  on  his  finger.  The  case  was  now  removed  from  the 
realm  of  phantasy  and  the  search  for  the  murderers  began  in  earnest. 
Many  false  leads  were  run  down;  the  New  York  American  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $5000  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  culprits, 
but  the  mystery  of  this  piracy  and  murder  on  Long  Island  Sound  has 
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never  been  solved.  One  newspaper  editorial  called  it  the  “Perfect 
Crime.’’  But  a  perfect  crime  should  bring  some  return  to  the  criminals. 
Except  for  $19.00  from  Codings’  emptied  pocket,  the  pirates  appeared 
to  have  got  nothing. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  as  brought  out  at  the  hearings.  As  one 
paper  put  it,  “Sherlock  Holmes  would  have  solved  the  problem  in  24 
hours.” 

10.  Duck  Island  Harbor ,  Eatons  Neck  and  the  Asharoken  Beach 
Sand  Hole  (224).  Most  of  Duck  Island  Harbor  is  very  shallow,  but  for 
a  short  distance  inside  the  entrance  towards  the  north,  the  depth  runs 
from  8  to  12  feet.  This  place  might  qualify  as  one  of  the  little-used, 
unspoiled  “gunkholes”  into  which  cruising  yachtsmen  might  venture 
in  their  efforts  to  get  away  from  the  crowd.  There  are  no  facilities  of 
any  kind  and  no  good  landing  spots— just  a  bit  of  privacy.  At  the  end 
of  Eatons  Neck  beside  the  conspicuous  white  lighthouse,  is  one  of  the 
two  Coast  Guard  and  Life  Saving  Stations  on  the  Sound,  the  only  one 
on  the  Long  Island  side  except  at  Montauk  Point.  Below  is  the  Eatons 
Point  Sandhole,  protected  except  in  times  of  very  high  water  by  a  long 
sandy  neck.  The  entrance  is  well  buoyed  and  charted  depths  inside 
range  from  7  to  15  feet.  When  the  Coast  Guard  can’t  see  a  certain  buoy 
off  the  point  it  is  time  for  the  fog  horn  to  be  blown.  In  that  case  sleep 
on  boats  anchored  in  the  cove  may  be  somewhat  limited. 

There  are  some  nice  looking  places  on  Eatons  Neck  though  you  pass 
a  somewhat  overcrowded  section  at  Asharoken  Beach  on  the  way  by 
land.  From  the  hill,  just  before  reaching  the  beach,  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  what  has  been  called  Asharoken  Beach  Sand  Hole  (on  the  Sound 
east  of  Eatons  Neck),  a  snug  haven  for  the  tugs  and  barges  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.— and  also  for  yachts,  if  they  keep 
near  the  east  shore,  out  of  the  way  of  the  barges.  The  entrance  can  be 
identified  from  the  Sound  by  large  sand  cliffs.  If  you  have  a  tall  mast, 
watch  out  for  the  overhead  cable  across  the  entrance.  It  is  reported  to 
have  a  clearance  at  high  water  of  60  or  70  feet.  Once  inside  you  find 
yourself  floating  on  an  oasis  of  water  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  sand. 

I  have  spent  several  pleasant  nights  at  anchor  in  the  cove,  though  the 
crew  have  sometimes  been  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  the  barges,  as 
they  are  pushed  in  and  out.  The  well-marked  entrance  is  narrow 
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enough  to  be  alarming  when  you  first  go  in,  unless  you  gain  confidence 
by  watching  the  ease  with  which  the  tugs  guide  their  barges  through. 

11.  Northport  and  Centerport,  Long  Island  (224).  Once  called  Cow 
Harbor  and  then  Bryants  Landing,  Northport  is  now  an  active  boating 
center.  The  Northport  Yacht  Club  (1945)  is  located  at  a  pier  on  the 
east  shore  just  inside  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  while  the  Centerport 
Yacht  Club  (1947)  is  on  the  other  side,  on  the  Little  Neck  shore.  The 
harbor  is  pretty  but  not  very  snug  when  the  winds  come  in  strongly 
from  the  northwest. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  today,  about  the  Northport-Centerport 
area  is  the  Vanderbilt  Museum— on  the  hills  of  Little  Neck,  part  of 
the  village  of  Centerport.  Once  the  luxurious  home  of  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  who  seemed  to  prefer  exploration  and  adventure  to  luxuri¬ 
ating,  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  now  the  property  of  the  County 
of  Suffolk  and  administered  by  the  County  Park  Commission,  a  gift 
from  the  Vanderbilt  family.  Something  is  to  be  found  there  to  meet 
almost  every  taste:  from  17,000  varieties  of  marine  and  wild  life,  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  fishes,  shells,  shields,  daggers,  guns— gathered  by  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  in  his  travels— to  bathtubs  hewn  out  of  solid  marble  with 
gold  plumbing  fixtures.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to  see  how  the  other 
half(?)  once  lived  amidst  surroundings  more  beautiful  and  artistic  than 
homelike.  There  is  a  dining  room  with  motifs  from  Spanish  Morocco 
and  Italian  Renaissance  furniture,  a  sitting  room  from  Portugal,  a 
bedroom  furnished  in  the  Empire  style,  a  memorial  room  to  William 
K.  Vanderbilt  III  with  big  game  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  And 
on  the  roof  of  the  two-story  Hall  of  Fishes  is  the  first  tee  of  a  six  hole 
golf  course,  with  a  view  of  Northport  Bay  and  the  distant  waters  of 
the  Sound  so  beautiful  that  one  wonders  how  disciples  of  Bobby  Jones 
can  keep  their  eyes  on  the  ball. 

We  got  there  in  February  when  the  Museum  was  closed  but  to  our 
delight  were  granted  a  special  dispensation  and  received  a  guided  tour. 
The  estate  is  open  to  the  public  from  May  1  to  October  31  every  day 
except  Monday.  It  is  decidedly  worth  visiting. 

Now  comes  a  stretch  of  about  15  miles  without  a  harbor,  from  the 
Asharoken  Beach  Sand  Hole  to  Port  Jefferson  and  Setauket— a  mile  or 
two  further  than  that  from  Eatons  Point.  No  longer,  until  you  get  to 
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the  Shelter  Island-Peconic  Bay  area,  are  good  harbors  "a  dime  a 
dozen.”  Along  this  way,  however,  is  an  inviting  park  with  a  well-kept, 
public  bathhouse,  restaurant,  and  a  splendid  beach.  It  is  called  the 
Sunken  Meadow  State  Park  but  is  accessible  from  the  sea  only  by 
dinghy  to  the  beach  and  in  calm  weather.  However,  it  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Northport  and  beach  bathers  may  find  the  drive  worth  the 
price. 

12.  Setauket,  Stony  Brook  and  Old  Field ,  Long  Island  (361).  These 
three  villages  come  next  as  we  move  eastward  along  the  North  Shore 
of  Long  Island,  but  Setauket  Harbor  is  entered  through  Port  Jefferson 
Harbor.  Despite  their  nearness  to  the  much  larger  Port  Jefferson,  these 
three  villages  have  a  distinct  individuality  and  history  of  their  own. 
Since  Setauket  has  a  harbor  of  its  own  and  has  played  an  especially  im¬ 
portant  part  in  Long  Island  Sound  history,  we’ll  concern  ourselves 
mainly  with  that  unspoiled,  charming  community.  But  don’t  miss  the 
Carriage  Museum  and  its  old  suburban  steam  engine  at  Stony  Point. 
The  museum  is  housed  in  an  attractive  red  barn  with  white  pillars 
and  white  trim.  If  you  can  get  transportation  by  land,  or  can  make  it 
by  dinghy  and  a  short  walk  from  the  nearby  passage  into  Conscience 
Bay,  pay  a  visit  to  Old  Field  Point  Light.  The  gray  lighthouse  building 
is  no  longer  operating  as  a  lighthouse;  an  automatically  working  light 
tower  nearby  is  used  instead.  There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound  from 
the  cliff. 

When  we  drove  through  Setauket  on  our  way  to  Old  Field  Point  and 
came  to  the  Village  Square,  we  were  struck  with  a  feeling  that  made 
us  all  say  almost  at  once:  “I  like  this  place.”  On  the  way  we  passed  one 
of  the  finest  looking  modern  schools  we  have  ever  witnessed,  with  two 
names  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Setauket  on  the  outer  walls  of 
the  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  facing  each  other  across  the  court¬ 
yard:  Benjamin  Talmadge  and  Richard  Woodhull.  Across  the  green, 
we  saw  an  old  church,  nestled  among  its  gravestones,  which  made  us 
rub  our  eyes  and  wonder  if  it  was  any  relation  to  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa.  For  the  tower  distinctly  leans.  This  is  the  Caroline  Church, 
completed  in  1729  and  the  oldest  church  in  town.  Strangely  enough,  it 
wasn’t  named  for  a  Saint  or  well-known  Biblical  character,  but  for 
Caroline  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  consort  of  King  George  II.  During 
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the  Revolution,  while  Parson  Lyons  was  preaching  to  a  group  of  Brit¬ 
ish  officers,  he  saw  through  the  window  some  Hessian  soldiers  in  his 
garden.  Stopping  the  sermon  he  expressed  himself  thus: 

“Here  am  I,  preaching  the  blessed  Gospel  and  there  are  your  damned 
Redcoats  in  my  garden  stealing  my  potatoes.” 

Setauket  was  first  settled  in  1655,  when  a  party  of  six  pioneers 
bought  a  rather  indefinite  area  from  the  Setalcott  Indians.  Most  of  the 
early  settlers  were  Puritans  who  came  across  Long  Island  Sound  and 
established  themselves  with  a  government  based  on  the  Town  Meeting, 
with  church  and  state  firmly  united.  The  community  was  as  exclusive 
as  a  club.  No  townsman  was  allowed  to  sell  land  to  an  outsider  and  no 
one  could  settle  in  the  village  without  a  favorable  vote  from  those  al¬ 
ready  there.* 

While  the  Indians  on  Long  Island  were  generally  peaceful,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  were  worried  considerably  about  Dutch  interference  and  for  a 
while  became  part  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut  Colony  across  the 
Sound.  Later,  when  all  Long  Island  became  part  of  New  York,  Setau¬ 
ket  allegiance  switched  back  across  the  Sound. 

In  the  Revolution,  despite  the  usual  presence  of  a  number  of  Tories, 
Setauket  men  played  an  active  part  on  the  Patriot  side.  After  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island,  the  entire  island  became  captured  British  territory, 
and  except  for  a  few  raids  and  the  skirmishes  that  accompanied  them, 
the  greatest  contribution  made  by  Setauket  to  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
was  through  its  Spy  Ring.  And  this  contribution  was  so  great  that  on 
several  important  occasions  it  even  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  raids  were  by  whaleboatmen  and  guerilla  bands  from  across  the 
Sound.  The  activities  of  the  Spy  Ring  received  very  little  publicity  but 
were  vital  to  George  Washington  and  the  successful  performance  of  his 
plans.  After  the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale  it  was  realized  that  a  better 
spying  system  had  to  be  set  up.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  group  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Setauket  men,  this  spy  system  became  so 
effective  that  Washington  was  kept  well  informed  on  enemy  activities. 

*  Historical  data  from  Setauket,  1655-1955,  The  First  Three  Hundred  Years,  by 
Edwin  P.  Atkins,  published  by  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc. 
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For  instance,  when  General  Burgoyne  was  on  his  way  southward  from 
Canada  along  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  St.  Leger 
was  bringing  his  army  eastward  along  the  Mohawk  towards  a  meeting 
with  Burgoyne,  the  vital  question,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Revolution 
might  lunge,  was  what  would  General  Howe  do.  Would  he  move  north¬ 
ward  to  join  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger  at  Albany  and  thus  try  to  cut  the 
rebellious  colonies  in  two,  or  would  he  go  elsewhere?  Washington  and 
his  army  were  outside  of  New  York  hoping  to  find  a  clue  to  Howe’s 
plans  for  the  main  British  army. 

The  clue  came  from  the  Setauket  spy  team,  who  learned  from  one 
of  their  men  in  New  York,  Robert  Townsend,  that  Howe  would  move 
on  Philadelphia,  hoping  to  capture  the  American  capital  and  crush 
the  middle  colonies.  Washington  acted  accordingly,  with  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  what  he  had  learned,  and  saved  the  middle  colonies.  Major 
Benjamin  Talmadge  and  Abraham  Woodhull  of  Setauket,  with  Robert 
Townsend  of  Oyster  Bay,  were  main  figures  in  the  Setauket  spy  team. 
Caleb  Brewster,  a  descendant  of  Reverend  Nathaniel  Brewster,  the 
first  minister  of  Setauket,  was  another  member  of  the  team,  as  well  as 
a  leader  in  whaleboat  activities  on  the  Sound.  One  of  his  valued  help¬ 
ers  was  “Nancy”  (Ann  Smith)  Strong  who  hoisted  signals  on  her  clothes¬ 
line  about  Brewster’s  whereabouts  and  landing  places.  If  a  black  petti¬ 
coat  was  seen  waving  on  the  line  among  the  more  common  red  petti¬ 
coats  it  told  a  story  about  the  whereabouts  of  Brewster.  The  number 
of  handkerchiefs  in  the  wash  furnished  further  details.* 

Thus  Setauket,  despite  being  in  the  heart  of  enemy  territory,  and 
handicapped  by  the  Tories  in  her  midst,  played  a  significant  part  in 
winning  the  war— thanks  largely  to  her  brilliantly  successful  team  of 
spies. 

In  the  19th  century,  Setauket  men  were  active  in  farming,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  oystering,  clamming,  fishing,  eel  spearing  and  in  a  few  small  indus¬ 
tries,  including  a  piano  factory  and  a  rubber  factory.  Among  shipbuild¬ 
ers  the  Hand  yards  were  widely  known.  Today,  Setauket  residents  do 
some  commuting  to  New  York  City,  but  most  of  them  are  occupied  in 
various  local  and  near-by  activities,  service  and  otherwise,  including 

*  Above  as  described  in  Setauket,  by  E.  P.  Atkins,  David  McKay  Co.,  Inc. 
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employment  in  some  of  the  Port  Jefferson  enterprises  mentioned  later. 
When  I  asked  one  or  two  residents  what  the  townspeople  did  do  the 
only  answer  I  could  get  was: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I  guess  they  do  a  lot  of  different  things.” 

Setauket  is  mainly  a  residential  community  of  especial  charm.  The 
harbor  is  shallow,  but  there  is  a  dredged  channel  said  to  have  five  feet 
or  more  in  depth  as  far  as  the  town  dock  on  the  south  side  of  the 
harbor.  Can  and  nun  buoys  show  the  way  from  Port  Jefferson  Harbor 
to  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  part  of  Setauket  Harbor.  After  that, 
private  lights  mark  the  channel  between  June  1  and  October  1.  Since 
dredged  channels  have  a  way  of  filling  in,  caution  and  a  flooding  tide 
are  advisable  for  yachts  entering  the  harbor  for  the  first  time.  The 
mean  tidal  range  is  about  six  and  one-half  feet.  The  surroundings  are 
attractive  and  the  harbor  is  snugger  than  Port  “Jeff,”  except  possibly 
in  the  Port  Jefferson  Sand  Hole. 

13.  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island  (361).  Port  Jefferson  has  one  of  the 
best  and  most  important  harbors  on  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  because  it  also  has  the  virtues  which  have  been  claimed  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Oyster  Bay  on  the  waters  between  New  York  City  and 
Newport.  It  is  “a  true  landlocked  harbor  with  plenty  of  deep  water 
for  a  whole  flotilla.”  It  also  rates  with  the  best  because  yachts  wanting 
to  find  greater  security  from  wind  and  small  waves  than  is  sometimes 
offered  by  as  large  a  harbor  can  poke  their  way  into  the  excellently 
protected  and  deep  Sand  Hole  in  the  northeast  corner.  We  went  in 
there  once  on  the  brigantine  Yankee,  which  draws  1 1  feet,  and  were 
very  comfortable— and  private.  At  the  southern  end  of  Port  Jefferson 
Harbor  are  some  fine  docks,  convenient  to  supplies:  The  Port  Jefferson 
Yacht  Club  (1935)  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  where  it 
provides  launch  service  and  is  accommodating  to  visitors  from  other 
clubs.  Port  “Jeff”  is  a  very  popular  rendezvous  for  yacht  club  fleets 
from  many  parts  of  the  Sound.  The  harbor  is  especially  important  to 
yachtsmen,  as  it  is  the  only  good  one,  except  for  Mount  Sinai,  close  by, 
on  the  Long  Island  shore  between  Huntington  Bay  and  Mattituck 
Inlet.  And  the  latter  port  is  not  recommended  in  a  strong  onshore 
breeze,  especially  during  an  outgoing  tide. 

If  the  drum  majorette  on  the  cover  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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booklet  is  any  indication,  Port  Jefferson  has  gone  modern.  It  certainly 
is  true  that  the  community  is  busy  with  such  modern  activities  as  a 
large  electric  generating  station  for  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  John  Powell  Laboratory  of  the  Mathieson  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Suffolk  County  Water  Authority,  as 
well  as  the  hundred  year  old  Thomas  Wilson  Lace  Company.  But  de¬ 
spite  all  of  these  and  other  activities,  it  is  for  its  harbor  that  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson  is  best  known  among  those  who  sail  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Port  Jefferson  was  called  Suwasset  by  the  Indians,  which  means 
Drown  Meadow.  The  land  was  bought  from  the  Indians  in  1655,  when 
the  main  part  of  the  present  village  was  a  salt  marsh.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Port  Jefferson  shared  in  the  achievements  described  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Setauket  and  later  in  the  vigorous  era  of  shipbuilding.  During 
the  summer,  a  steamer  now  runs  between  Port  Jefferson  and  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut. 

14.  Mount  Sinai,  Long  Island  (361).  This  harbor  is  about  three 
miles  east  of  Port  Jefferson.  Between  the  two  ports  is  Mount  Misery 
and  some  of  the  highest  land  on  Long  Island.  Most  of  the  harbor  is 
shoal  but  there  is  a  picturesque  and  interesting  anchorage  under  the 
bluffs  and  protected  by  a  long  sandspit.  Entrance  is  between  two  jet¬ 
ties.  There  are  no  supplies  or  facilities  and  sometimes  the  mosquitoes 
from  the  marshes  to  the  south  make  their  presence  obvious.  The  best 
times  to  go  there  are  in  the  spring  or  fall,  when  the  harbor  isn’t  too 
crowded. 
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The  12  Meter  Vim  of  the  America’s  Cup  Class  Passing  Race  Rock  Light  at  Eastern 

End  of  Long  Island  Sound 
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Execution  Light— A  Familiar  Sight  to  All  Sailors  on  Western  Long  Island  Sound 
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Harvesting  Oysters  in  the  Gardiners’  Bay  Section  off  Greenport,  Long  Island. 
These  oysters  are  planted  in  the  rich  waters  for  fattening,  and  when  they  are 
three  years  old  or  more  they  are  harvested  for  serving  either  on  the  half-shell  or 
distributed  quick-frozen  to  every  section  of  the  country.  The  boat  shown  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  the  flagship  of  the  Bluepoints  Company  fleet.  This  is  a  unit  of  the  General 

Foods  Corporation. 


Chapter  X 


THE  EASTERN  LONG  ISLAND 
SHORE  FROM  MOUNT  SINAI 
TO  MONTAUK  POINT 
INCLUDING  GARDINERS 
AND  PEGONIC  BAYS 


For  the  26  miles  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Mattituck  Inlet,  the  most  in¬ 
hospitable  stretch  of  shoreline  on  Long  Island  Sound  offers  to  mariners 
no  shelter  of  any  kind.  A  row  of  black  can  buoys,  each  a  mile  or  two 
offshore,  warns  of  outlying  rocks  and  shoals,  while  no  break  in  the 
cliffs,  not  even  a  cove,  tempts  the  cruising  man  to  come  in  closer.  The 
land  is  high,  for  Long  Island,  with  hills  of  200  feet  or  more  along  the 
way.  The  towns  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  are  gathered  around 
the  harbors,  but  on  this  shore  there  are  no  harbors  and  no  towns  of 
consequence.  As  this  is  the  widest  part  of  the  Sound,  20  miles  across 
in  some  places,  yachtsmen  who  choose  to  follow  this  coast  have  to  take 
what  the  weather  man  has  to  offer. 

With  another  stretch  of  22  miles  from  Mattituck  to  Plum  Gut  with¬ 
out  a  harbor  and  another  run  of  nine  miles  to  Greenport,  the  nearest 
available  port,  no  wonder  Long  Island  Sound  voyagers  generally  fol¬ 
low  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound.  But  some  of  them  don’t  and  that  is 
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what  makes  conditions  at  Mattituck  Inlet  so  important  to  the  pleasure 
and  even  the  safety  of  those  who  prefer  the  southerly  course. 

1.  Mattituck  and  the  Inlet,  Long  Island  (363).  The  inlet  has  re¬ 
cently  been  dredged  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the  town  of 
Mattituck,  where  there  is  a  landing  dock  a  short  walk  from  the  center 
of  the  village.  Depths  at  the  entrance  between  the  breakwaters  were  re¬ 
ported  on  reliable  authority  to  be  seven  or  eight  feet  at  low  water  as 
far  as  the  Petroleum  Company  dock  on  the  south  shore  opposite  the 
first  bend.  While  the  channel  may  partly  fill  in  after  a  severe  storm, 
yachtsmen  may  find  assurance  in  the  fact  that  the  Petroleum  Company, 
which  uses  the  inlet  constantly  for  its  barges,  is  not  likely  to  allow  this 
condition  to  remain  long  uncorrected.  In  fact,  a  company  representa¬ 
tive  told  me  that  his  company  gets  in  touch  with  the  U.  S.  Engineers 
promptly  on  such  occasions.  Beyond  the  first  bend  a  depth  of  about 
five  and  one-half  feet  at  mean  low  water  is  carried  through  a  100  foot 
wide  channel  to  Mattituck  village,  where  there  is  a  dredged  basin  of¬ 
fering  perfect  shelter. 

The  only  trouble  with  Mattituck  Inlet  as  a  port  of  refuge  is  that 
you  have  to  get  there  before  it  begins  to  blow  too  hard,  that  is,  if  the 
wind  is  onshore.  On  such  occasions  the  seas  are  likely  to  break  across 
the  entrance  and  the  passage  is  dangerous,  especially  during  an  outgo¬ 
ing  tide.  A  cruising  man  who  went  in  there  recently  in  his  ketch  tells 
us  that  the  tidal  currents  since  the  dredging  are  sometimes  very  strong. 
It  is  too  bad  that  there  is  no  outlying  breakwater  to  protect  the  entrance 
from  northerly  blows.  But  if  there  were,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the 
barges. 

The  bridge  has  been  taken  out  so  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
passage,  unless  you  fail  to  follow  the  locally  placed  markers  on  the 
way  and  get  off  the  channel.  At  the  location  of  the  former  bridge  are 
two  night-clubby  restaurants:  the  Old  Mill  Inn  and  the  Anchor  Inn. 

We  met  an  old  gentleman  near  the  Petroleum  dock  named  Wines 
who  said  his  family  had  lived  in  Mattituck  for  nine  generations,  nearly 
back  to  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  in  the  middle  years  of  the  17th 
century.  If  you  are  in  Mattituck  and  want  to  find  out  something  about 
anything  in  that  vicinity,  look  up  Mr.  Wines,  whose  personality  is  as 
appealing  as  his  name. 
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Mattituck  is  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  north  “fluke”  of  eastern  Long 
Island,  with  the  Sound  two  miles  to  the  north  and  Peconic  Bay  about 
a  mile  overland  in  the  other  direction.  The  village  is  part  of  the  town 
of  Southold.  There  is  a  Mattituck  Yacht  Club  (1910)  on  Great  Peconic 
Bay.  On  the  Long  Island  Sound  side  is  a  town  beach  and  park. 

The  Reverend  Charles  E.  Craven  is  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Mattituck,  published  in  1906.  He  also  wrote  a  poem  which  is  quoted 
in  a  booklet  by  A.  H.  Silkworth  of  that  village.  Dr.  Craven  had  a  little 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  rhymes  for  Mattituck  but  he  came  through 
triumphantly  as  the  following  stanza  shows: 

“You  may  come  back  with  laden  hands. 

With  treasures  rare  from  many  lands, 

Rich  Klondike  gold  you  may  have  struck, 

But  if  you’ve  not  struck  Mattituck 
You’re  poor.  You  may  have  traveled  wide. 

Enriched  your  mind  and  swelled  your  pride, 

But  you’re  uncultured,  uninstruc- 
Ted,  till  you’ve  lived  in  Mattituck. 

Though  tasting  joys  of  many  a  kind, 

No  full  contentment  fills  your  mind, 

You’ll  never  be  in  perfect  luck. 

Until  you  visit  Mattituck.” 

Eastward  of  Mattituck  Inlet  comes  the  other  stretch  of  inhospitable 
shore  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  first  opening  is  at  Plum  Gut, 
through  which  a  turbulent  tide  rushes  between  Orient  Point  and  Plum 
Island.  Orient  Point,  a  low  promontory  with  many  marshes,  marks  the 
end  of  the  northern  fluke  of  Long  Island.  Beyond,  a  chain  of  islands— 
Plum,  Great  Gull  and  Little  Gull— continue  in  a  north-northeasterly 
direction  until,  interrupted  by  “The  Race,”  the  New  York  State  chain 
ends  in  Fishers  Island.  On  the  south  side  of  Orient  Point  is  the  landing 
of  the  New  London  Ferry,  operated  on  a  year  ’round  basis  by  the  New 
London  Freight  Lines,  Inc. 

2.  Plum  Island,  Long  Island  (362).  In  July,  1954,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  over  Plum  Island  for  its  multi-million 
dollar  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  operated  by  the  Animal  Research 
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Service.  This  has  given  welcome  employment  to  many  people  in  the 
near-by  communities,  including  Greenport,  Orient  Point  and  other 
places.  At  the  time  of  writing  about  325  were  employed  there. 

The  almost  landlocked  “scooped  out  puddle’’  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Plum  Island,  otherwise  known  as  Plum  Gut  Harbor,  was  not  avail¬ 
able  to  cruising  yachtsmen  except  in  emergencies,  when  the  Army  was 
in  control.  This  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  few  years  ago  by  an  Army 
spokesman  who  answered  our  inquiry  as  follows: 

“Army  vessels  use  the  wharf  daily.  Harbor  would  be  sought  by 
yachtsmen  only  as  a  harbor  of  refuge.” 

Now  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  command,  that  situa¬ 
tion  is  unchanged— in  fact,  those  in  authority  are  even  less  anxious  to 
have  visitors.  And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Plum  Island  special¬ 
izes  in  foreign  animal  diseases,  including  hoof  and  mouth,  and  is  the 
only  place  in  the  United  States  that  does  this.  It  is  as  a  safety  measure 
for  the  American  animal  industry  that  visiting  yachts  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  harbor  except  when  they  are  in  danger.  Recent  charts,  we 
are  told,  make  this  clear. 

We  have  already  discussed  Great  Gull  Island  in  Chapter  II.  As  we 
pointed  out  there,  it  is  now  uninhabited  but  used  as  a  bird  sanctuary 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  Shelter  Island— Peconic  Bay  Area 

We  are  now  about  to  follow  around  the  shores  of  Little  and  Great 
Peconic  Bays  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  stopping  at  Shelter 
Island  and  its  four  ports  on  the  way,  and  winding  up  by  skirting  the 
northern  shore  of  the  south  “fluke”  of  Long  Island,  as  far  as  Montauk 
Point.  On  the  way  we  shall  stop  at  each  of  the  principal  harbors. 

1.  Greenport ,  Long  Island  (363).  From  the  point  of  view  of  ship¬ 
yards,  boat  facilities  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  this  port  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  Shelter  Island— Peconic  Bay  area.  Other  harbors  are  more  in¬ 
viting  for  overnight  anchorage,  but  none  compare  with  Greenport  for 
those  who  want  to  get  anything,  or  to  have  something  done  to  their 
boat.  While  there  is  a  fair  anchorage  west  of  the  breakwater,  it  is  much 
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snugger  in  landlocked  Stirling  Basin,  which  has  been  dredged  to  eight 
feet. 

In  1637,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  obtained  a  huge 
grant  of  land  at  the  behest  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England.  Greenport, 
as  well  as  Shelter  Island,  was  part  of  this  grant  and  was  first  called  Stir¬ 
ling,  in  honor  of  the  owner.  Later,  the  community  was  termed 
Greenhill,  despite  the  absence  of  anything  resembling  a  hill.  It  didn’t 
get  its  present  name  until  early  in  the  19th  century. 

In  February,  1756,  when  the  youthful  George  Washington  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  trip  on  horseback  from  Virginia  to  Boston,  he  was 
advised  in  New  York  to  go  by  way  of  Long  Island  to  Greenport  and 
thence  by  ferry  across  the  Sound  to  the  Connecticut  shore  at  New 
London,  whence  he  would  find  favorable  traveling  conditions  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  If  he  were  to  follow  the  Connecticut  shore  from  New  York,  his 
adviser  warned  him,  he  would  have  to  swim  or  ford  in  midwinter  many 
wide  and  deep  streams.  There  wasn’t  any  town  then  at  Greenport,  but 
Washington  spent  the  night  at  a  caravansary  now  marked  by  a  boulder 
near  the  Presbyterian  Church.*  It  was  for  the  same  reasons  which  in¬ 
fluenced  Washington  to  choose  the  Long  Island  route  for  his  trip  that 
the  erection  of  a  connecting  railroad  between  New  York  and  Boston 
was  so  long  delayed. 

When  the  Long  Island  Railroad  reached  Greenport  in  1844,  some 
of  its  promoters  began  thinking  of  a  New  York-Boston  route  similar 
to  that  taken  by  Washington,  with  railroad  travel  substituted  for  the 
journey  on  horseback.  At  that  time  a  “Shore  Line’’  between  New  York 
and  Boston  had  not  materialized,  though  the  railroad  ran  from  Stoning- 
ton  to  Boston.  As  pointed  out  later  in  connection  with  a  similar  idea 
for  Montauk,  the  through  Shore  Line  got  there  sooner  than  expected. 

Greenport  was  big  enough  for  a  schoolhouse  by  1797  and  in  1805  it 
was  recorded  that  the  “Preceptor”  got  a  raise  in  salary  to  the  munifi¬ 
cent  figure  of  $40  a  quarter.  Evidently  teachers  weren’t  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciated  in  that  day,  either.  But  then  the  Post  Office  took  in  only 
$19.33  gross,  during  its  first  quarter. 

Those  interested  in  an  active  waterfront,  busy  with  boating  and  fish- 

*  Historical  data  from  Discovering  Long  Island,  by  William  Oliver  Stevens,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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ing,  shipbuilding,  and  the  shipment  of  sea-food  products,  will  enjoy 
Greenport.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading  ports  on  Long  Island 
and  in  1950  had  a  population  of  3028.  In  the  summer  there  are  many 
more. 

2.  Shelter  Island ,  Long  Island  (363).  When  the  Earl  of  Stirling  was 
given  a  grant  to  Shelter  Island  in  1637,  he  sent  a  Scotchman  named 
James  Farrett  to  act  as  his  agent  to  inspect  and  dispose  of  the  property. 
So  far  as  is  known,  Farrett  was  the  first  white  man  to  land  on  Shelter 
Island.  He  made  a  deal  with  the  Indians  and  for  several  years  the 
island  was  known  as  “Mr.  Farrett’s  Island.”  Then  Farrett  sold  to 
Stephen  Goodyear  of  New  Haven  and  for  ten  years  until  1651  it  be¬ 
came  “Mr.  Goodyear’s  Island.”  In  that  year  four  merchants  took  over 
and  about  that  time  the  island  got  its  present  name.  The  price  paid 
was  1600  pounds  of  good  merchantable  Muscavado  sugar.  One  of  the 
merchants  was  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  who  was  apparently  the  only  one 
who  wanted  to  make  his  home  there,  and  he  brought  his  young  bride, 
Grissel  Brinly,  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Before  long  the  Sylvesters  ex¬ 
tended  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  much-persecuted  Quakers,  for  whom 
Shelter  Island  became  a  home.  His  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
King’s  Auditor,  is  credited  with  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  Quakers 
with  King  Charles  II,  who  finally  issued  his  famous  “King’s  Missive” 
ordering  an  end  to  their  persecution.  In  1673,  Nathaniel  Sylvester  be¬ 
came  the  sole  proprietor.  To  him  and  to  his  descendants  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  island  owes  a  great  deal.  One  of  the  descendants,  a 
granddaughter,  married  a  prominent  Boston  merchant  named  Thomas 
Dering  who  came  to  Shelter  Island  to  live  in  the  Sylvester  Manor 
House.  It  was  from  him  that  Dering  Harbor  got  its  name. 

Shipbuilding  began  at  Shelter  Island  soon  after  the  Revolution— on 
West  Neck  Harbor.  One  product  of  the  shipyard  was  the  fleet  little 
schooner  Paragon ,  which  ran  through  Napoleon’s  blockade  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Captain  Samuel  Lord.  Shelter  Island  men  later  joined 
the  whaling  fleets  which  put  out  from  Sag  Harbor  and  Greenport. 

Today  Shelter  Island  is  best  known  as  a  delightful  summer  resort  of 
wooded  hills,  winding  roads  and  snug  harbors,  with  a  year  ’round  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  1100  and  a  summer  population  of  several  times  that 
number.  Accessible  to  Greenport  by  ferry  from  Dering  Harbor  to  the 
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north,  and  to  North  Haven  and  Sag  Harbor  by  the  South  Ferry,  Shelter 
Island  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  north  and  south  flukes  of  east¬ 
ern  Long  Island.  With  its  four  harbors,  it  is  also  a  popular  rendezvous 
for  Long  Island  Sound  cruising  men.  I  have  cruised  into  all  of  these 
harbors  and  like  each  of  them  in  a  different  way.  Here  they  are,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction: 

a.  Dering  Harbor ,  Shelter  Island  (363).  This  harbor  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  is  a  very  popular  rendezvous  for  yacht  club  cruising 
fleets.  It  is  fairly  large,  deep  and  easy  to  enter;  and  on  the  west  shore, 
the  hospitable  Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club  (described  in  Chapter  V)  is 
there  to  offer  welcome.  Supplies  are  conveniently  available  on  the  south 
side  of  the  harbor  or  at  nearby  Greenport.  Those  who  enjoy  visiting 
around  among  cruising  yachts  will  have  a  good  chance  in  Dering.  The 
only  “out”  about  this  attractive  port  is  that  it  can  be  unpleasantly 
rough  in  nor’westers. 

b.  West  Neck  Harbor ,  Shelter  Island  (363).  When  I  first  looked  at 
the  chart  I  dismissed  West  Neck  Harbor  from  my  mind.  Depths  of  one 
foot  across  the  narrow  entrance  looked  too  forbidding.  But  when  I  saw 
some  fairly  good  sized  motor  cruisers  anchored  inside  or  passing  in  and 
out  without  going  aground,  I  started  making  inquiries  and  found,  as 
explained  in  Chapter  II,  that  an  entrance  channel  had  been  dredged 
to  depths  at  mean  low  water  of  five  to  five  and  one-half  feet. 

Once  inside,  especially  in  the  bights  along  the  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  West  Neck  Harbor  and  West  Neck  Bay,  there  are  some  lovely, 
quiet  and  snug  anchorages  which  appeal  especially  to  those  who  don’t 
like  too  much  company.  This  is  my  favorite  harbor  in  the  whole  area, 
though  the  entrance  is  still  too  shoal  for  many  keel  boats.  For  motor 
cruisers  or  centerboard  auxiliaries  it  is  ideal,  an  introduction  to  Shel¬ 
ter  Island  at  its  best.  Some  of  the  finest  estates  on  Shelter  Island  are  on 
West  Neck. 

As  this  isn’t  a  cruising  guide,  I’ll  resist  the  temptation  to  describe 
how  to  get  in.  It  is  covered  in  detail  in  Bob  Duncan’s  and  my  Cruising 
Guide  to  the  New  England  Coast  (which  includes  Long  Island 
harbors).  The  Menantic  Yacht  Club  (1931)  is  located  at  Everett  Tut- 
hill’s  boatyard  at  the  entrance  of  Menantic  Creek.  Tuthills  are  al- 
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most  as  common  on  Shelter  Island  as  Smiths  are  in  the  New  York  tele¬ 
phone  directory. 

c.  Smith  Cove ,  Shelter  Island  (363).  There  is  plenty  of  room  and 
depth  here  for  a  yacht  club  fleet  but  no  shore  facilities  and  barely  a 
house  in  sight.  Except  in  southeasters  it  is  well  protected. 

d.  Coecles  Harbor ,  Shelter  Island  (363).  This  is  an  interesting  place 
to  visit  for  boats  drawing  under  five  feet.  It  is  too  large  to  be  snug, 
but  there  are  various  coves  to  choose  from  when  you  get  in.  There  is 
a  fine  dock  with  facilities  well  up  the  harbor  on  the  west  shore.  Along 
the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  leading  to  Ram  Island  are  some  huge 
osprey  nests,  perched  on  the  tops  of  telegraph  poles.  Once  there  were 
phosphate,  fish-oil  and  guano  works  on  Ram  Island,  so  our  Shelter 
Island  authority  tells  us.  Fortunately  for  our  senses  of  sight  and  smell, 
these  undertakings  have  been  replaced  by  summer  residences. 

Now  that  we  have  finished  our  detour  around  Shelter  Island  and 
its  harbors,  it  is  time  to  continue  our  counter-clockwise  voyage  around 
the  two  Peconic  Bays.  The  next  good  harbor  after  Greenport  is  at 
Southold. 

3.  Southold,  Shelter  Island  Sound  (363).  Here  is  another  case  where 
the  chart  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story.  There  is  a  dredged  channel 
with  markers  leading  into  the  harbor,  with  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide.  Goldsmith’s  Boat  Yard  on  the  north  shore  has  a  good  dock 
with  slips. 

Settled  in  1640,  Southold  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  Long  Island 
and  some  land  is  said  still  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  descendants  of 
the  original  families.  Opposite  the  present  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
its  clock  tower  and  weathervane,  is  one  of  the  earliest  graveyards  on 
Long  Island. 

From  Shelter  Island  Sound,  you  next  enter  Little  Peconic  Bay  and 
if  you  are  smarter  than  I  once  was,  you’ll  cut  across  Hog  Neck  Bay 
and  round  the  long  shoal  at  the  end  of  Nassau  Point  into  Cutchogue 
Harbor.  Once,  while  cruising  in  my  auxiliary  sloop  Mariana,  I  was 
persuaded,  against  my  better  judgment,  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Hog  Neck  Bay.  A  friend  who  had  a  summer 
place  near  there  came  down  to  the  shore  to  take  us  to  his  house  for 
supper.  By  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  beach  it  was  beginning  to 
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blow  from  the  southeast  across  a  wide  sweep  of  water  and  we  found 
ourselves  on  a  dangerous  lee  shore.  Soon  after  we  had  our  anchor  up 
and  were  under  way  it  was  really  blowing.  We  just  managed  to  get 
around  the  Nassau  Point  Shoal  and  then  ran  down  the  westward 
shore  of  Little  Hog  Neck  to  find  shelter. 

The  very  narrow  entrance  of  what  looked  like  a  private  lagoon 
loomed  up  in  the  gathering  darkness.  We  went  in  and  found  what 
seemed  then  like  a  very  good  substitute  for  Heaven:  perfect  shelter, 
a  fine  dock,  and  a  hospitable  greeting  to  nearly  shipwrecked  mariners. 
I  made  a  vow  that  I  have  tried  to  keep  ever  since:  when  you  are  cruis¬ 
ing  don’t  let  anyone  talk  you  into  doing  what  is  against  your  own 
best  judgment. 

4.  Cutchogue  Harbor ,  Little  Peconic  Bay  (363).  We  might  have 
tucked  ourselves  in  behind  the  “barb”  of  the  Little  Hog  Neck  “spear,” 
and  have  found  perfect  shelter.  Or  we  might  have  gone  into  New  Suf¬ 
folk,  though  I  didn’t  know  then  what  the  depths  were  in  that  harbor. 
Cutchogue  not  only  has  a  snug  anchorage  but  it  has  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  old  houses. 

In  1940,  the  Town  of  Southold  (which  includes  Cutchogue  among 
its  villages)  had  a  Tercentenary  Celebration,  featured  by  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Old  House  at  Cutchogue,”  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  of 
English  origin  in  New  York  State.  Built  in  Southold  village  in  1649, 
it  was  moved  to  Cutchogue  in  1661,  as  a  wedding  gift  from  John 
Budd,  the  original  owner,  to  his  daughter,  Anna,  and  Benjamin 
Horton.  The  late  William  Sumner  Appleton  (founder  of  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities)  called  the  house 
“One  of  the  best  examples  of  17th  century  domestic  architecture  that 
has  survived  in  America.”  Restored  to  its  original  condition  prior  to 
the  dedication,  The  Old  House  evoked  the  following  comment  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  17,  1940: 

“There  is  much  more  than  charm  and  picturesqueness  and  quaint¬ 
ness  to  be  savored  in  a  simple  survival  of  this  kind.  An  old  farm 
cottage  like  this  one,  with  its  massive  medieval  chimney  and  long- 
sweeping  roof  flanked  with  lilacs,  can  afford  a  merely  sedative  or  hyp¬ 
notic  influence;  lull  overstrained  nerves  with  suggestions  of  quieter 
and  more  stable  living  in  other  times,  a  questionable  benefit  in  days 
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that  challenge  every  healthy  individual  to  extreme  vigilance  and 
effort.” 

In  connection  with  this  last  note  of  warning,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Germany  was  then  invading  France  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Allies  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

5.  New  Suffolk,  Little  Peconic  Bay  (363).  Here  is  a  most  intriguing 
little  lagoon,  swarming  with  pleasure  and  commercial  fishing  boats. 
On  the  chart  it  looks  like  a  tiny  slit  in  the  shore  line  but  once  you  are 
in,  the  protection  is  perfect.  I  was  told  that  boats  rode  out  the  1938 
hurricane  there  in  entire  safety.  About  four  feet  was  reported  in  the 
dredged  channel  when  I  was  there  in  1954.  Thus  boats  drawing  over 
that  amount  would  have  to  go  behind  the  barb  of  Cutchogue  Harbor, 
unless  they  enter  when  the  tide  is  up.  New  Suffolk  is  another  village 
of  Southold  Town  and  also  has  some  old  houses  of  interest. 

If  Great  Peconic  Bay  has  any  harbors  on  its  north  shore,  they  aren’t 
apparent  on  the  chart,  nor  have  I  seen  them.  So  we  come  to  the  well- 
known  town  of  Riverhead  at  the  western  extremity  of  Great  Peconic 
Bay. 

6.  Riverhead,  Great  Peconic  Bay  (363).  While  the  anchorages  or 
docks  are  not  inviting  enough  to  tempt  many  visiting  yachtsmen  to 
negotiate  the  shallow,  devious  passage  through  Flanders  Bay,  the 
town  itself  is  interesting.  Potatoes  and  cauliflower  are  two  of  the 
main  crops.  At  Riverhead  the  two  flukes  of  the  Long  Island  “whale” 
begin  their  separate  ways.  The  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  and 
the  Historical  Museum  are  located  in  the  town.  Among  its  antiques 
and  relics  is  America’s  first  Stars  and  Stripes,  sewn  by  John  Hulbert, 
which  is  said  to  antedate  the  Betsy  Ross  flag  by  about  seven  months. 

President  White  of  Yale,  in  recording  his  impressions  of  Riverhead 
in  1804,  and  speaking  of  its  County  Courthouse  said,  among  other 
things:  “No  lawyer,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  get  a  living  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  I  entertain  a  very  respectful 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  but  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  exemption  from  litigation,  while  it  is  not  peculiar,  is  also  a  very 
honorable  characteristic  of  the  County.” 

The  County  Fair  is  held  in  Riverhead  on  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
there  is  also  the  Riverhead  Raceway.  Settled  in  about  1690  and  once 
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called  “Occabog,”  Riverhead  was  formerly  part  of  the  town  of 
Southold.  In  1950  the  community  had  a  population  of  nearly  5000, 
making  it,  I  believe,  the  largest  year-round  community  in  eastern  Long 
Island. 

7.  Shinnecock  Canal,  Great  Peconic  Bay  (363).  Eastward  from 
Riverhead,  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Peconic  Bay,  is  the  Shinnecock 
Canal,  with  a  small  boat  basin  just  inside  on  the  east  shore.  Through 
this  canal,  shoal  draft  boats  can  go  into  Shinnecock  Bay  and  thence 
into  the  open  Atlantic  through  Shinnecock  Inlet— if  the  inlet’s  fre¬ 
quently  changing  depths  and  other  conditions  are  favorable  at  the 
moment.  It  is  also  possible  to  get  into  Great  South  Bay  through  the 
Quogue  and  Quantuck  Canals  and  their  connecting  bays.  But  we  are 
getting  a  long  way  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

8.  Sebonac  Creek,  Great  Peconic  Bay  (363).  For  those  who  like 
to  combine  golf  with  cruising,  this  is  a  good  place  to  visit.  The  im¬ 
pressively  named  National  Golf  Links  of  America  has  a  course  among 
the  hills  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  creek’s  entrance.  There 
is  a  privately  marked,  dredged  channel  and  a  fine  dock  and  marina  in¬ 
side.  Further  dredging  was  in  prospect  when  I  was  last  there,  but 
yachtsmen  with  boats  drawing  five  feet  or  more  should  check  up  be¬ 
fore  they  go  in.  Near  the  marina,  in  a  tiny  building,  is  the  Bullhead 
Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1905.  Sebonac  Creek  is  one  of  several  in¬ 
triguing  little  ports,  along  the  Great  and  Little  Peconic  Bay  shores, 
in  which  the  work  of  man  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Nature.  This  is  part 
of  Southampton  and  some  people  from  there  keep  their  boats  in  the 
creek. 

9.  North  Sea  Harbor  and  Wooley  Pond  (363).  These  are  both  shal¬ 
low  ponds  with  dredged,  privately  marked  channels,  which  are  fun 
to  explore  with  motor  cruisers  but  are  to  be  treated  with  considerable 
caution  by  strangers.  Wooley  Pond  is  especially  appealing,  even  though 
I  knocked  off  the  sheer  pin  of  my  outboard  while  going  in  with  my 
runabout  Meesdow.  A  large,  sturdy,  lighted  but  uncharted  beacon 
marks  the  well-concealed  and  narrow  entrance  through  which  the  tide 
rushes  fast.  I  didn’t  figure  it  out  quite  right  at  one  of  the  shoals  which 
beset  the  channel  on  either  side,  but  nevertheless  came  away  with  a  very 
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friendly  feeling  towards  Wooley  Pond  and  its  inhabitants.  A  passing 
motor  boat  helped  me  put  in  a  new  sheer  pin  and  we  were  greeted 
cordially  by  the  Commodore  of  the  Little  Peconic  Yacht  Club  at  the 
end  of  the  pond,  who  insisted  on  treating  us  to  some  gas,  “compli¬ 
ments  of  the  Commodore.”  The  attractive  little  club,  organized  in 
1947,  is  on  the  south  shore  at  the  end  of  Wooley  Pond. 

To  give  channel  soundings  for  these  ponds,  particularly  at  their 
entrances,  is  apt  to  be  deceiving,  as  the  depths  may  depend  upon 
how  recently  the  channels  have  been  dredged  or  on  the  effect  of  re¬ 
cent  storms.  However,  in  general,  the  ponds  are  O.K.  for  motor  cruis¬ 
ers  or  runabouts  but  should  be  avoided  by  keel  boats.  They  are  fun 
to  explore  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  find  a  snug  berth  for  overnight. 

There  are  no  more  harbors  to  the  eastward  on  Little  Peconic  Bay, 
so  proceeding  through  the  tide  rips,  between  Jessup  Neck  and  Great 
Hog  Neck,  back  into  Shelter  Island  Sound,  the  cruising  yachtsman 
soon  comes  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  ports  in  the  whole  Shelter 
Island— Peconic  Bay  area:  Sag  Harbor. 

10.  Sag  Harbor  *  Shelter  Island  Sound  (363).  Our  last  visit  to  Sag 
Harbor  was  by  land  during  the  winter  of  1958.  We  began  by  looking 
for  the  whaling  museum  but  were  confused  when  we  saw  a  sign.  For 
the  sign  appeared  to  indicate  a  large,  imposing  white  building  with 
four  elaborate,  tall  Corinthian  columns  in  front  and  the  insignia  of 
a  Masonic  Temple  on  the  pediment.  The  only  resemblance  to  our  con¬ 
ception  of  a  whaling  museum  was  a  whaleboat  almost  buried  in  the 
snow  outside.  It  turned  out  that  the  whaling  museum  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  masonic  headquarters  upstairs. 

Our  puzzlement  over  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Sag  Harbor  architecture 
was  further  aggravated  when  we  later  read,  in  the  booklet  produced 
by  the  Village  Trustees,  a  description  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  enjoyed  this  after  we  had  left  the  town  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  church  which  is  so  eloquently  described. 

“The  steeple  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  says  the  booklet  of  the 
Trustees,  “is  Sag  Harbor’s  sole  architectural  object  of  interest,  though 

*  Much  of  the  historical  data  about  Sag  Harbor  came  from  an  interesting  booklet 
called  “Sag  Harbor— In  the  Land  of  the  Sunrise  Trail— 1707-1927,”  published  by  the  Sag 
Harbor  Village  Trustees. 
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of  nondescript  type  in  the  art  of  building.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
designed  or  yet  discovered  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens 
above.  It  is  unique  and  original.  The  facade  of  the  church  is  of  sombre 
Egyptian  model;  the  tower  preserves  the  beauty  of  Grecian  outlines; 
and  the  steeple  is  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  Chinese  pagoda  and  a 
Turkish  minaret.  It  is  not  a  composite  but  a  conglomerate  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  must  remain  a  sui  generis 

Whether  the  church  is  like  that  now  or  whether  the  forces  of  hurri¬ 
canes  or  man  have  changed  it,  perhaps  some  local  authority  can  tell 
us.  We  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  described  above. 

In  1640,  an  Indian  village  occupied  the  site  of  Sag  Harbor.  It  was 
called  “Wegwagonock,”  meaning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  English 
colonists  first  called  it  “Great  Meadows.”  When  the  people  of  Sagapo- 
nack  or  “Sagg,”  five  miles  to  the  south,  decided  that  they  needed  a 
harbor  landing,  a  road  was  cut  through  the  forest  to  Great  Meadows, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Sagaponack  Harbor  until  all  but  the  hrst 
syllable  was  cut  out. 

In  1730,  there  were  three  houses  at  the  port,  but  by  1770  a  second 
wharf  had  been  built  and  trade  had  begun,  hrst  with  the  West  Indies. 
Vessels  were  built  there  as  early  as  1760.  During  the  Revolution  the 
village  was  under  British  occupation.  But  on  May  27,  1777,  an  expe¬ 
dition  of  Yankees  under  Colonel  Meigs  attacked  the  town  and  won  a 
notable  victory,  burning  12  brigs,  sloops  and  other  vessels,  killing  six 
British  or  Hessian  soldiers  and  capturing  90  more,  without  losing  an 
American  life. 

In  1790  Sag  Harbor  became  a  Port  of  Entry,  by  Act  of  Congress— 
and  the  old  Custom  House  still  stands.  The  hrst  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper  was  a  weekly,  published  at  Sag  Harbor  in  1791.  The  village  had 
an  Inhdel  Society  in  1800,  which  sounds  to  us  like  an  invitation  to 
trouble  after  what  had  been  done  to  the  Quakers  elsewhere  on  Long 
Island.  But  perhaps  the  name  conveys  a  wrong  impression. 

Sag  Harbor  got  into  the  whaling  business  early  and  came  to  share 
with  New  Bedford,  Fair  Haven,  Nantucket,  New  London  and  pos¬ 
sibly  one  or  two  other  places,  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  whaling  ports.  In  1845,  Sag  Harbor  had  63  whaling  ves¬ 
sels.  At  the  peak  of  the  whaling  industry  the  village  had  a  population 
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of  4000,  with  1800  men  on  ships.  In  1950  the  year  ’round  population 
was  not  large  enough  to  be  included  in  the  World  Almanac  list  of 
places  with  population  of  2500  or  more.  But  this,  of  course,  does  not 
include  summer  residents. 

Andrew  Carnegie  first  came  to  America  on  a  Sag  Harbor  whale  ship, 
the  Wiscasset.  Another  Sag  Harbor  vessel,  the  Cadmus ,  brought 
Lafayette  to  America  in  1824.  Still  another,  the  Thames,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  to  have  carried  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Sag 
Harbor  bark,  Superior,  under  Captain  Thomas  Royce,  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  first  whale  ship  to  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1845  be¬ 
fore  Admiral  Perry  got  there.  Captain  Mercator  Cooper  entered  the 
forbidden  waters  of  Japan  in  the  Manhattan  and  exchanged  com¬ 
munications  with  Japanese  officials.  Sag  Harbor  people  got  around. 

In  the  town  there  are  some  fine  old  doorways  which  are  worth  ex¬ 
ploring,  after  a  visit  to  the  whaling  museum. 

The  harbor  itself  is  a  very  good  one,  thanks  to  a  long  breakwater 
with  a  light  on  the  end  and  a  dredged  basin.  Care,  however,  should 
be  used  in  approaching  after  dark,  as  there  are  some  outlying  rocks. 
On  the  south  shore  of  the  harbor  the  Sag  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1897,  has  a  small  white  building  and  a  good  sized  basin  with 
slips  protected  by  wooden  breakwaters.  Behind  is  a  large  parking 
space  and  to  the  west  a  memorial  park.  We  have  found  the  club  very 
hospitable  to  visiting  yachtsmen. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  appearance  of  an  otherwise  attractive  harbor 
is  marred  by  the  presence  of  some  large  oil  tanks  at  the  head  of  the 
basin.  Visiting  yachtsmen  will  find  a  more  pleasant  outlook  if  they 
direct  their  gaze  westwards  towards  the  North  Haven  Peninsula.  It  is 
from  the  end  of  this  peninsula  that  the  ferry  runs  to  Shelter  Island. 

11.  Threemile  Harbor,  Gardiners  Bay  (362).  Here  is  a  fine  land¬ 
locked  harbor  with  plenty  of  room  and  enough  depth  for  a  good  sized 
fleet  of  yachts,  provided  they  don’t  draw  too  much  water  for  the  nar¬ 
row  dredged  channel.  The  chart  gives  a  minimum  channel  depth  of 
five  and  one-half  feet,  but  local  authorities,  as  well  as  the  Commodore 
of  a  yacht  club  who  brought  the  club  fleet  into  the  harbor,  agree  that 
a  depth  at  low  water  of  seven  feet  is  more  nearly  correct.  Once  inside 
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there  is  an  anchorage  area  with  depths  of  nine  to  12  feet.  The  Maid¬ 
stone  Boat  Yard  with  its  yacht  basin  is  on  the  east  shore  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  channel.  It  provides  about  any  service  and  fa¬ 
cility  a  yachtsman  might  want  and  has  a  store  with  tempting  marine 
gadgets  and  supplies.  There  is  also  a  Maidstone  Boat  Club ,  organized 
in  1915. 

Threemile  Harbor  has  a  small  inner  harbor  or  cove  at  its  southern 
end,  where  there  is  another  boat  yard  with  many  facilities  and  the 
town  dock  with  an  adjoining  park. 

Off  all  main  roads,  away  from  any  large  town,  the  harbor  is  a  most 
inviting  port  for  cruising  yachtsmen.  To  the  west  the  hills  rise  to 
over  100  feet  and  there  are  no  unpleasant  evidences  of  commercialism 
or  industry  to  mar  the  scenery.  At  East  Hampton,  a  short  distance  to 
the  south,  is  the  “Home  Sweet  Home”  house,  the  birthplace  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  author  of  that  famous  song.  There,  a  collection  of 
Americana  is  housed  and  open  to  public  view. 

For  overnight  anchorage  Threemile  Harbor  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  Napeague  or  Montauk  Harbors,  to  the  east.  Napeague  is  too  shal¬ 
low  at  the  entrance  for  many  yachts  and  low  marshland  borders  a 
large  part  of  its  shore. 

12.  Montauk  Harbor  ( Great  Pond),  Block  Island  Sound  (362).  Over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Montauk  Harbor  was  the  center  around  which 
some  very  ambitious  plans  revolved.  In  1844,  when  the  Long  Island 
Railway  had  reached  Greenport,  there  was  no  through  rail  connection 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  railroad  ran  from  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  to  Boston  but  between  New  York  and  Stonington  was  a 
big  gap.  The  idea  which  filled  some  promoters  with  enthusiasm  was 
to  extend  the  railway  from  Greenport  to  Montauk,  carry  passengers 
there  from  New  York,  thence  they  would  go  by  boat  to  Stonington 
and  from  there  to  Boston.  Plans  also  envisaged  Montauk  as  a  huge 
port  for  ocean  going  steamers,  nearer  to  England  and  France  than  New 
York.  Thence  passengers  could  embark  by  train  for  New  York— a  more 
rapid  form  of  transit  than  by  steamer. 

But,  as  Robert  Burns  once  said: 
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“The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley, 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promis’d  joy.” 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  between  New  York  and  Stoning- 
ton— the  line  “that  couldn’t  be  built”— killed  the  idea  of  extending 
the  Long  Island  Railway  and  that  in  turn  finished  off  the  plans  for  a 
trans-Atlantic  port  at  Montauk. 

Today,  Montauk  is  primarily  a  port  for  party  and  charter  fishing 
boats  rather  than  for  cruising  yachtsmen,  and  as  such  it  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  sport  fishing  fraternity.  This  popularity,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  cruising  yachtsmen,  who  find  the  harbor  full  of  un¬ 
marked  shoals,  swirling  currents  which  cause  anchored  yachts  to  swing 
in  different  directions,  and  afflicted  with  poor  holding  ground.  One 
yachtsman  wrote  me  that  in  1954  he  had  left  his  boat  for  overnight 
tied  up  at  the  dock,  on  the  yacht  club  manager’s  invitation,  after  pa¬ 
tronizing  the  club  bar  and  restaurant.  On  leaving  at  9  a.m.  the  next 
morning  he  was  told  that  he’d  have  to  pay  $5.00. 

There  is  a  large  sign  in  Montauk,  on  Route  27,  which  calls  the  at¬ 
tention  of  passersby  to  the  Montauk  Yacht  Club  and  refers  to  its  “com¬ 
plete  marine  service,  luxurious  rooms,  cocktail  lounge,  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner,  dancing  Friday  and  Saturday.”  I  tried  to  imag¬ 
ine  such  a  sign  on  the  Post  Road  pointing  the  way  to  the  Larchmont 
or  American  Yacht  Clubs  and  decided  that  the  name  “yacht  club” 
can  acquire  a  variety  of  meanings. 

The  Montauk  Yacht  Club  is  listed  in  Lloyd’s  Register  and  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1894.  The  clubhouse  and  dock  are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Star  Island,  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  entrance.  There  is  also  a  long 
town  dock  near  by.  The  harbor  is  about  two  and  one-half  miles  long 
and  far  from  snug,  to  say  nothing  of  its  other  liabilities.  The  place  is 
interesting  nevertheless,  especially  if  you  are  a  salt  water  sport  fisher¬ 
man.  However,  except  as  a  good  jumping  off  place  for  Block  Island 
we  wouldn’t  recommend  it  for  an  overnight  stop  on  a  boat.  Why  not 
go  there  sometime  by  land,  instead?  You’ll  probably  enjoy  it  more. 
And  afterwards  you  can  drive  eastward  to  the  tip  of  the  south  fluke  of 
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Long  Island  and  get  the  view  from  Montauk  Point.  This  has  been 
called  one  of  the  finest  sea  drives  in  America.  Motorists  have  to  watch 
for  deer  today.  The  early  settlers  had  to  look  out  for  wolves. 

13.  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island  (362).  On  a  cliff  high  above  the 
turbulent  waters  where  Block  Island  Sound  meets  the  open  Atlantic, 
the  octagonal  Montauk  Point  Light,  white  with  a  brown  band  in  the 
middle,  towers  impressively  above  the  encroaching  sea.  First  built  in 
1796  and  now  168  feet  above  the  water  and  visible  for  19  miles,  this 
famous  light  marks  the  place  where  many  thousands  of  cruising  and 
fishing  yachtsmen  have  said  goodbye  to  the  barrier  which  has  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  the  open  ocean  for  over  100  miles— Long  Island. 

A  story  of  the  vessels  wrecked  on  Montauk  Point  would  take  many 
pages.  One  wreck  was  that  of  the  John  Milton  in  February,  1858,  ex¬ 
actly  100  years  earlier  than  the  writing  of  these  lines.  A  furious  storm 
from  the  northeast  struck  the  vessel  as  she  was  approaching  the  end 
of  Long  Island.  A  new  light  had  been  erected  30  miles  to  the  westward, 
while  within  a  month  the  light  at  Montauk  Point  had  been  changed 
from  a  fixed  to  a  flashing  light.  This  may  have  confused  the  skipper 
and  in  the  blinding  snow  he  evidently  lost  his  bearings.  As  an  eye¬ 
witness  described  it:  “Ships,  masts,  spars,  sails,  officers  and  crew  lay 
in  a  confused  and  frozen  mass  on  the  bleak  beach.”  In  December,  1922, 
the  Madonna  V ,  with  a  cargo  of  liquor,  piled  up  near  Montauk.  This 
was  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  efforts  of  the  nearby  villagers  in  saving  the  cargo  were  out¬ 
standing.* 

The  rugged,  almost  treeless  hills  on  Montauk  Point,  which  rise  in 
some  places  to  120  feet,  are  so  reminiscent  of  the  dunes  of  Scotland 
that  when  dusk  approaches  one  expects  the  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles 
to  pop  out  from  behind  a  bayberry  bush.  At  the  end  of  the  point 
the  Montauk  Point  State  Park  enables  visitors  to  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  prevent  anything  from 
spoiling  the  view  from  the  water  below.  A  Coast  Guard  Station  is  lo¬ 
cated  there  also. 

*  Stories  from  Discovering  Long  Island  by  William  Oliver  Stevens,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
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Sometimes  a  point  of  land  which  ought  to  be  impressive  because  of 
its  location  and  significance  falls  down  woefully  when  you  get  there, 
straggling  out  into  a  marshy  beach,  leaving  doubt  as  to  where  it  be¬ 
gins  or  ends.  Not  so  with  Montauk  Point,  whether  you  look  at  it  from 
the  land  or  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  worthy  climax  to  the  story  of  a  great 
Island  and  the  Sound  it  guards  from  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Walt  Whitman,  perhaps  the  most  famous  native  son  of  Long  Island, 
came  to  Montauk  Point  and  was  moved  to  write  these  lines: 

“I  stand  on  some  mighty  eagle’s  beak, 

Eastward  the  sea  absorbing,  viewing, 

(Nothing  but  sea  and  sky) 

The  tossing  waves,  the  foam,  the  ships,  in  the  distance 
The  wild  unrest,  the  snowy,  curling  caps— that 
inbound  urge  and  urge  of  waves, 

Seeking  the  shore  forever.” 
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APPENDIX  A 

Dimensions  and  Designers  of  Principal  One-Design  Racing  Classes 
on  Long  Island  Sound  (Over  12  feet  L.O.A.) 


International 

Victory 

Atlantic 

210 

Resolute 
S  Class 

Quincy  Adams  17 
Luders  16 
Raven 
110 
Star 

Manhasset  Bay  O.D. 

Lightning 

Hurricane 

Rhodes  18 

Thistle 

Comet 

Meteor 

Snipe 

Blue  Jay 

Wood  Pussy 


LOA 

LWL 

Beam 

33'  2" 

21' 5" 

6'  9" 

31'  6" 

20'  8" 

7' 

30'  7" 

21'  6" 

6'  6" 

29'  10" 

20'  8" 

5'  10" 

27'  7" 

18' 

6'  4" 

27'  6" 

20'  6" 

7'  2" 

26'  6" 

17'  3" 

6' 

26'  4" 

16'  4" 

5'  9" 

24' 

21' 7" 

7' 

24' 

18'  2" 

4'  2" 

22'  8" 

15'  6" 

5'  8" 

00 

r-H 

CM 

15'  3" 

5'  2" 

19' 

15'  6" 

6'  6" 

19' 

16'  8" 

6'  8" 

18' 

16' 

6' 3" 

17' 

16' 

6' 

16' 

14' 

5' 

16' 

12'  3" 

5'  6" 

15'  6" 

12'  3" 

5' 

13'  6" 

11' 2" 

5'  2" 

13'  6" 

11' 9" 

6' 

K  or 

Sail 

Draft 

CB 

Area 

5'  4" 

K 

416 

4'  10" 

K 

450 

4'  9" 

K 

383 

3'  10" 

K 

289 

4'  7" 

K 

329 

4'  9" 

K 

425 

4'  6" 

K 

253 

4' 

K 

232 

7" 

CB 

273 

2'  9" 

K 

131 

3'  4" 

K 

281 

3'  6" 

K 

230 

6" 

CB 

178 

9" 

CB 

178 

7" 

CB 

162 

9" 

CB 

175 

6" 

CB 

130 

6" 

CB 

134 

9" 

CB 

104 

5" 

CB 

90 

7" 

CB 

110 

Designer 
Bjarne  Aas 
William  Gardner 
W.  Starling  Burgess 
C.  Raymond  Hunt 
Wm.  H.  Tripp,  Jr. 
Nath’l  Herreshoff 
Fred  Goeller 
A.  E.  Luders,  Jr. 
Roger  McAleer 
C.  Raymond  Hunt 
William  Gardner 
Sparkman  &  Stephens 
Sparkman  &  Stephens 
Philip  L.  Rhodes 
Philip  L.  Rhodes 
Gordon  K.  Douglass 
C.  Loundes  Johnson 
Chas.  D.  Mower 
William  F.  Crosby 
Sparkman  &  Stephens 
Philip  L.  Rhodes 


Note:  Exact  dimensions  are  not  guaranteed  as  authorities  sometimes  differ  and  we 
are  not  measurers.  However,  we  believe  they  are  approximately  correct.  The  above  list 
does  not  attempt  to  include  the  various  dinghy  classes,  some  of  which  are  the  sole  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  racing  fleet  during  the  winter  season.  Neither  does 
it  pretend  to  include  every  one-design  racing  class;  it  covers  merely  the  ones  which  seem 
most  important  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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America  (Schooner),  31 
American  Power  Boat  Association,  56, 
57 

American  Yacht  Club,  63-68,  127,  128 

Arrow  Yacht  Club,  175 

Asharoken  Beach  Sand  Hole,  192,  193 

Baldwin  Yacht  Club,  156 

Battles  and  Blockades,  98-101 

Bayside  Yacht  Club,  176 

Beach  Point  Yacht  Club,  125 

Bison’s  Head,  39,  40 

Black  Rock  and  Bridgeport,  141,  142 

Black  Rock  Yacht  Club,  141,  142 

Block,  Adriaen,  3,  4,  6 

Branford,  149,  150 

Branford  Yacht  Club,  149,  150 

Bridgeport,  141,  142 

Bronxonia  Yacht  Club,  117 

Bullhead  Yacht  Club,  209 

Byram  Shore  Boat  Club,  130 

Calms,  an  Explanation,  9-11 
Captain  Harbor,  Greenwich,  130 
Centerport  Yacht  Club,  193 
City  Island,  23,  117-121 
City  Island  Yacht  Club,  119-121 
Clinton,  153 

Clubs  and  Associations  (General),  52-60 
Coecles  Harbor  (Shelter  Island),  206 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  183,  184 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Beach  Club,  183 
Collings  Murder  Mystery,  188-192 
Colonial  Yacht  Club,  126 
Colonists  and  Indians,  96-98 
Commodores,  48 


Compo  Beach  Yacht  Club,  138,  139 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  161, 
162 

Connecticut  River  and  Ports,  154-160 
Corinthians,  55,  56 
Cos  Cob  Harbor,  129,  131 
Cruising  Club  of  America,  52-54 
Cutchogue  Harbor,  207,  208 

Dauntless  Club,  159 
Dering  Harbor  (Shelter  Island),  205 
“Devil’s  Belt,’’  5,  6 
Dorinda’s  Elegy,  119,  120 
Douglaston  Yacht  Squadron,  176 
Duck  Island  Harbor  (Long  Island),  192 
Duck  Island  Roads  (Conn.),  153,  154 
Duck  Island  Yacht  Club  (Conn.),  154 

Eastchester  Bay,  116,  117 
Eastern  Connecticut  Yacht  Racing 
Ass’n,  39 

Eastern  Cruiser  Association,  57 

Eastern  Long  Island  Yachting  Ass’n,  39 

Eatons  Point  Sandhole  and  Neck,  192 

Echo  Bay,  New  Rochelle,  123,  124 

Echo  Bay  Yacht  Club,  124 

Essex,  155,  157-159 

Essex  Yacht  Club,  159 

Estates,  172-174 

Exurbs,  113,  114,  136,  137 

Fayerweather  Yacht  Club,  141,  142 
Fishers  Island,  24,  165 
Fishers  Island  Yacht  Club,  165 
Fivemile  River  (Rowayton),  137 
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Flour,  Molasses,  Whales,  and  the  Gold 
Rush,  101-103 
Flushing  Bay,  175,  176 
Flushing  Bay  Yacht  Club,  175 
Fogs,  17,  19 

Foundering  of  Power  Cruiser,  15,  16 
Frostbiting,  33,  34 

Gardiners  Island,  24,  25 
General  Slocum  Disaster,  94,  95 
Glen  Cove,  179-181 
Gold  Coast  of  Long  Island,  172,  173 
Great  Gull  Island,  27-29 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  176-177 
Greenhaven  Yacht  Club,  126 
Greenport,  202-204 
Greenwich,  129-132 
Greenwich  Boat  and  Yacht  Club,  130 
Greenwich  Cove,  129,  130 
Greenwich  Harbor,  129,  130 
Greenwich  Islands,  22,  23 
Groton  and  Groton  Long  Point,  164, 
165 

Groton  Long  Point  Yacht  Club,  165 
Guilford  and  West  River,  152,  153 
Guilford  Yacht  Club,  152,  153 

Hale,  Nathan,  187 
Halloween  Yacht  Club,  135 
Hamburg  Cove,  155,  159 
Hamburg  Cove  Yacht  Club,  159 
Handicap  Classes,  31,  32 
Harbors  (General),  12-17 
Harlem  Yacht  Club,  118,  119 
Harrison  Island  Yacht  Club,  124 
Hartford,  160 
Hay  Island,  13,  14 
Hempstead  Harbor,  179,  181 
Hempstead  Harbour  Club,  179,  180 
Horseshoe  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  124 
Housatonic  River,  143,  144 
Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  122,  123 
Huntington  Crescent  Club,  188 
Huntington  Harbor,  187,  188 
Huntington  Yacht  Club,  188 
Hurricanes,  17-19,  171 

Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  69-71,  129, 
130 


Indians,  96-98 
Islands,  21-29 

Katewomoke  Yacht  Club,  188 
Knickerbocker  Yacht  Club,  178 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  71-76,  124 
Little  Gull  Island,  27,  29 
Little  Neck  Bay,  176,  177 
Little  Peconic  Yacht  Club,  210 
Lloyd  Harbor  and  Neck,  184-187 
Lloyd  Neck  Sand  Hole,  184-186 
Locust  Point  Yacht  Club,  116 
Lords  Cove,  157 

Madison,  153 
Maidstone  Boat  Club,  213 
Mamaroneck,  124-127 
Mamaroneck  Beach,  Cabana  Yacht 
Club,  125-126 
Manhasset  Bay,  177-179 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  76-78,  178 
Marine  Historical  Association,  166-168 
Maritime  College  (New  York  State), 
115,  116 

Mason  Island  Yacht  Club,  168 
Mattituck  and  Inlet,  199-201 
Mattituck  Yacht  Club,  201 
Measurement  Rules,  31,  32 
“Melancholy  Occurrences”  (Ship¬ 
wrecks),  105-108 
Menantic  Yacht  Club,  205,  206 
Miamogue  Yacht  Club,  142 
Middletown,  160 
Middletown  Yacht  Club,  160 
Milford,  144-147 
Milford  Yacht  Club,  144,  145 
Millstone  Point  Harbor,  160,  161 
Montauk  Harbor  (Great  Pond),  213-215 
Montauk  Point,  215,  216 
Montauk  Yacht  Club,  214 
Morrisania  Yacht  Club,  117 
Morris  Yacht  and  Beach  Club,  121 
Mount  Sinai  Harbor,  198 
Mystic,  165-168 
Mystic  Seaport,  165-168 

Nanhook  Yacht  Club,  125 
Napeague  Harbor,  213 
New  Haven,  147-149 
New  Haven  Yacht  Club,  147 
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New  London,  99-101,  161-164 
New  Rochelle,  121-124 
New  Suffolk,  208 

New  York  Athletic  Club  (Yachting 
Dep’t),  122 

New  York  Canoe  Club  (North  Shore 
Y.C.),  82-84,  178 

New  York  Yacht  Club,  30,  31,  50,  78-82 
Niantic  Bay,  160,  161 
Noank,  168 
Noroton,  136,  137 
Noroton  Yacht  Club,  136 
Northport  and  Centerport,  193,  194 
Northport  Yacht  Club,  193 
North  Sea  Harbor,  209,  210 
North  Shore  Yacht  Club  (New  York 
Canoe  Club),  50,  82-84,  178 
Norwalk  Islands,  22,  137,  138 
Norwalk,  South  Norwalk,  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  137,  138 

Norwalk  Yacht  Club,  137,  138 

Old  Greenwich  Boating  Association, 
129,  130 

Off  Soundings  Club,  54 
One  Design  Classes  (Early),  32,  33 
One  Design  Classes  (Today),  34,  35 
Onrust,  3,  4 

Orienta  Yacht  Club,  126 

Oyster  Bay  and  Cove  Neck,  181,  183 

Pequot  Yacht  Club,  139-141 
Pettipaug  Yacht  Club,  159 
Pine  Orchard,  150,  151 
Pine  Orchard  Yacht  Squadron,  150,  151 
Plum  Gut  Harbor,  27,  201,  202 
Plum  Island,  27,  201,  202 
Pootatuck  Yacht  Club,  143,  144 
Port  Chester,  128,  129 
Port  Chester  Yacht  Club,  128 
Port  Jefferson,  197,  198 
Port  Jefferson  Yacht  Club,  197 
Portland  (Conn.),  160 
Port  Washington  Yacht  Club,  178 
Power  Boat  Contests,  40-43 
Prairie  Belle  (John  Hay),  104,  106 
Predicted  Log  Contests,  41-43 
President  Hides  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
108,  109 

Price  Bend,  188,  192 


Race  Committee  Chairmen,  39,  40 
Racing  Families,  36,  37 
Racing  Fleets  (Changes),  35,  36 
Racing  Organization  (Sound),  37-40 
Racing  Origins,  30,  31 
Riverhead,  208,  209 
Riverside  Yacht  Club,  85,  86,  129 
Rowayton  (Fivemile  River),  137 
Rye  (Milton  Harbor),  127,  128 

Sachem  Head,  151,  152 
Sachem  Head  Yacht  Club,  151,  152 
Sagamore  Hill  (Theodore  Roosevelt 
Home),  182,  183 
Sagamore  Yacht  Club,  183 
Sag  Harbor,  210-212 
Sag  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  212 
Sandbaggers,  31 
Saugatuck,  138,  139 
Say  brook,  156,  157 
Saybrook  Point  Yacht  Club,  156 
Scenery  and  Nostalgia,  19-21 
Sea  Cliff  Yacht  Club,  179,  180 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
50,  86-91,  182,  183 
Sebonac  Creek,  209, 

Selden  Creek,  155,  159 
Setauket  Spy  Ring,  195,  196 
Setauket,  Stony  Brook,  and  Old  Field, 
194-197 

Sheldrake  Yacht  Club,  126 
Shelter  Island,  Peconic  Bay  Area,  23, 
24,  202-210 

Shelter  Island  Yacht  Club,  91-93,  205 
Shenorock  Yacht  Club,  128 
Shinnecock  Canal,  209 
Shipwrecks,  105-108 
Shore  Acres  Yacht  Club,  126 
Smith  Cove  (Shelter  Island),  206 
Southold,  206 
Southport,  139-141 
Stamford,  132-136 
Stamford  Yacht  Club,  133,  134 
Steamers  of  Sound,  Rise  and  Fall,  103- 
108 

Stonington,  168-171 
Storms,  17-19 

Storm  Trysail  Club,  54,  55 

Stratford,  143,  144 

Stuyvesant  Yacht  Club,  93-95,  119 
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Suburbs,  113,  114 

Sunken  Meadow  State  Park,  194 

Thimble  Islands,  21,  22,  151 
Threemile  Harbor,  212,  213 
Throggs  Neck,  114,  115 
Torpedoes,  25-27 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
161,  163,  164 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary, 
58-60 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad¬ 
emy,  176,  177 

United  States  Power  Squadron,  57,  58 
United  States  Submarine  Base,  161 

Valentine  of  Long  Ago,  184 
Vanderbilt  Museum  (Centerport),  193 
Venetian  Harbor  (“The  Lagoon”),  164, 
165 


Wadawanuck  Yacht  Club,  168,  169 
Weather,  9,  10 

Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture, 
181 

Westcott  Cove  (Stamford),  134,  135 
West  Harbor  (Fishers  Island),  165 
West  Haven  Yacht  Club,  148 
West  Neck  Harbor,  14,  15,  205,  206 
Wethersfield  Cove,  160 
Wethersfield  Cove  Yacht  Club,  160 
Williamsburg  Yacht  Club,  175 
Wooley  Pond,  209,  210 
World’s  Fair  Basin,  175 
Wyncote  Club,  188 

Yacht  Club  Cruises,  45 
Yacht  Club  Dues,  46 
Yacht  Clubs  (List  of  20  Oldest),  62 
Yachting  vs.  Boating,  44,  45 
Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  37,  38 
Yale  University,  148 
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